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PRICE AND QUANTITY TRENDS IN THE 
FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 



Introduction 

This study grew out of the National Bureau’s interest in two related 
aspects of the international economic relations of the United States : 
“long-term movements of men, commodities, services, and securities 
examined against the background of secular movements in the domestic 
economy . . .’’S' and the cyclical behavior of American international 
trade and finance. 

In both trend and cycle studies, a major obstacle to the analysis of 
changes in commodity trade has been the lack of data needed in order to 
separate price from quantity changes over a long period. This investiga- 
tion was undertaken mainly to provide comprehensive and detailed price 
and quantity indexes useful for long-term and for short-term analysis. 

Data previously published consisted chiefly of official U.S. Department 
of Commerce indexes for total exports and imports and five major econo- 
mic classes. These indexes provided annual figures for 1913 and 1919-28, 
and quarterly or monthly figures for later years. They are fairly satis- 
factory,* except that export coverage has recently become somewhat inade- 
quate among finished manufactures. We accepted these Commerce indexes 
for the period after 1923, and have concentrated our attention on the 
earlier years for which the data were less reliable.* 

The only existing indexes of total trade for 1879 to 1913 are those com- 
puted by Theodore J. Kreps.‘ These measured total exports and imports 

■* Arthur F. Bums, The CumuCaCion of Economic Knowledge, NaU'onal Bureau of Economic 
Research, 28th Annual Report, May 1948, p. 22. 

’ The export and import price indexes of the Department of Commerce are appraised 
by the Price Statistics Review Committee of the National Bureau in The Price Statistics 
ojf the Federal Government, New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1961, 
Appendix A, pp. 79-86. 

’ For use in business cycle analysis, some provision must be made for filling the gap 
between the end of the NBER quarterly data in 1923 and the beginning of the Commerce 
quarterly data in 1929. Aset of monthly export indexes constructed by Dudley J. Cowden 
in Measures of Exports of the United States, New York, 1931, can be used as an interpolator 
for the annual Commerce series for the 1924-28 period. On the import side, however, 
only a very inadequate American Tariff League index is available for intervals shorter 
than a year. We therefore produced a quarterly interpolating series for the five major 
economic classes of imports. The calculation of these is explained in Appendix D. 

‘ “Import and Export Prices in the United States and the Terms of International 
Trade, 1880-1914,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, August 1926. 

A very crude pair of export and import price indexes was constructed from wholesale 
price data for 1866-78 by Frank D. Graham in “International Trade Under Depreciated 
Paper. The United States, 1862-79,” Quarterly Journal of Economics,^ February 1922. These 
were extended back to 1860 by Matthew Simon in “The United States Balance o 
Payments, 1861-1900,” in Trends in the American Economy in the NineUenth Century, Stuies m 
Income and Wealth 24, Princeton University Press for NBER, 1960. Douglass C. Nort 
presents new export and import price indexes for the U.S. in the period ^ 

The Economic Growth of the United States, 1790-1860, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1961. 
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only, with no breakdown by commodity group They were heavily over- 
weighted with primary, as against manufactured, products, and were 
a\'adable only annually for >ean ending June 30 

Our new indexes are intended to give a more detailed and a more 
accurate picture of the penod cov’cred b> Kreps and the early estimates of 
the Department of Ck)mmerce The requirement that the data be useful 
for busmess c>cle analysis necessitated the computation of quarterly in 
dexes Since quarterly data on imports for consumption v% ere not published, 
we followed the somewhat asymmetrical procedure of using general im- 
ports (rather than imports for consumption) in combination with exports 
of domestic products 

Because we accepted the Commerce figures for the later penod, no 
important alterations were made in applying the Commerce classification 
s>item to earlier >ears, even where changes seemed desirable to make the 
categones more homogeneous or economically significant 

We have, however, subdivided the Department of Commerce economic 
classes considerably and constructed a number of combinations of the 
detailed indexes For example, Export Class 207 (foodstuffs, excluding 
tobacco and products) matches the two Department of Commerce food 
classes (crude and manufactured), while Export Class 208 (foodstuffs, in- 
cluding tobacco and products) was constructed to fit more closely into the 
United Nations classification* or that used by the Umted Kingdom Some 
of the minor classes of Appendix C fit fauly well into the mdustnal classi- 
fication of domestic output, although not as well, of course, as if they had 
been specifically designed for that purpose 

Commodity pnees and volumes desenbe a good deal, but by no means 
all, of what one might wish to know in order to anal^^e the changing size 
and composition of American trade The Amencan data, unlike tho«e of 
many other countnes, exclude ocean freight costs on both sides of the 
account, thus removing the need for an f o b =c i f adjustment to make 
export and import data comparable This characteristic of the data leaves 
the development of transportation costs outside the area of this study, 
although these costs are of great importance A forthcommg study by 
Douglass G North* should make possible a combination of commodity 
prices and transportation costs for much of the period covered here 
Another missing variable, on both the export and import sides, is the 
tariff There is no information readily av'ailable on tariff rates applicable 

* United ^aQons, Standard Intematwruil Trade daui^aiwu, Statistical Papers, Senes 
M, No 10, 2nd Ediuon, New York, ISal 

• Sununamed in * Ocean Freight Rates and Ectmomic Development, 1750-1913,” 
joamal ef Eemomu Hutory, December I9a8 
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to exports; some kind of composite of the tariffs of importing countries 
would be the appropriate rate. For American imports there is a tariff 
index with U.S. wholesale price index weights covering the period 1907 
through 1946. There are also data, covering a much longer period, on the 
ratio of total tariffs collected to total dutiable imports, or total imports. 
These, as tariff indexes, have the obvious defect that the level of the tariff 
rate on a commodity influences the weight of the commodity in the index. 
A sufficiently high tariff could conceivably remove itself from the index 
by eliminating the import. Nevertheless, these ratios, which were used 
as tariff indexes by Humphrey® for example, were appraised by Lerdau as 
being far less suspect than it would appear on theoretical grounds.’” 
Neither of these indexes is altogether satisfactory, but Lerdau found that 
his had some net explanatory value in a correlation analysis in which the 
ratio of imports to gross national product was the dependent variable. 
Either of these indexes could be combined with our price indexes to pro- 
duce a crude estimate of changes in the prices actually facing American 
purchasers of foreign goods. 

A number of adjustments to the official series on the total value of U.S. 
exports and imports have been suggested, both in official customs reports 
and by independent scholars. We have incorporated into our indexes only 
those two adjustments which proved allocable by commodity, but it would 
be fairly simple to make other adjustments in the totals. 

For example, exports by land, omitted from U.S. customs data before 
1893, could be added. Matthew Simon, using Canadian import data,“ 
made such an adjustment in the aggregate figures, but our attempt to 
break these down by commodity groups was frustrated by difficulties in 
matching Canadian and U.S. commodity classifications. For a nrnnber of 
products, exports reported by the U.S. were greater than the reported 
Canadian imports despite the presumed exclusion of exports by land from 
the U.S. data. 

Simon also adjusted for a discontinuity in the prescribed method of 
valuation of imported commodities : he increased the 1884-91 values by 
5 per cent to add certain inland freight and other costs. This followed a 
suggestion made by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics.'^ We were not 
able to find any basis for applying this adjustment to individual com- 

’ E. Lerdau, “On the Measurement of Tariffs: The U.S. Over Forty Years,” Economia 
Inlemazionale, May 1957. 

® Don Humphrey, American Imports, New York, 1955. 

® ‘‘On The Measurement of Tariffs,” p. 239. 

“The United States Balance of Payments, 1861-1900.” 

“ U.S. Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Annual Report and Statement of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on the Commerce and Navigation of The United States,! 884, p. XI . 
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modiues Since it could have vaned a great deal from one commodity to 
another, we did not take it into account at all 

We have tampered with the official wilue senes in only two ways The 
first was a conection foi the overvaluation of imports from Brazil in the 
early 1890’s which resulted from the depreciation of the paper milreis 
The error was conspicuous and was concentrated in two important com- 
modmes, coffee and rubber More realistic values were estimated by using 
official quanUty data (which were not affected) in combination with out- 
side data on rubber and coffee pnces A description of the adjustment is 
given in Appendix G 

Official values were further adjusted for changes m the U S customs 
area which took place m 1900 Here again the adjustment, which is 
described in Appendix F, rested on fairly reliable data and was concen- 
trated in two commodities, exports of green coffee and imports of sugar 

Many fundamental quesaons about the meaning or validity of long- 
term comparisons of pnce levels and terms of trade have been ignored 
here, as in most empincal discussion of these problems Except m Chapter 
3, where several types of index numbers are compared, we have generally 
used the Fisher 'ideal’ indexes to represent “price” and “quantity” as if 
the«e terms were unambiguous and independent of the particular weights 
from which they were computed It is also assumed that the shift after 
1923 from one tj-pe of index to another, and the shifts from one base (or 
weighting pattern) to another before that date, do not by themselves make 
comparisons mearungless 

The first two chapters survey the outstanding changes in the foreign 
trade of the United States over the last eighty years The remaining chap- 
ters deal pnmanly with the construction of the NBER indexes, appraisals 
of their quaUty, and an mterpretation of the relations among the several 
t^pes of indexes 

Chapter I sets forth the findings on U S export and import prices, and 
their relation to domestic pnces and to the export prices of other countnes 
ft a’esenbes the evidence refatmg to the terms of trade of the Umted States 
and the terms of trade of primary and agncultural products Relations 
between pnce and productivity changes are also discussed 

Chapter 2 is concerned mainly wnth quantity trends in relation to 
domestic output and to the trade of foreign countnes Possible pnee- 
quantity reactions are also explored 

The method by which the NBER indexes were constructed is explained 
in Chapter 3, and comparisons of Paasche and Laspeyres indexes are used 
as evidence of the connecUons between pnce and quantity changes 
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Characteristics of the basic data on export and import quantities and 
prices are discussed in Chaper 4, with particular reference to the problems 
involved in using unit value data as prices. 

Chapter 5 contains an account of the use of sampling ideas in the con- 
struction and appraisal of index numbers and describes estimates of samp- 
ling error in the NBER indexes. 

Finally the new price and quantity indexes are compared, in Chapter 6, 
with those of Kreps and the Department of Commerce, as v/ell as with 
indexes of the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Census. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Trends in Pnces and Terms of Trade 

SummoTy Vtewo] VS Export and Import Pnee: ondTerms of Trade 
Tlie hutor> of the international trade of the United States dunng the Jast 
eighty years is divided into three segments by the two world wars The 
•prewar period covers the Uiirty five years before ^\orld ^^ar I For 
theve years the NTER indexes presented liere provide an extensive set of 
new data The interwar period covers the twenty-one years from 1919 to 
1939 lor this segment, we use new NBER data only through 1923, Com 
mercc Department estimates and other senes are used for later years The 
postwar period from 1946 through 1960, is discussed entirely in terms 
of data compiled onginally by others 

In am analysis of long term trends in this eighty year penod, the treat- 
ment of the 1930 5 poses a difficult problem For many senes, such as the 
terms of trade and import prices shown m Chart 1, the levels of the 1930 s 
were unprecedented and seem unlikely to recur Yet because these years 
stand nearer to the end than to the beginning of our penod they exert a 
strong influence on estimated trends (In the terms-of trade senes, for 
example they impart a considerable upward slant to a fitted trend ) For 
thu reason, we have frequently omitted consideration of the intenvar 
penod and compared the 1950 $ directly with the prewar years 
Tins penod should not, however, be ignored completely Much recent 
discussion of the terms of trade, ratios of trade to output, and pnee 
quantity relations has been colored by, and can only be understood in 
terms of the evrnts of the depression years 


EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES 

In tlie prewar years, a penod of declining pnces before 1898 was followed 
by ns ng prices up to Uorld War I (Chart 1) No substantial trend for the 
penod as a whole can be discerned, although import prices in 1909 13 
were below the level of thmy years earlier At the end of k\orld ^^ar I, 
and for two years thereafter, pnces were far higher than before— in 1920, 
almost twice the prewar peak for imports and more than twice for exports 
After 1920, however the interwar penod was characterized by devastating 
pnee declines and comparatively weak recovenes In the single year 1921, 
and again in 1931-32 export and import pnces fell a dutance equal, or 
almost equal, to the whole range of their prewar fluctuations The fall 
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TRENDS IN PRICES AND TERMS OF TRADE 

CHART 1 

U.S. Export and Import Prices and Terms of Trade 



Source: Appendix Tables A-1, A-3, and H-1. 
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brought import prices in twelve years from the post- World War I peaks to 
a level substantially below that of the trough in the late I890’s Even a 
sharp recovery after 1933 did not carry them much above the prewar low 
For exports, the decline m prices was slightly less severe, but they too fell 
below the prewar average The recovery in the late 1930 s brought export 
prices back to the level of the higher prewar years 
The end of World War 11 again found pnces far above the interwar 
levels In contrast to the earlier experience, it was import prices that had 
risen the most In even stronger contrast, the postwar rise was followed, not 
by a collapse, but by further pnee increases These tapered off somewhat or, 
in the case of imports, were mildly reversed after 1951 The postwar peaks 
barely surpassed those of the early 1920*s but were far above any of the 
longer lasting prewar or intenvar price levels 

A distinct shift took place also in the relalwe volatility of export and 
import pnces Before World War I, export pnces underwent sharper fluc- 
tuations than imports, reaching a lower trough in the 1890’s particularly 
After 1918 prices of imports suffered the more violent changes, and con- 
tinued to do so into the postwar period 

V S TERMS OF TRACE 

Export and import pnces deiennine the net barter terms of trade which 
have been the subject of much acrimonious discussion in the postwar 
period (the controversy is discussed tn a later section of this chapter) 
Despite the suspicion, current since the late I930’s, that the developed 
countries have experienced very large long-term gams in their terms of 
trade, little trend can be discerned in the U S figures This is illustrated 
by the fact that the 1949-58 terms of trade were close to most prewar 
levels The average for all the postwar years, however, was slightly higher, 
and the 1959-60 indexes matched the highest prewar figures But all except 
the first few postwar figures arc far below the heights reached in the 
interwar period 

hfuch more definite changes have taken place in the pattern of short- 
term movements The prewar fluctuations in the terms of trade roughly 
followed those of pnces After rising at first, they fell to a low point m the 
1890 s (earlier than prices), and then rose again During World War I, the 
terms-of-trade index increased sharply, as did the price level, but there the 
resemblance ended During both the interwar period and the postwar 
years, the movement in the terms of trade was closer to being inverse than 
conforming to the price level, particularly during sharp price fluctuations 
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This switch in behavior is a reflection of the fact, mentioned above, that 
export prices fluctuated more violently than import prices before World 
War I, and import prices more sharply thereafter. 

The greatest fluctuations in the terms-of-trade index took place during 
the interwar and early postwar period. In several instances, the index 
covered the whole span of prewar changes within two or three years. 

The interwar period was the most “favorable” to the United States in 
the eighty years considered here. In the mid-1930’s, the terms of trade 
briefly reached 40 per cent above the 1913 level and more than 50 per cent 
above the trough levels of the 1890’s, but these levels were never reached 
again after World War II. 

During World War II and for several years after, the terms of trade 
shifted sharply against the United States, falling briefly during the Korean 
War to the level of the 1890’s before rising moderately again. 


COMPARtSON OF NBER AND KEEPS INDEXES 

The only previously available series on prewar United States foreign trade 
prices were those published by Kreps in 1926.^ Our indexes differ sub- 
stantially from his, as can be seen in Table 1.® 

For export prices, the two series agree in showing virtually no change 
between 1880 and 1913. However, the Kreps index shows a rise more 
than double that of the NBER index between the 1880’s as a whole and 
1913. In addition, the Kreps index undergoes sharper fluctuations, par- 
ticularly before 1900, and falls more steeply to the trough in the late 
1890’s. 

TABLE 1 

Comparison of Kreps and NBER Indexes of U.S. Export and 
Import Prices and Terms of Trade 
(1913 = 100) 


Average of Fiscal 

Fiscal Tear i88o Tears iBSaSg 



Kreps 

NBER 

Kreps 

NBER 

Exports 

100.0 

99.7 

91.3 

95.9 

Imports 

I3I.7 

109.3 

108.9 

98.1 

Terms of Trade (E/I) 

75.9 

91.2 

84.2 

98.0 

Source: Appendix Tables 

G-1 and H-2. 





* Theodore J. Kreps, “Export and Import Prices in the United States and the Terms 
of International Trade, 1880-1914,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, August 1926, p. 708. 

= A more detailed comparison of the two sets of indexes and some explanations of the 
discrepancies between them appear in Chapter 6. 
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The import price senes differ even more radically, the Kreps index 
exhibits not only wider fluctuations but a much stronger downward trend 
It declines by 24 per cent between 1880 and 1913, as compared with 8 per 
cent for the NBER series, and by 8 per cent from 1880-89 to 1913, when 
our series actually nses slightly 

These differences in opposite directions for export and import prices 
make the two terms-of-trade indexes diverge even more widely Kreps 
shows a 32 per cent improvement in US terms of trade from 1880 to 
1913 and 19 per cent from the decade of the 1880’s to 1913 The corres- 
ponding increases in the NBER index were 9 per cent and 2 per cent 
If we stretch this comparison, perhaps recklessly, to the 1950 s, the Kreps 
indexes, linked to those of the Commerce Department suggest an improve- 
ment in the U S net barter terms of trade of about 15 per cent since the 
1880 s Our indexes indicate virtually no change 


InternaUond Compamons of Terms of Trade 

TERMS OF TRADE OF INDUSTRlAt COUNTRIES 

The NBER export and import price indexes for the United States provide 
new evidence in the controversy over long-run trends in the terms of trade 
There are really two questions at issue, and an answer to one does not, as 
IS sometimes assumed, necessarily provide a key to the other 

(1) Have long run trends in the terms of trade been favorable to de- 
veloped or industrialized countries’ and by inference, unfavorable to 
underdeveloped countries^ 

(2) Have the terms of trade moved in favor of manufactured goods as 
compared to primary products’ We attempt to develop some evidence 
on the first question here, and on the second in the next section, but much 
of the evidence is applicable to both questions 

There is a widely-held belief that the terms of trade have moved in 
favor of industrialized countnes in the long run * It is, therefore, of some 
interest to review the existing data and to observe the effect of introducing 
the new U S indexes 

One set of comparisons was made by K Martin and F G Thackeray 

• The lerms are not, of coune, interchangeable, an agricultural country could well be 
developed Most of the comparisons have referred to countnes which were both developed 
and industnalized 

* See, for example, United Nations Relalue Pnett Exports and Imports of Under- 
DeoelopedCountrus,[l^ewYotV, 1949), pp 21-23,whereU K data are offered as evidence 
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in 1948.* Of the three industrial nations for which they presented prewar 
data, Germany showed a decline in the terms of trade and the U.S. and 
U.K. a rise. The U.S. figures, however, were derived from Kreps’ data. A 
substitution of the NBER indexes would put the U.S. in an intermediate 
position and shift the results toward a finding that no substantial change 
had taken place in the terms of trade of industrial countries between 1879 
and 1913.' 

For the interwar period, Martin and Thackeray show improved 
terms of trade for the U.S., the U.K., and Germany, and a deterioration 
only for Japan. But the final year of their study was 1938, almost the peak 
for terms of trade of industrialized countries. Extension of these data to 
1960 would wipe out all the gains since 1920 for the U.S. and the U.K. 
and all since 1925 (the first year shown) for Germany. The U.K. terms of 
trade would remain, however, considerably above the 1913 level.’ 

Kindleberger’s data showed that the improvement in U.K, terms of 
trade, from which the deterioration in underdeveloped countries’ terms 
of trade had been inferred, was not characteristic of the rest of industrial 
Europe. For both 1870-1913 and 1870-1952, U.K. terms of trade improved 
while those of industrial Europe as a whole (including the U.K.) declined.® 
The implication is that there was a considerably larger decline in the 
terms of trade of continental industrial Europe (CIE).® 

A positive relationship between stage of development and terms of trade 
does, however, emerge from other features of Kindleberger’s data. The 
more developed countries within industrial Europe, such as Belgium, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, improved their long-run terms of trade by com- 
parison with the less developed members of that group, France and Italy. 

Kindleberger further found that, in its trade with industrial Europe, 
the area he calls “all other countries’”® suffered a major deterioration in 
terms of trade, by as much as one-quarter between 1872 and 1952. This 
was the most unfavorable experience among all the areas he distinguished.” 


® Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, Vol. 10, No. 11, November 1948, pp. 373-398. 

* Martin and Thackeray classify the United States as a primary producer before 
1900 (Ibid., p. 374). It is true that the United States was at that time an exporter primarily 
of agricultural products, but it was already a developed, industrial country in terms of 
the distribution of the labor force or of income originating by sector. 

’ These statements are based on our data for the U.S. and on indexes for European 
countries from Charles P. Kindleberger, The Terms of Trade: A European Case Study, 
New York, 1956. 

® Ibid., pp. 53-57. 

• Industrial Europe excluding the United Kingdom. 

Mostly made up of underdeveloped countries but also including Japan. 

Kindleberger, “The Terms of Trade and Economic Development,” in Problems 
in International Economics, Special Conference 9, New York, NBER, 1958. 
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CO'IPARISONS OF TERMS OF TRADE U S AND OTHER COUNTRIES 

T»^o features stand out in the companson of terms of trade with those 
of the UK and with our crude estimates for “Continental Industrial 
Europe” (CIE) in Chail 2 One is that British terms of trade increased 
considerably relative to the other two over the period for which they 
can be compared The other is that the behaviour of U S terms of trade, 

CHART 2 

Terms of Trade of U S , U K , and Industrial Europe 



Source Appendix Tables H 1. H 3, and H-4 
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independent of or even inverse to that of Europe before 1920, became 
quite similar after that date. 

Over the whole time span, as was pointed out earlier in this chapter, 
U.S. terms of trade did not change substantially. Those of industrial 
Europe rose somewhat, but most or all of this increase disappears if we 
make a very crude adjustment to remove the U.K. The reason for this 
effect is clear (see lower half of Chart 2) : British terms of trade rose sub- 
stantially from 1879 to the end of World War II. From the 1880’s to the 
1950’s they gained by over 37 per cent according to Schlote’s index for 
the period up to 1913— slightly less if Imlah’s data are used.“ The largest 
gains in the U.K. index, relative to GIE and the U.S., came in the prewar 
period and during World War I. The end of the war found U.K. terms of 
trade 20 per cent higher than in 1913, and those of CIE, 20 per cent 
lower.“ 

In the short-run behavior of U.S. terms of trade, a sharp shift may be 
noted. In the prewar years, as was pointed out earlier in this chapter, they 
moved with prices and were roughly inverse to the terms of trade of the 
U.K. and CIE. They reached a peak in the 1880’s (but later than the trough 
in the other series) and a trough in the 1890’s (earlier than the peak 
in the others). After World War I, when U.S. terms of trade became 
inverse to price changes, they conformed well to both British and CIE 
terms of trade. It might be said that the trade pattern matured, develop- 
ing from one that is characteristic of a primary goods exporter to one 
characteristic of a nation exporting manufactured products. 

The terms of trade may be resolved into export and import price com- 
ponents which are shown in Chart 3. After 1913, the rise in U.K. trade 
terms in relation to those of the U.S. is seen to be mainly on the export 
side, where American prices fell by 20 per cent relative to British prices. 
For the prewar period, there are fwo explanations for the behavior of 
U.K. terms of trade. In Schlote’s estimates, most of the change relative to 
the U.S. (and to CIE as well) took place on the export side of the account; 
U.S. export prices fell by roughly 15 per cent relative to British prices 
between the 1880’s and 1913. Imlah, on the other hand, finds U.K. export 
prices keeping pace with those of the U.S, over the same periods, and 
rising only slightly by comparison with GIE. 

Wemer Schlote, British Overseas Trade from 1700 to the I880's, Oxford, 1952, and 
Albert H, Imlah, Economic Elements in the Pax Britannica, Cambridge, Mass., 1958. 

There are some peculiarities in the CIE index in the first few years after World 
War I. Germany does not appear to be included in 1920 and then apparently enters 
at very low export-price and terms-of-trade levels in 1921 and 1922- See Kindleberger, 
Terms of Trade, pp. 13 and 23. 
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CHART 3 

R2tlo cf U^. Export aid Import Pnces to Thcje of the U.K. 
ard Continental Indostna! Europe 
(1 M3 ratio = 100) 
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For imports, Schlote’s estimates show the U.K.’s prices moving with 
those of both the U.S. and CIE, while Imlah’s data show them fall- 
ing relative to both by about 6 per cent. Both authors agree, however, in 
finding considerable improvement in U.K. terms of trade— Schlote, a 
somewhat greater one. 

If U.S. prices are compared with those of CIE, they show a fall in both 
exports and imports with, perhaps, a slight relative decline in U.S. terms 
of trade. 

To summarize, among the three industrialized areas compared, only one 
— the U.K. — showed evidence of substantial gains in its terms of trade. 
Neither our new indexes for the U.S. nor Kiridleberger’s data for conti- 
nental industrial Europe confirm the belief that industrial countries as a 
whole have enjoyed large improvements in their trade terms since the 
1870’s or 1880’s. The experience of the U.K. cannot be taken as typical 
of developed countries.” 


Prices of Primary and Manufactured Products 

OTHER STUDIES 

The conviction has been widespread in the last twenty years that, com- 
pared to prices of manufactures, primary product prices inexorably decline 
in the long run and that they have, in fact, declined by a substantial 
amount since the 1870’s or 1880’s. This idea has become widely accepted 
despite its contradiction of the classical belief, dating back at least to 
Robert Torrens, that “the exchange value of manufactured articles, com- 
pared with the products of agriculture and of mines, have, as population 
and industry advance, a certain and decided tendency to fall.’’” 

It was noted, during the British debate over the terms of trade in the 
1920’s, that the operation of this “law” seemed to have been suspended at 

Robert E. Baldtvin in “Secular Movements in the Terms of Trade,” American 
Economic Review, No. 2, May 1955 (Papers and Proceedings), suggests that differences 
in the type of index number used are sources of bias or of divergent interpretations. 
During the period covered by the NBER indexes, however, the U.S. terms of trade 
calculated from Laspeyres indexes diverged greatly from those calculated from Paasche 
indexes only during World War I. The difference between them widened from 2.5 
in 1879 to 4.7 in 1923 (1913 as 100). 

John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy, New York, 1909, Vol. II, Book IV, 
Chapter 2, p. 282. 

The history of the debate over this proposition is reviewed extensively by Walt W. 
Rostow in The Process of Economic Growth, New York, 1952, pp. 173 and 182-192, and 
by J. M. Letiche, “The Relevance of Classical and Contemporary Theories of Growth 
to Economic Development,” American Economic Review, May 1959. 
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various times, such as during tlie 1890 s But the fundamental tendency 
toward declining relative prices of manufactures was challenged only to 
the point of suggesting that agricultural productivity might possibly keep 
up with that of manufactures indefinitely The participants in the argu- 
ment generally assumed that relative productivity trends were the key to 
price trends 

It was Folke Hilgerdt who first turned the classical proposition upside 
down He argued that, in the sixty years before 1938, primary product 
prices had fallen relative to prices of manufactures and that “the genera! 
trend of the relative movements of the prices of these two classes of 
goods can scarcely be doubted The evidence for this contention con- 
sisted of League of Nations indexes for primary product and manufactured 
goods prices ” These, for the period before 1929 when most of tlie apparent 
fall in the relative prices of primary goods took place, rested entirely on 
two indexes one, a combination of Schlote’s indexes for British exports 
and imports of manufactures, the other, for primary products, the Sauer- 
beck wholesale price index “ 

The theme of declining relative prices for primary products was taken 
up after the war in a senes of United Nations documents ” None of these 
were primarily concerned with the prewar period, they treated the long- 
term deterioration in primary product prices as an established fact, relying 
on Hilgerdt and Schlote 

The view that primary producers have suffered from deteriorating 
terms of trade has been challenged, on both the facts and their interpreta- 
tion We shall not deal with the questions of interpretation except in 
discussing U S productivity trends m the next section of this chapter 
Haberler, Viner, and Baldwin have pointed to the likelihood that price 
indexes of manufactures are biased upward because of the neglect of 

“ League of Nations, Industnalxzatwn and Fcrttgn Trade, 1945, p 16 Ii u iroiuc that, 
despite the classical tradition on this question, the only opposing view that Hilgerdt 
mentioned was that of the protectionist theonst, Manoilesco 

"fSirf.p 157 

** Ibxd , p 154 The Schlote indexes appear in Bntufi Oimeas Trade 

>• For example, Relalae Prtees of Exports and of Underdecehped Countries, 1949, 

pp 21-24, and several publication* ci the Econoiruc Commission for Latin America, 
particular!) The Economic Develcpment of Letm America and iti Prtneibal Problems fby Raul 
PrebischJ 1950, pp 8 10 

"Jacob Vmer, Inlemational Trade and Etanamte Development, Glencoe, III , 1952, p 143, 
Robert E Baldwin, ' Secular Movements in the Terms of Trade,” American Economic 
Review, No 2, May 1955 (Papers and Proceedings) , Gottfried Haberler, ‘•Intioduction,” 
m Problems in Intemattonal Economics pp 73-81, and InUmalmal Trade and Economic 
Development, Cairo, National Bank of Egypt, Fiftieth Annivenary CommemoraUon 
Lectures, 1959 
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quality changes and underrepresentation of new commodities.*’ The same 
authors have made the additional point that one cannot, by simply in- 
verting a country’s terms of trade, derive the terms of trade for its partners. 
When exports are reported in trade statistics on an f.o.b. basis (excluding, 
among other things, freight costs) and imports are reported c.i.f. (including 
freight costs), as is the case wth the U.K., it is possible for the terms of 
trade, measured in home prices, to improve for both countries simulta- 
neously. The necessary condition for such an outcome is a fall in shipping 
costs relative to prices; this does seem to have occurred during the nine- 
teenth century.*’ 

We have already mentioned the likelihood that U.K. export prices and 
terms of trade, particularly in Schlote’s data, were biased upward as a 
measure of the experience of industrial nations generally. Kindleberger** 
found no clear trend in the terms of trade of primary products vs. manu- 
factures and suggested that the large country and product dispersion in 
the price indexes made the question almost meaningless. 

A recent study by Theodore Morgan,*’ which examined prices of manu- 
factured and agricultural products in seven countries, concluded that there 
was great diversity of experience but no evidence of declining relative 
prices for agricultural commodities. 

From a review of Kindleberger’s data, combined %vdth U.S. price indexes 
for the period since 1913, Sarah S. Montgomery found signs of improve- 
ment rather than deterioration in world terms of trade for primary' pro- 
ducts.*' This was especially the case when they were measured in terms of 
prices within primary producing countries. The decline in freight rates 
relative to commodity prices tended to make the price relationships in the 
industrial countries (where imports were valued c.i.f.) appear less favorable 
to the primary producers than they really were. In other words, at least 
part of the decline in relative prices of primary product imports represented 
a fall in transport costs rather than a decline in the return to the primary 
producer. 

** See P. T. Ellsworth, “The Terms of Trade Between Primary' Producing and In- 
dustrial Countries,” Inter-AmerUan Economic Affairs, Vol. X, Summer 1956. Data on 
freight rates appear in Douglass North, “Ocean Freight Rates and Economic Develop- 
ment,” Journal of Economic Histoiy, Dec. 1958, and in Sarah S. Montgomery, “The Terms 
of Trade of Primary Products and Manufactiured Goods in International Trade, 1870- 
1952,” unpublished Ph. D. dissertation. University of Wisconsin, 1960. 

Terms of Trade, p. 263, and “The Terms of Trade and Economic Development,” 
pp. 73-81. 

!3 “'The Long-Run Terms of Trade Between Agriculture and Manufacturing,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, October 1959. 

“The Terms of Trade of Primary Products.” 
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E\fflESCE niOl* JfBER DATA 

The XBER export and nnport pnce indexes may be «ev.-ed as a new 
set of obser\-auoiM bearing on th* relaUvc prices of manufactured and 
agricultural or pnmarj products entering into internaUonal trade Four 
rreasures of this relaUonship are d-^cribed m Chart 4 and App-nda 
Tab’e H 9 

The clearest trerds relate to agricultural exports Eeti^een the 
1880s and the l^oOs the purchasing povver of manufactured imports 
(foreign manufactures) o%er Am<mcan exports of farm products fell by 
20 per cent or more mostly betneen the middle 1890 1 and th** 1920 s 
Since th^n th^rc has been no clear secular trend ^^lthInU^ exports ih- 
change has been rrore violent the pnce of manufactured products dc 
clir^ bj almost half in comparison wth agncultural products Here 
too th^ largest drop carre after 1894 another large fall dunng World 
^^ar 11 was onl) partiall) re^-ersed afterward. 

Although th*- purchas Jig power of U5 manufactured exports over agn 
cultu-al ir-ports rose dunrg the 1930 1 to heighu 60 to per cent abot-c 
187® or 1913 it has » ice d«bn<*d to the po nt where no d»iin-te trend can 
b- jdeni*fied. The l®a0$ as a whol^ show some detenoraiion compared 
with the 18S0s and 1913— in fact with the who'e prewar p^nod But th» 
Inels of th* ratio for 1879-81, 1913 ard I9>8'€0 are almost identical and 
the verdict must be— probably no change poisiblv a slight decline 
On!) wtihin irrports do manufactured goods pnces exhibit a relative 
gam. Manufactures imported into tb" U5 ircrcased in price b> about 
23 per cent between the 1880 s and the 19^0 s compared with foreign 
agncultural products The gain tool th** form of a substantial increase 
before World War I (olIcp.>ed b> a great jump dunng the war and in the 
1930s and ih^n a retreat to the level of the 1920s 
Two pnce relationships are urpli-d bu* no» stall'd in tliese indexes One 
v>3s a great decline m th^ ratio of export to import pnccs of manufactured 
/from } juj ihe JS 8 O 3 to* 75 /.i ih* ibec’Aer *< 2 / s 

increase n the ratio of export to impiort pnccs amorg agncultural pro- 
ducts-from 79 in the 1880-89 dccad* to 1 23 m 1930-59 
Not all pnmar) products arc agncultural and U e proportion which is 
has undoubted!) fallen o* er the last eightv jears within both exports and 
imports For th- j-ears through 1923 in addition to the index for fiiushed 
manufactures we ha\e an VBER index for all commodities other than 
manufactures”— a b oad dehmuon of pnmar) products But for the later 
“From ISjI to 1939 hovfever there wu x stead} ny pajoeg osilr in 1934 
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CHART 4 

Ratio of Manufactured to Agricultural Product Prices 
(1913 ratio = 100) 



Source: Appendix Table H-9, 

years, there is no similar index available. The direction of change in the 
ratio of manufactured to primary product prices can be calculated, how- 
ever, by comparing manufactured to total export and import prices; the 
relation to total primary product prices would always be in the same direc- 
tion, but stronger. 

This comparison is made, using only prewar and postwar data, in 
Table 2. On the export side, the relation with agriculture is confirmed. 
U.S. export prices for manufactures fell by more than one quarter with 
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change. By 1959-60, however, all four had fallen slighdy below the level 
of the 1880’s. Manufactured imports rose in price relative to four groups 
and fell relative to the other four; the rises were generally stronger than 
the falls. 

Before 1913, relative prices of manufactures clearly declined. U.S. ex- 
ports of primary products rose in price compared to exports and imports 
of manufactures in all eight comparisons and U.S. imports of manu- 
factures fell in price in five out of eight. Since 1913, manufactured imports 
have risen in price relative to seven out of eight primary product classes. 
Manufactured exports have gained compared to four primary' classes and 
lost in comparison with four others. 

What conclusion can now be reached regarding the terms of trade be- 
tween primary and manufactured commodities? For the period before 
1913, the weight of evidence indicates declining terms of trade for manu- 
factured goods. This is particularly clear for American manufactures but 
also appears true for foreign manufactures. Over the -whole eighty years the 
picture is not quite as clear. U.S. exports of manufactures declined in 
price relative to total primary imports and exports and to agricultioral 
exports; compared with agricultural import prices, they changed very 
little, possibly falling slightly. Imported manufactures fell in price relative 
to U.S. agricultural exports but rose compared with total primary product 
imports and exports and agricultural imports. 

In summary, comparisons with exports of U.S. manufactures strongly 
contradict the belief in declining relative primary product prices; compari- 
sons with manufactures imported into the U.S. mildly confirm it. On the 
whole, there seem to be more instances of primary' products relatively 
gaining in price than losing. The scatter around the relationships among 
totals is large, and supports Kindleberger’s view that the primary vs. 
manufactured product distinction is not a particularly useful one for the 
analysis of changes in terms of trade. 

We have used the terms “favorable change” or “favorable direction” 
frequently as a synonym for a rise in prices. From the cases mentioned, 
however, it should be clear that rising prices were often not really favorable 
to the producers concerned. Some instances clearly represented producers 
who were losing their world markets, perhaps because their productivity 
was lagging behind that of industries or countries with “unfavorable” 
changes in prices or terms of trade. Some evidence on the effect of pro- 
ductivity movements is discussed in the next section of this chapter, and 
Chapter 2 deals further with the interrelationships of price and quantity 
change. 
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TABLE 3 

Rjelatjon of Manufactured to Prikarv Product Prices, bv 
Economic Class, S Year Averages 



Manufactured Prodxts Pnet Index as 
Crude MaDufactured 

Foodstu^s FoodstufB 

% of Price Index For 
Crude 
MatenaU 

Serm 

Manufactures 

UN ExportsofManu/acluruendlmpwtsofPnma^Proiiucts 


1879-1883 

113 1 


124 3 

148 5 

1884-1888 

113 1 

lOSO 

131 7 

153 9 

1889-1893 

82 2 

822 

124 6 

1331 

1894-1898 

92 6 

97 1 

123 5 

138 8 

1899-1903 

139 8 

102 4 

112 2 

1107 

1994-1908 

131 9 

96 5 

103 0 

108 9 

1909-1913 

1085 

894 

97 7 

107 6 

1949-1953 

48 4 

925 

1127 

82 4 

1954-1958 

46 9 

991 

125 9 

82 4 

1959-1960 

65 5 

108 7 

138 0 

94 0 

U S Experts oj Manufacturts and Exports of Primary Products 


1879-1683 

122 8 

1330 

145 7 

1404 

1884-1888 

132 4 

138 5 

1442 

135 0 

1889-1893 

1175 

1256 

134 6 

123 6 

1894-1898 

126 2 

129 7 

159 6 

126^ 

1899-1903 

122 6 

1254 

137 9 

1105 

1904-1908 

1124 

1208 

120 1 

1012 

1909-1913 

96 8 

995 

101 e 

102 3 

1949-1953 

95 8 

1034 

744 

828 

1954-1958 

120 5 

117 1 

81 9 

80 9 

1959-1960 

136 8 

1400 

95 6 

91 2 

UN Imports of Manufacturts and Exports ^ Prtmary Product] 


1879-1883 

102 1 

1105 

121 1 

1167 

1884-1883 

1049 

1098 

1143 

107 0 

1889-1893 

102 9 

IlOO 

1179 

108 3 

I894-IS98 

1147 

1179 

145 1 

1146 

1899-1903 

111 6 

1141 

125^ 

J00 5 

1904-1908 

104 4 

1122 

111 6 

94 0 

1909-1913 

90 8 

933 

95 5 

95 9 

1949-1953 

127 5 

137 7 

99 1 

1103 

1954-1958 

1510 

146 8 

102 7 

1014 

1959-1960 

156 7 

1604 

109 5 

1045 

U S of Mamfostuns and Imbtrrts of Primary Pteducu 


1879-1883 

940 

685 

103 3 

123 4 

1884-1888 

89 6 

832 

104 4 

122 0 

1889-1893 

72 0 

72 1 

109 2 

1166 

1894-1898 

84 2 

883 

II2Z 

1261 

1899-1903 

1272 

931 

102 1 

107 9 

1904-1908 

122 6 

896 

95 7 

101 2 

1909-1913 

101 8 

838 

91 6 

100 9 

1949 1953 

644 

1231 

1500 

109 8 

1954-1958 

58 8 

1242 

157 8 

103 2 

1959-1960 

75 1 

1246 

1582 

107 7 


Source Appendix Tables A-1 and A-3 
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Price and Productivity Changes 

Great divergences among price trends for different classes of commodities 
are among the central facts of economic history. Upon the interpretation 
of these trends rest many of our explanations for the growth and decline 
of nations, classes, and industries, and for the enrichment of one class 
or nation and the impoverishment of another. 

One such interpretation (often referred to as the Singer-Prebisch thesis)^® 
is based on the belief, discussed earlier, that the terms of trade of primary 
products vis-a-vis manufactured goods have deteriorated over the long 
run,^’ and that these trends have led to a widening of the gap in real 
income between primary and manufactured goods producers.*® Crucial to 
this conclusion is the conviction that productivity changes have not been 
responsible for the deterioration in primary products’ terms of trade— that 
in fact, they have tended in the opposite direction. 

A great deal of data on productivity by sectors in many countries would 
be required to investigate thoroughly the influence of productivity changes 
on international price relationships. We have made no attempt to collect 
such data, and much of the necessary information is probably not avail- 
able. But the development and refinement of productivity measures for 
various sectors of the American economy offer opportunities for analysis 
of price changes within American exports. We have, as an experiment, 
examined the long-term decline in the prices of U.S. exports of manu- 
factures relative to those of U.S. exports of agricultural products.** A com- 
parison of available productivity data with the list of export indexes in 
Appendixes A to C would probably suggest other candidates for investiga- 
tion. 

“ See, for example, H. W. Singer, “The Distribution of Gains Between Investing and 
Borrowing Countries,” American Economic Review, May 1950, pp. 477-478, and The 
Economic Development of Latin America. 

An alternative version of the thesis emphasizes the terms of trade of underdeveloped 
countries vis-&.-vis the more advanced countries, which is not necessarily the same ques- 
tion, as Kindleberger and Singer himself have pointed out. Singer later stated a pre- 
ference for the second version, “my original emphasis was too much on primary com- 
modities and their characteristics and not enough on underdeveloped countries and their 
characteristics.” (Comment on Kindleberger’s “Terms of Trade and Economic De- 
velopment,” p. 88). 

Just as it is crucial to arguments for agricultural price parity programs within the 
industrial countries which attempt to keep parity ratios constaht over long periods of 
time. 

Our findings regarding price changes svithin U.S. exports would not necessarily 
apply, of course, to changes between export and import prices or within imports. But 
Singer, in the comment on Kindleberger’s paper quoted above, hints they are related: 
“I gladly accept this shift in emphasis (from primary products to underdeveloped coun- 
tries) even though it leaves the chronic troubles of the primary producers within the 
industrial countries to be explained” {ibid). 
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As can be inferred from the preceding section of this chapter, the net 
barter terms of trade for agricultural and manufactured exports" shov»cd 
\er> different trends (Chart 5) The purchasing pov.er of agricultural 
exports rose by about 50 per cent betsveen the 1880 s and the intcrvsar 
penod, fluctuated around the intetAxar lesel dunng the early 1950 s, and 
then declined to roughl> 30 per cent abose the 1880 s level The purchas- 
ing power of manufactured exports owr imports, on the other hand, fell 
by 15 to 20 per cent before World War I, climbed to a peak in 1932, and 
then declined again to a postwar average below that of 1913 Only in 
1959 60 did it regain the 1913 level 

It would be wTong, of course, to read into these figures a decline in 
welfare for the producers of manufactured products (measured in terms 
of ability to purchase imports) For this we would wish to know, not the 
purcliasing power of a unit of output, which we have measured, but pur- 
chasing power per unit of input This is esiimated as the product of the net 
barter terms-of-trade index and a productivity index It represents, for 
each of the two sectors, Viner’s “single factoral terms of trade 
We calculated this measure from the NBER and Commerce export and 
import prices indexes and Kendnek’s indexes of output per manhour and 
total factor productivity " These last take account not only of manhours 
worked but also of capital employed and, in the case of manufacturing, of 
changes in the composition of the labor force ^ d j 
The results of this computation (Chart 5) give a far different impression 
from that implied by the net barter terms of trade In terms of inputs, 
the purchasing power of both agncultural and manufacturing factors of 
production increased greatly In the 1950 s, it was four to five times the 
imtial level, measured by output per manhour, and three to four times as 
high, raeasunng by “total factor productivity ” The growth of purchasing 


•• ^Ve refer here to the ratio of their jmccs to total import j>nces or, m other words, 
their purchasmg power over imports in generaL 
•‘Jacob Vmer,5fad«s nlAr Tradr, New York, I937,pp 55&-559 

’•John \V Kendnck , Trrubvttfie Umitd States, Princeton for fffiER, 1961, 
Appendixes B and D hlany doubtful aspects of this computation spring to mind im 
mediately For one thing, manufacturing and agriculture, as mdustnes, do not comcide 
with what we call manufactured and agncultural oeports. The main culpnt m in 
comparability is the class of manufactured foodituHs, most of which we class as agn- 
cultural even though part of their value has been added m manu^cturmg and they arc 
included in the manufactured products productivity index Their pnee behavior, however, 
was similar to that of crude foods 

^Veighting u another problem The appropriate productivity indexes for such a com 
putauon would have export rather than domesbe weigho There are also differences la 
v'aluation , a good part of the value of many exports, as reported in our data, was added 
by the transportabon industry as well as by othm which intervene between the producer 
and the exporter . ^ r& 


TRE^^DS IK PRICES AKD TERMS OF TRADE 
CHART 5 

Terms of Trade for Agricultural and Manufactured Products; 
Ratios of Export Prices and Export Value per Unit of 
Factor input to Total Import Prices 


Agriculture 

Manufacturing 



Source: Appendix Tables H-14. H*1S, and H-16. 
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po^ver o%'cr imports by manufacturing factors of production was quite 
similar to that for agncultural factors, although the latter retained some 
advantage 

These pnce and productivity relations can be examined from a slightly 
different vie>vpoint We may ask how much of the very great decline m 
price of manufactured exports relative to agricultural exports can be 
accounted for by productivity differentials’ 

Chart 6 gives the answer to this question The total relative decline in 
price of manufactured exports was approximately 50 per cent between 
the 1880 s and the 1950 s Of this, roughly 30 per cent was accounted 
for by differential productivity movements The other 20 per cent could 
be said to be the real gain in purchasing power of the agricultural factors 

CHART 6 

Relation of Manufactured to Agricultural Prices, Productivity, 
and Values per Unit of Input 
(1913 ratio *= 100) 
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over the factors used in manufacturing production. If we compare the 
1880’s with 1913, all of the 25-30 per cent fall in purchasing power of 
manufactures can be explained by productivity differentials, measured by 
output per manhour; about two-thirds of it can be explained by using 
total factor productivity. Most of the unaccounted for long-term decline 
in the price ratio took place after 1913. This decline might represent the 
overstatement in agricultural productivity involved when only labor inputs 
are used, since there has been such a great increase in capital intensity 
in agriculture. To some extent, the price ratios may reflect the effects of 
U.S. price support policies in keeping up agricultural prices and terms of 
trade, or they may be affected by changes in inputs not covered by the 
indexes. 

Since the end of World War II, there seems to have been some reversal 
CHART 6 (Concluded) 



Source; Appendix Tables H-9, H-17, and G-7, 
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of the long-term trends; manufactured goods prices have been gaining on 
agricultural export pnces This too is m line with productivity movements ; 
output per manhour has recently been growing more rapidly in agri- 
culture than in manufacturing 

We conclude then— to the extent that one can draw a conclusion from 
so crude a test— that differences in the rate of increase in productivity 
between manufacturing and agriculture, particularly before World War I, 
account for most of the long-run decline in price of manufactured goods 
relative to agricultural products within U S exports ^ 

The “ratios of value per umt of input”** in Chart 6 are informative in 
another respect They reveal the seventy of the depression of the 1930’s 
for agriculture much more clearly than do the price ratios The price ratio 
between agricultural and manufactured products turned sharply against 
agriculture after 1929, but it remained considerably more favorable than 
before 1900 The ratios of value per unit of input, however, were more 
unfavorable to agricultural factors in the 1930’s than at any other time 
in the period covered here They were far worse than in the depths of the 
depression of the 1890’s, and the short-term swings were far larger than 
any conceivable estimate of the trend ” 


Relation of Foreign Trade Pnces to Domestic Prices 
For the analysis of shifts m the flow of trade or the balance of payments, 
one 1 $ often interested not so much in absolute changes in export and 
import prices as in their relation to the domestic price level In both 
exports and imports, a single large shift in this relationship occurred more 
than thirty years ago and has not been reversed 

Before World War I, the ratios of export and import prices to domestic 
prices** fluctuated within a narrow range (Chart 7) Both exports and 
imports exhibited a slight downward trend with respect to domestic 

•* Kcndnck found (tbtd , Chapter 7) that productivity and price changes were highly 
correlated within manufacturing — productivity accounting for half or more of the variation 
in pncc movements 

These ratios are, to some extent, analogous to Viner’s “double factoral terms of 
trade ” 

•* Singer has recently laid heavier stress on the importance of cyclical swings in prices 
and import earnings as compared to secular trends, m PnhUms m Internationa Ecanamics, 
pp 85-^6 

** For domestic pnces, the impliat price index underlying GNP was used Expenments 
were performed with vanants, such as the index underlying the flow of goods to con- 
sumers plus gross producer durables, which, by virtue of its omission of services, might be 
considered more comparable to merchandise trade The results were so similar to those 
using GNP that they have not been presented here Some use is made of a vanety of 
measures of domestic output, however, in Qiaptcr 2 
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pnccSj but ut IcBSt p 2 .rt of the trend W3S 3 . result of differences in index 
number construction.’’ 

The first year of peace found export prices 10 per cent above their pre- 
war ratio to domestic prices, and import prices 10 per cent below. By the 
early 1930’s, both sets of ratios had fallen about 35 per cent below the 
1919 levels. Since then, neither exports nor imports have reached more 
than 80 per cent of the 1913 price ratio, except briefly, and both have 
hovered between 70 and 80 per cent through most of the postwar years. 

CHART 7 

Ratio of Export and Import Prices to Domestic Prices 
(1913 ratio = 100) 

Per ccnl 



Source: Appendix Tables H-18 and H-19. 

’’ The domestic price index is a Paasche price index, derived by dividing what is, 
in effect, a value index by a Laspeyres quantity index. The foreign trade indexes are 
Fisher “ideal” index numbers. If, for the period before World War I, we substituted our 
Paasche price indexes for the Fisher indexes, the downward relative trend in export 
prices would disappear and the relative decline in import prices would diminish con- 
siderably. 
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Neither export nor import prices have risen far enough to approach e\-en 
the loi\-est points in their prcvsar relations to the domestic pnce Ie\'eL 

This decline in fcreign trade pnces could be explained in n%-o ^^•a)•s 
It a conceis-able that there v^as considerable dn-ergence betvk-een hom** 
and export o* import prices for mdiwdual commodities AItemam-eI>, 
commodiues that ha\e fallen relaln-dv in pnce might ha\-e greater im 
poTt^nce in international trade than in the domestic econoin> 

The fint explanation v.-ould be contrary to theoretical cxpectauons 
regarding conipeuu\e markets Furthcrtnore, our experiments wth pre- 
war data (reported in Chapter 4) suggested that export and import pncea 
conform closelj to domestic pnces vihere comparisons can be made On 
the other hand, these measures onered neither the inters^ar penod, v»hen 
the largest discrepancies in the indexes appeared, nor the postwar pro- 
grams for disposal of surplus farm commodities The latter are likeh to 
base caused some dechne in export as compared to domestic agncultural 
pnces 

At least one theoretical consideration might lead us to expect a heaner 
vteight in international trade than in domestic trade for commodities with 
rclat«'el> d*dinmg pnoes Exports and imports mas contain a smaller 
proportion of what might be called “sheltered commodities and services— 
Items such as heas7 building materials and certain of personal and 
busin-ss semces for which it is difrcult to shift to foreign sources of supply 
when domestic prices nse In other words, jt seems lUely that elastiaties 
of subsDtution, for a single country s production, are higher on the a^■erage 
ivithin international commodity trade than within the domestic economy 
As a result, the conposmon of a country s international trade could be 
expected to shift mom quickly than the compoation of its domestic output 
towards items whose pnces are declining relab\-ely This characteristic by 
Itself would lend to lead to a dccim* in export and import pnces relative 
to domestic pnces 

The ratio of foreign trade pnces to the C\P deflator is shown in Chart 8 
for manufactured and agncultural products The strongest force behind the 
downward trend is seen to be manufactured export pnces, which fell b\ 
half relative to the domestic pnce 1 -\tI Both manufactured and agn 
cultural import pnces also declined relamely, while pnces of agncultural 
exports undens-ent large short term fluctuauons with no distinct trend. 
Pnces of agncultural exports hasx been declining in most of the peacetime 
years smee 1913, but large jumps during the two^^orld ars canceled out 
the years of dechne 
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A further breakdown into economic classes for the prewar and postwar 
years (Table 4) reveals even more impressively the pervasiveness of the 
decline in foreign trade prices. Every class but one has fallen in price 
relative to domestic output by the 1950’s, some by only a little, others by 
almost 50 per cent or more. The contrary behavior of imports of crude 

CHART 8 

Ratio of Manufactured and Agricultural 
Export and Import Prices to GNP Deflator 
(1913 ratio = 100) 


Per cent ^ ports 



Source: Appendix Tables H-18 and H-19. 
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TRENDS IN PRICES AND TERMS OF TRADE 
foodstuffs resulted from the great postwar increase in coffee prices. In 
1959-60, however, even this class had fallen below the 1879-88 level.^ 

The substitution of Paasche price indexes for the Fisher indexes before 
1913 would have had very little effect. It would have eliminated the slight 
rising trend of relative agricultural export prices and most, or ail, of the 
very mild drop in relative prices of manufactured imports. 

The fact that the relative decline in foreign trade prices was concen- 
trated in the 1920’s and 1930's might argue for an explanation related to 
that period alone, rather than one involving more fundamental charac- 
teristics of foreign trade. But it is also possible that the concentration of 
the aggregate trend within a few years, rather than the trend itself, is the 
“accidental” feature of the series. 

The behavior of prices for agricultural and manufactured products casts 
some light on the timing of the decline in the total index. Manufactured 
export prices fell quite consistently, relative to the dor.i 2 stic price level, 
from the 1880’s to the 1930’s, and then leveled off. Agricultural export 
prices rose slightly (in relative terms) before 1913. This rise canceled out 
in the total index most of the fall in manufactures prices, since agricultural 
exports were so much more important at that time. Agricultural export 
prices jumped more than 45 per cent during both World Wars and then 
fell. In the 1913-19 increase, agriculture was still important enough to 
carry the aggregate index with it. The sharp fall in aggregate prices after 
World War I was the result of price declines in both agricultural and 
manufactured products. 

On the import side, both manufactured and agricultural products 
declined in price compared with the domestic index from the 1890’s to 
the 1930’s, and aggregate import prices declined with them. There was 
some recovery in both import price indexes following the 1930’s, but a 
renewed decline began after the Korean War. 

It would appear, then, that declining foreign trade prices were fairly 
widespread among commodity groups and over time, and that the main 
reversals of this decline, particularly for primary products, occurred in 
wartime. 

In Chapter 2, this fall in export and import prices relative to the domestic 
price level is shown to be important in the analysis of the relations between 
the volume and value of trade and measures of domestic output. 

As in other cases mentioned earlier, the long-term decline in export and import 
prices may be exaggerated slightly by the difference in formula between foreign trade 
and domestic price indexes. Substitution of the Paasche indexes (Appendix A Basic 
Tables) in Table 4 would have lowered the 1879-B3 figures to approximately: 

Imports of crude foodstuffs 109 Exports of crude foodstuffs 1 03 

Imports of semimanufactures 86 Exports of manufactured foodstuffs 93 
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CHAPTER 2 

Trends in Values and Quantities 

The foreign trade of the United States, like almost every other aspect of 
Its economic life, has been characiemed by persistent growth (Chart 9 
show 3 the data since 1869) There were, it is true, periods of retardation 
and declme as well as sudden spurts and reversals that marked war and 
reconstruction penods But the only major peacetime interruption of the 
flimh was the great depression of the 1930’5 which cut into international 
trade ev'en more deeply than mto other areas of the economy The interwar 
expenence was unique m at least two respects The seventy of the dechne 
in both export and import values and quantiues had nev er been approached 
m peacetime, even in the depression of the 1890’s The failure to recover 
previous peak levels after ten or fifteen years was a l s o unprecedented. 

In the postwar yean the amplitude of fluctuations and the length of 
recovery penods have returned to prewar Icvcb 


Trends m the Ratio of Total Trade to Output 

BACKGROUN'D OF THE PROBLEM 

It has often been said that the economic development of a country reduces 
Its dependence on foreign trade and that the spread of industnahration 
throughout the world tends to diminish the importance of international 
trade by reduang tho<e differences in economic structure and skill which 
are the basis for profitable exchange 

Pervading this discussion has been the bchcf that international trade 
consists mainly of the exchange of manufactured goods from the developed 
countnes for crude materials and foods produced by the undeveloped 
areas The importance of international trade in the mneteenth century 
was therefore considered to be a temporary phenomenon. The eventual 
industrialization of the backward areas v>ould result in the diversion of 
their export staples to domestic uses and in the replacement of imported 
by domestically produced manufactured goods 

This line of reasomng is related to classical iheonzmg regarding the 
future terms of trade between agricultural and manufactured products. 
The link between them is exemplified by a frequently quoted statement 
from Torrens to the effect that the pnce of crude products relativ’C to 
manufactured goods would ev'entually nse withm developing countnes, as 
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TRENDS IN VALVES AND QUANTITIES 
it already had in the older countries, thus destroying the basis for the 
most profitable trade between them.' These predictions were echoed more 
than a century later by D. H. Robertson, who considered it evident that 
“we must learn to accomodate ourselves permanently to a smaller rela- 
tive volume of international trade. . . .” The fact that “the scope for 
advantageous exchange between nations is narrowing” would not only 
diminish the relative volume of international trade but also encourage 
trade restrictions because the narrowing of the gap of Comparative 
Advantage” would make the welfare loss from a reduction in imports less 
important compared to advantages in terms of, for example, stability.^ 

Similar pessimism about the future scope of international exchange had 
been expressed by German economists around the turn of the century, and 
for much the same reasons.' Sombart, for example, stated that over a 
period of fifty or hundred years, civilized nations had become less inter- 
connected through trade relationships, and less involved in world markets. 
Actually his evidence— very dubious estimates for Germany in 1830 and 
1895 — indicated no more than an unchanging trade-income ratio.* 

1 “As the several nations of the world advance in wealth and population, the com- 
mercial intercourse between them must gradually become less important and beneficial. 

. . . The species of foreign trade which has the most powerful influence in raising profits 
and increasing wealth, is that which is carried on between an old country in which raw 
produce bears a high value in relation to wrought goods, and a new country where 
wrought goods possess a high exchangeable power with respect to raw produce. Now, 
as new countries advance in population the cultivation of inferior soils must increase the 
cost of raising raw produce, and the division of labor reduce the expense of working it 
up. Hence, in all new settlements, the increasing value of raw produce must gradually 
check its exportation, and the falling value of wrought goods progressively prevent their 
importation; until at length the commercial intercourse between nations shall be con- 
fined to those peculiar articles, in the production of which the immutable circumstances 
of soil and climate give one country a permanent advantage over another.” Robert 
Torrens, Essay on the Production of Wealth, London, 1821, pp. 288-289. 

* “A narrowing of the gap of Comparative Advantage will not only diminish the 
volume of advantageous foreign trade, but will tend to produce a state of affairs in which 
there is a relatively large volume of foreign trade trembling, as it were, on the margin of 
advantageousness, and liable to be blown to one side or the other of that margin by small 
changes in the wind of circumstance. If, having been for some time just outside the range 
of profitableness, it is suddenly blown just within that range, great dislocation and distress 
will be caused to those who have laid their plans on the expectation of its remaining 
outside that range; and at the same time the benefit conferred on the community as a 
whole will be relatively small.^^ D. H. Robertson *‘The Future of International Trade, 
Economic Journal, March 1938, pp. 7-8. 

’ See Jacob Viner, “The Prospects for Foreign Trade in the Postwar World,” Trans- 
actions of the Manchester Statistical Society, Annual Meeting, June 19, 1946, reprinted in 
Viner, International Economics, Glencoe, 1951, and in American Economic Association, 
Readings in the Theory of International Trade, 1949. These arguments are more extensively 
discussed in Albert O. Hirschman, National Power and the Structure of Foreign Trade, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1945. 

‘Werner Sombart, Die Deutsche Volkswirlschaft im Neunzehten Jahrhundert, 7th ed., 
Berlin, 1927. 
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This line of argument has been attacked on sev’cral grounds Viner attn- 
buted an^ fall in the imjiortance of international trade since the 1870’s to 
the effect of increased tariffs, import quotas, and other “deliberate ob- 
stacles to international trade” rather than to any “natural factors Other 
\snters argued that the role of the “traditional” t^pe of exchange— manu- 
factured goods from industrial countries for foods and raw materials from 
undeieloped ones— had been exaggerated They pointed to the import- 
ance of the exchange of agncultural products against other agricultural 
products and of manufactures against manufactures, or to the major im- 
portance of trade among industrial countries as compared to that bet\«en 
* International Ecmernu, pp 31&-317 
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CHART 9 (Concluded) 

Index (t9t3=)00) Q u a n li I y 



industrial and nonindustrial ones.' Eugene Staley presented national in- 
come and trade data (in current dollars) for several countries which showed 
little clear change in trade-income ratios before the 1930’s.' Mainly 
interested in proving that there had been no absolute decline in trade, 
he accepted relative decline as a fact, attributing it to the shift in consumer 
demand from goods to services as income increases. But he may have 
been influenced in this by the data for the 1930’s, the last period he 
covered. 

In a recent article, Deutsch and Eckstein® reported that an increase in 
trade-output ratios during early stages of economic development, followed 
by a decrease in the later stages, has been a typical pattern. But their data 
for individual countries showed very diverse patterns. It is true that the 

* For example, Hirschman, National Power, p. 146; League of Nations, Industrialization 
and Foreign Trade [by Folke Hilgerdt], New York, 1945; Eugene Staley, World Economic 
Development, Montreal, International Labor Office, 1945. 

’ World Economic Development, pp. 137—143. 

® Karl W. Deutsch and Alexander Eckstein, "National Industrialization and the 
Declining Share of the International Economic Sector, 1890-1959,” World Politics, 
January 1961. 
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latest >ea« w-ere rot the highest of the whole penod, but in se\-eral cases 
lhe> were close to it. There was no rising penod in the trade-output rauos 
for the U.S , and the nse for Gennanj rested on the sirtuahy worthless 
Sombart figures rneniioned earlier In an> case, a considerable effort of 
the imagination is required to discern among the Molent war and interwar 
fluctuauons and the rapid postwar increases m the ratio, a consntent 
pattern of a gradually nsuig trend followed b> a declining one 

The sam* article attempts to assess trends in constant-dollar trade 
rauos benveen 1890 and I9M, but the results are satiated by the use of a 
single (unexplained) deflator for the exports of all the countnes listed- In 
the of the United States, for example, Deutsch and Ecbtein <hoH a 
growth rate of 31S per cent per decade m the \*olume of exports, as com 
pared with one of 33 8 per cent for national income The NBER index, 
ho^^•e^'e^, shows a growth m expots of 36 6 per cent per decade — higher 
than domestic output rather than loiter 
The new KBER pnce and quanuty mdexes enable us to jm-estigate the 
relauons between trade and output m the United States for the last 
eight) years in real terms, as is done tn the theoreuca! htersture, rather 
than purely m money terms— the orJy possib3ity up to now 
\Ve shall also glance at the penod before 1879 by talang advantage of 
some recently constructed estimates of U3 commodity output smce 1839 


V S TMDE-OXfTTVr RATIOS 

IMien the export and import trade of the United States u compared with 
current s-alue gross naUonal product or commodity output, the expansion 
that ^N'as so e\^de^t in Chart 9 vanishes completely Instead, the data «eem 
to confirm the pessimistic predictions about the course of world trad" 
discussed earlier Rauos of exports (o G\P (Table 5 and Chart 10) after 
fluctuating between 6 and 7 per cent during most years before ^Sorld 
^^ar I (slightly higher during the 1870s) dropped as Imv as half that 

• Absolute lerels of iiade-output ratios cuaoi eas3v be traislated into mearures of the 
usportsnee of foreign trade to the eooTonjj There are diffsreaee* la vaJuatioo, for 
example — foreign trade prices probably lying somewbere between the producers’ prices 

the Shaw data and the purchasers prices of the Komets data. And there are d-S- 
culties in cboosmg a CKKCpt ofoutput for individual conunodities and narrowly defined 
industries, gross output ts the clcsest to exports and imports, but bccotnes inflated by 
dupbcaOon as these are combined nto la^cr isdustnes or total output. T-Tpirt i and 
imports are free of duplication in the sense that a product exported in crude form will 
not be export'd again as a manufactured itesn, although it is true that a product cn 
potted as a crude material may be exported la processed form. The use of an unduplicated 
total such as finished manufactures is an anperf-ct solution because many exports and 
imports are in a crude or serTumanufactured state. Value added, another posnWe 
denominator, is an attribute ef industries rather than commodities 
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level during tlie 1930 s nnd then recovered only to 3 .n ziverage of about 
5 per cent after World War II. 

For imports the decUne was even greater; the ratio to QNP in the 
1870’s ranged between and 9 per cent, averaging about 7 per cent. It 
fell in two sharp drops after 1871 and again after 1895, to a level of 
between and 5 per cent just prior to World War I. Another sharp drop 
after 1929 brought the ratio down to around 3 per cent, and the postwar 
recovery did not carry it much above 3^ per cent. 

Values of international trade have been compared in the literature 
with several measures of output. Table 5 indicates that the conclusions 
dravm would not be substantially affected if any of three common 
measures were used. The ratios of trade to GNP (column 2) show the 
steepest decline, partly because GNP includes services, which were grow- 
ing more rapidly than commodity output. From 1869-89 to 1930-39 the 
ratio of exports to GNP fell 47 per cent and that of imports 53 per cent. 

TABLE 5 


Ratios of Exports and Imports to Domestic Output, 
Current Doliars 



Output of Finished 
Commodities and Con- 


Flow of Commodities to 
Consumers plus Gross 
Producers’ Durables, 


struction Materials, 



Producers’ Prices 


Purchasers’ Prices 


(Shaw) 

GNP (Kuznets) 

(Kuznets) 


RATIO OF EXPORTS 


1869-1889 

14.8® 

7.0 

11.0 

1879-1889 

1 5.3b 

6.9 

10.9 

1889-1913 

14.2 

6.8 

11.5 

1922-1929 

12.0 

5.3 

9.3 

1930-1939 

8.8 

3.7 

6.2 

1948-1937 


5.1 

8.2 

1958-1960 


4.7 



RATIO 

OF imports 


1869-1889 

13.8® 

6.6 

10.3 

1879-1889 

13.6b 

6.2 

9.8 

1889-1913 

10.7 

5.1 

8.6 

1922-1929 

10.4 

4.6 

8.0 

1930-1939 

7.3 

3.1 

5.1 

1948-1957 


3.5 

5.5 

1958-1960 


3.6 



Sources; See Table 6. Shaw data are total output through 1913 and "output 
for domestic consumption” thereafter. The 1869-89 ratio comparable to laterye^^ • • 
® Exports and imports are average of 1869-89. Output data are average of 1 , 


b Exports and imports are average of 1879-89. Output data are average of 1879 and 1889. 
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chart 10 

Exports 2 nd Imports 2 $ a Percentage of Gross National Product, 
Current and 1913 Dollars 


Exports 



ISTO »®30 »900 t920 f9» fSSO f9S3 


Source Appendix Tai!e G*11 

Ratios to the Kuznels cominodiC) Pow senes (column 3) declused less 
rapid!) — b) 44 and 50 per cent dunng the same penod— but by 1948-57 
the% had wrtualls caught up wth the GXP p“Tcentage3 Trade dedmed 
least when measured agairat the Shaw senes, 41 per cent fcr exports and 
47 per cent for imports from 1869-89 to 1930-39 

In the twentj j-ears before the Civil ^^ar, export ratios {based on GaD 
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man’s recently published estimates of commodity output), “ were some- 
what lower on the average than in the rest of the years before "World "War I. 
Import ratios were, however, slightly higher before 1860 than after. 

We may say, then, that there seems to have been a large and consistent 
decline, extending over a period of more than a century', in the ratio of 
the value of imports to the value of American domestic production. This 
decline has taken place mainly in several large jumps. Export ratios, com- 
paratively stable before World War I, have been considerably lower ever 
since.'^ 

IVhen the effect of price change is removed, a very different picture 
emerges of the relation between the quantity of trade and output since 
1879.“ Export ratios in 1913 dollars were at approximately the same level 
during the 1920’s as before World War I; they were cut sharply after 1929, 
but regained their earlier levels after World War II (Chart 10 and Table 
6). The postwar ratios have been above those of the 1880’s and approxi- 
mately equal to those of the 1890-1913 period; no downward trend is 
evident. 

The behavior of the import ratio, too, ^v•as strikingly different when 
constant-price figures ^vere used. After some decline bet^veen the 1880's 
and the 1890’s, the import ratio rose and maintained, during the 1920’s, 
a higher level than in the whole prewar period (in sharp contrast to the 
current-dollar figures).^ During the 1930’s, when the current-dollar import 

^’’Robert E. Gallman, “Commodity Output, 1839-1899,” Trends in the American 
Economy in the Nineteenth Century, Studies in Income and tVealth, Vol. 24, Princeton 
University Press for NBER, 1960. 

The difference in trend bettN-een export and import ratios is a reflection of the shift 
in the international capital position of the United States. 

Lacking export and import price index^ for earlier years, we cannot study quantit>' 
relationships before 1879. Douglass C. North has recently published new export and 
import price indexes for the period 1790 to 1860 in The Economic Growth of the United 
Slates, 1790-1860, Englewood Clifis, N.J., 1961. But the tasks of linking these to indexs 
for later years and filling the gap between 1860 and 1879 still remain. The existing 
indexes for these years, discussed in the Introduction, appear too w’eak to support any 
conclusions regarding long-term trends. 

This seems to contradict the general impression. For example, in Don D. Humphrey, 
American Imports, Ness' York, 1955, a chart on p. 19 and a table in Appendix 1, p. 527, 
show a fall of 38 per cent between 1890 and 1919 in the ratio of imjxjrts to finished 
commodity output in constant dollars (Shaw’s data). Our figures indicate virtually no 
change in this interval. The difference between the two findings arises mainly from 
Humphrey’s use of the U.S. \\'holesale Price Index to deflate imports. The Wholesale 
Price Index rose 147 per cent during these years, considerably more than the implicit 
index underlying his denominator (Shaw’s series for finished commodity output des- 
tined for domestic consumption), which rose only 1 19 per cent. Our import price index, 
in contrast, rose less than the implicit deflator — only 85 per cent. Humphrey was av.are 
of the possibility of bias in his deflator but apparently felt that the Keeps index (T. J. 
Kreps, “Import and Export Prices in the United States and the Terms of International 
Trade, 1880-1914,” Quarterly Journal of Economia, August 1926), which was the only one 
available at the time he wrote, was overly dominated by coffee, sugar, and wool (see 
Humphrey, American Imports, note p. 20 and p. 99). 
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ratio fell to half the le\-el of the 18805, the quantity ratios were the 
highest since 1879 Onl) after 1937 did the constant-doUar import ratios 
drop sharply, falling b> a third within fiv'c years, to the lowest levels in 
our record After NSorld \Sar H, they began to climb sharply \int3, m 
the years 1958-60, they again reached a level similar to that of the 1880 s 
Over the whole pcnod, then, the only suggestions of a downward trend 
in the ratios of the quantity of trade to output were the low interwar 
export and postv»ar import ratios Both now appear to have been tem- 
porary It IS clear, therefore, that the well known decline in the value 
ratios has been largely a price phenomenon It u a reflection of the fact, 
pointed out in Chapter 1, that both import and export prices hav-e fallen, 
in the long run, compared with domestic prices 
Thus, although current value export ratios have followed roughly the 
pattern expected by Sombart (and othen mentioned earlier), ratios for 

TABLE 6 


Ratio or Exmbts ajo to Doutmc Oottvt, 

1913 DotXAU 



Output of Ftotsbed 
Coas^odities asd Coo- 
ttntcuoa NCatenaB, 
Producen* Pncci 
(Shaw) 

CVP (Kuzoeu) 

Flow of Commodities 
to Conrumen phs Cron 
lyodueen' Durables, 
Puichasen' I^ces 
(Kuzara) 


RATIO or 

extorts 


1879-18S9 

144* 

&4 

104 

1889-1913 

14 7 

68 

114 

1922-1929 

12^ 

6.1 

106 

1939-1939 

104 

5 1 

84 

1943-1957 


67 

104 

1953-1960 


64 



lATio or 

ntroRTS 


1879-1839 

\2XF 

54 

a? 

1889-1913 

104 

44 

84 

J922-J929 

114 

57 

94 

1930-1939 

11 1 

54 

84 

1943-1937 


44 

74 

1958-1960 


54 



SotscES Kunetidata Seaon KumeU, Cufuat w luFams^ienad 

Finxwtg, Pnneeton for NBER, 1961, and urpublabed vvorW-een underiyu^ that study 
Shawdau WTUum H Shaw, VeL* c/CoT-vdi^ Osipv: Saee New York, NBER, 
1947, senes entitled "Output destined for dorrestK coniumptioa.” Exports and tasports 
a« from Table A-6 

‘Exports and Knporti are average of IS79-89 Output b average of 1879 and 1889 
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current-dollar imports and constant-dollar exports and imports for the 
United States appear to contradict his thesis. It is in real terms that the 
pessimistic outlook for the future of international trade has usually been 
stated and theoretically justified. 


Agricultural Trade and Output 

BACKGROUND OF THE PREWAR AGRICULTURAL EXPORT TRADE 

Despite increasing industrialization after the Civil War, agricultural ex- 
ports were predominant in U.S. trade throughout the nineteenth century. 
For almost 100 years, until the early 1890’s, agricultural products were 
73 to 83 per cent of total exports, “ and even at the beginning of World War 
I they still accounted for almost half. Thus, agricultural exports virtually 
kept pace with the rapid growth of industrial exports almost to the end of 
the nineteenth century. At that time, their share of total exports began a 
fifty-year decline, leveling off only during the last few years at a little 
over 20 per cent. 

Since agricultural exports played so large a role, the development of 
American trade during this period must be studied against the background 
of shifting and interacting supply and demand conditions for agricultural 
production in the United States and her chief market— Europe. These 
supply and demand changes were interrelated; long-term shifts in supply 
conditions encouraged and yet depended on the changes in demand. 

The changes on the demand side were such familiar economic events 
of the nineteenth century as the growth of cotton textile manufacturing, 
the urbanization and industrialization of Europe with the attendant 
growth of income and the decline of European agriculture.^^ The Eastern 
seaboard of the United States played the same role vis-a-vis the West that 
Europe played in relation to the United States as its population shifted 
from rural to urban areas and from agriculture into manufacturing. 

On the supply side, the second half of the nineteenth century repre- 
sented the climax in the development of American agriculture and the 
agricultural export trade. Farm output grew at a rapid and fairly constant 
rate throughout the nineteenth century,^® but it slowed down at the 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1902, p. 73. 

Some of these developments are summarized in Edwin G. Nourse, American Agri- 
culture and the European Market, New York, 1924, pp. 8-42 and 239-276. 

I® Marvin W. Towne and Wayne D. Rasmussen, “Farm Gross Product and Gross 
Investment in the 19th Century,” Trends in the American Economy in the Nineteenth Century, 
Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 24, Princeton University Press for NBER, 1960. 
Some of the constancy in the rate of growth may have been imparted by the estimating 
procedure. 
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beginning of the t^^emleth century and never regained its earlier rate’^ 
Agricultural productivitj and output per capita increased faster in the 
second half of the century than m the first, per capita output reached 
levels that were never attained again" 

The grovvtli of farm output was associated with great expansions m 
the farming area of the United Slates Tlie land added to farms m the 
fifty years ending in 1900 was almost twice the 1850 acreage, and almost 
equaled that added in all other years After 1900, growth in the farming 
area slowed considerably " 

The major increases in farm output, and particularly those in the major 
export products, involved not only expansions in the farming area but 
also large scale migrations of production to new areas In the first half 
of the century the major migration vvas that of cotton production from 
Georgia and South Carolina (the original producers and still responsible 
for more than half of the output in 1820), to Mississippi, Ixiuisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas which accounted for most of the increase in output after the 
1830s* 

The migration of gram and meat production was the outstanding feature 
of the second half of the century In 18W the North and South Atlantic 
states accounted for more than half Uie wheat and oats, almost half the 
cattle (other than daif> cattle) and over 30 per cent of com output and 
swine Only 14 per cent of the swnne, 15 per cent of Uie cattle, and 12, 6, 
and 5 per cent of the corn oats, and wheat, respectively, were accounted 
for by the states west of tlie Mississippi By 1900 the share of the Atlantic 
states in all of these products had fallen to 10-13 per cent, west of the 
Mississippi It ranged from 48 per cent for oats to 65 per cent for wheat and 
70 per cent for cattle® 

Accompanying the westward expansion of agriculture vsas the growth of 
railroad mileage, which more than doubled between the end of the Civil 
War and 1879, more than redoubled by 1899, but increased much more 
slowly thereafter® With the forging of railroad connecUons both the 
eastern United States and Europe were brought economically closer to the 

‘^Appendix Table G-9 

•• Appendix Tabic 0-6, and Towne and Rasmuxsm, * Farm Groa Product.” 

>*U.S Department of Agncutnirc Agnnfbiral Stslutiet, I9S7, p 520 

•* U S Statutics Cureau, Treasury Department, ”The Cotton Trade of the United 
Stato and the Worlds Cotton Supply and Trade," XfgnJ’h Surtman *f Comrtu c/d 
Ftnenct cf US , March 1900, pp 2545-2552 

*• U S Census OfTicc, I2th Census tftht LmUdSlcltt J$00, \'ols V and VT, and U.S 
Bureau of the Census, iJiA Cmnu Mr J9/0, Vo! V 

" VE Bureau of the Census, //uli>nccl Siatulta eftfn Uratei Sides, 1949, pp 200, 202 
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West by falling freight rates. For example, rates for the shipment of wheat 
from Chicago to New York by lake and canal fell by more than 50 per 
cent between 1860 and 1879 and by another 50 per cent from 1879-1899- 
rail rates for the same product fell by 50 per cent between 1869 and 1879 
and about 30 per cent more by 1899.“ Ocean freight rates for American 
exports also fell drastically during the nineteenth century, particularly 
before 1850 and after 1870.^* 

With rapidly increasing production and falling prices and transporta- 
tion costs, American grain and meat products invaded European markets. 
American wheat, for example, drove both German and Russian wheat 
from the English market during the 1860’s and I870’s, and supplied more 
than half of British wheat imports to the end of the 1800’s.“ In a similar 
way American meat products captured the British market from European 
suppliers who had dominated it before the 1870’s, although the newer 
exporting areas, such as Argentina and Australia, began to challenge the 
American position toward the end of the century.^® 

After the 1890’s there was a sharp reversal in the agricultural situation. 
The expansion in the farming area slowed, and the increase of farm 
production, which had raced ahead of the growth of population in the 
1870’s and more than kept pace with it during the 1880’s and 1890’s, 
began to lag behind. The quantity of agricultural exports, which had 
multiplied several times since the Civil War, began to fall slightly, while 
agricultural prices recovered from their long post-Civil War decline and 
began to rise more rapidly than other prices. European countries turned 
to new sources of food : Canadian, Indian, and Australian wheat; Argen- 
tine beef; and Canadian and Danish bacon, for example, all began to 
supplant American products in the British market. 


TRENDS IN U.S. EXPORTS AND OUTPUT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Values of U.S. agricultural exports after World War II were ten times 
those of the post-Civil War period and triple those of the years just before 
World War I (Chart 11). Only the depression of the 1930’s reversed the 

U.S. Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, “The Grain Trade of the United 
States and the World’s Wheat Supply and Trade,” Monthly Summary of Commerce and 
Finance of the C/.5., January 1900, p. 1973. 

Douglass North, “Ocean Freight Rates and Econornic Development, 1750-1913,” 
The Journal of Economic History, December 1958. 

U.S. Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, Monthly Summary of Commerce and 
Finance of the U.S., January 1900, p. 2058. 

U.S. Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, “The Provision Trade of the 
United States and the World’s Provision Supply and Trade,” Monthly Summary of Com- 
merce and Finance of the U.S., February 1900, pp. 2328-2336. 
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trend for ony length of nme, slashing export values to 40 per cent of 
those in the 1920 s and reducing them belmv the average value of the 
a.„d. before \VorId War I The advance in general was an uneven one, 
slowing during the 1880 s and ISOO’s and aeeeleratmg during the two 

*'^e quanutv of agricultural exports showed no such growth. Its rapid 
increase until the late 1890’s-much faster than the values-was followed 

CHART 11 

Value of U S Agricultural Exports. Current and 1913 Dollars 



Source Appendix Table A 7. 
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by a long period of stagnation. The levels just after World War II were 
no greater than those of the 1890’s, more than fifty years earlier. Only 
recently have exports of agricultural products come to life again, grow- 
ing, at least for a few years, at a rate reminiscent of the nineteenth century. 

Because of this lack of growth over so many years, the quantity of 
agricultural exports declined relative to total national output. The extent 
of this fall is shown in Chart 12. Before 1900 agricultural exports were 
almost always above 5 per cent of deflated GNP— slightly higher in the 
1870’s than in the eighties and nineties. By the 1930’s, a long, steady 
decline had carried them below 1| per cent of GNP. They have remained 
roughly at this level since that time. Data for current-value ratios, not 
shown in the chart, tell much the same story. 

There are two possible explanations for this reduction in the importance 
of agricultural exports. It might have reflected the shifting of resources 
out of agriculture within the domestic economy, or it might have implied 
a shift within U.S. agriculture away from dependence on foreign markets 
and toward reliance on domestic consumption. 

Over the period as a whole, as can be seen in Chart 12, the first factor 
was the crucial one. The decline in agriculture’s share of gross national 
product is much steadier than, but roughly parallel to, the decline in the 
ratio of agricultural exports to GNP. This rough, long-run agreement is 
reflected in the fact that the ratio of agricultural exports to agricultural 
gross product shows no long-term trend.^^ 

Despite the fact that the fall in agriculture’s share of gross output ex- 
plains the long-run fall in the ratio of agricultural exports to GNP, some 
very substantial shorter-term changes in the ratio remain to be accounted 
for. There is, in particular, the contrast between the steady decline in the 
domestic position of agriculture since 1869, and the failure of agriculture’s 
share of exports, measured in constant or current dollars, to decline until 
the 1890’s. This contrast reflects a considerable shift toward foreign 
markets for farm products; agricultural exports rose from about one- 
eighth of agricultural gross output just after the Civil War to a peak of 
roughly one-quarter at the end of the 1890’s. After that, however, the 

This ratio is only a crude measure of the importance of export trade to farm income. 
On the one hand it tends to overstate the importance of exports because an agricultural 
product will have a higher value at the port of shipment than at the farm. Even if the 
product has not been processed, the export price includes value added by the trans- 
portation and, perhaps, the wholesale trade or service industries. Processed farm pro- 
ducts contain value added in manufacturing as well. 

On the other hand, the export ratio tends to understate the role of international trade 
because many products of agricultural origin, such as textiles and leather goods, drop out 
of the agricultural class between the farm and the port of export. 
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TRENDS IN VALUES AND QUANTITIES 
foreign share began to fall; following a brief rebound during World War I, 
it plummeted during the thirties to the lowest level since before 1869. 
World War II again lifted the ratio, ivhich has continued to rise errati- 
cally toward the prewar levels. 

The high ratio of exports to gross income within agriculture in the 
1890’s represented a peak not only for the post-Civil War years but appar- 
ently for the nineteenth century as a whole, judging from current-dollar 
data on agricultural production. A comparison of agricultural exports 
with the Towne-Rasmussen output series,^* shows that the ratio rose from 
11 and 12 per cent in 1800 and 1810 to 13 per cent or more in 1840 and 
1850, almost 18 per cent in 1860, and between 20 and 23 per cent in 
1880-1900. 

The significance of the foreign market to American agriculture is only 
partially indicated by the level of these ratios, even apart from the ambi- 
guities in them mentioned earlier. Exports were much more important for 
some crops than for others and were particularly important to individual 
products when their output was expanding most rapidly. It might be said 
that the existence of a broad foreign market made possible some of the 
great spurts in production by providing an incentive to produce goods 
which could have been sold on the domestic market only at much lower 
prices. 

Cotton, which dominated U.S. agricultural exports before 1860, is the 
prime example of an export-dependent commodity. During the period of 
the most rapid growth in cotton production, between about 1815 and 
1840, the export ratio rose to almost 80 per cent and remained near that 
mark. From 1870 to World War I output grew somewhat less rapidly 
than before the Civil War, and the export ratio fell to 65-70 per cent. 
Production leveled off after that, and the export ratio continued to fall, 
until in recent years it has rarely been above 40 per cent. 

After supplying 80 per cent of the increase in agricultural exports be- 
tween 1800 and 1860, cotton lost its leading role and provided only 14 
per cent of the growth over the last forty years of the century. The main 
role then shifted to grain and meat products, which accounted for over 
70 per cent of the increase between 1856-60 and 1895-99. Production data 
show that the growth in cotton output slackened after the middle of the 
century; the growth of output of food grains, feed grains, and livestock 
accelerated.^Per capita output of food and feed grains and livestock hardly 
changed from 1800 to the 1850’s. After that all three rose until the 1890’s 
and then declined until the beginning of World War I. Except for cotton, 

“Farm Gross Product.” Ibid., pp. 282, 292. 
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the peak m exports and export raUos coincided vsith that brief period 
when production ran ahead of the increase of population The peak m 
cotton export ratios coincided with the most rapid increase in per capita 
output 

The story can be put in another way TTie pattern of exports for the 
major food items can be at feast roughly inferred from the output data by 
assuming constant per capita consumption This stability m consumption, 
in the face of changing farm prices and growing real incomes, suggests 
that domestic price and income elasticities were low, as might be ex- 
pected These low elasticities imply that the absorptive ability of the 
foreign market was a prerequisite for the great expansion in American 
agnculture after the Civil War ” 

Some further data on individual commodities emphasize the role of 
export trade in the expansion of agricultural output after the Civil War 
Exports of pork products were never very high relative to farm income 
from hogs less than 7 per cent in 1869 73, 21 per cent in 1899-1903, and 
17 per cent in 1904-8 But of the increment in gross income between the 
first and last of these periods, exports supplied 57 per cent, and the in 
crease in exports between the first and second periods was greater than 
the growth in gross income Corn exports rose from a little over 10 per 
cent of production entering gross income in 1869-73 to over 20 per cent 
in 1899-1903, and the addition to exports was about 26 per cent of the 
addition to production Exports were always important relative to v^heat 
output— some 24 per cent in 1869 73 and 36 per cent in 1894-98 But 
they were still more important in the increment to production— almost 
50 per Cent in the same period 

For some commodities, foreign trade, then, quickly provided an exten- 
sive market which could only have been created much more slowly by 
the growth of the American economy itself In this respect American de 
velopment depended on the willingness of the older industrial nations, 
particularly the U K , to permit their domestic resources to be shifted out 
of agriculture by the influx of cheaper products from the developing areas 

TRENDS JN U S AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 

Agricultural imports, like exports, have shown a large long-term increase 
in values (Chart 13) The short run similarity between the two value 
senes, however, is mainly imposed by large price movements such as those 

** n shou/d fee noted that the crude assumption of constant per capita consumphon 
will not serve at all for cotton The export ratio fell after 1840 while output per capita 
was still increasing 
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TRENDS IN VALUES AND QUANTITIES 
CHART 13 

Value of U.S. Agricultural Imports, Current and 1913 Dollars 

MtJitons of dollars 



during the tivo world -wars. Over the long run, agricultural exports rose 
much more than imports in price, but rose much less in quantity. 

Agricultural imports in 1913 dollars increased rapidly, and at a remark- 
ably steady rate, before IVorld War I. They showed none of the sharp 
fluctuations that were present in exports and no retardation after the 
1890’s. The interwar period found them between 30 and 100 per cent 
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abov e the prewar level, e\ en dunng the 1930 s " and they remained in this 
range after World War II 

The great swings in the agricultural import value senes were almost 
enUrely in pnces— even the tnpling or more in value that took place 
during and after World ^Var II Despite the turbulence of the yean that 
followed World \Var I the volume of agncultural imports hardly ev-er 
wo\ed more than 13 per cent above or be’ow the level of the 1920s. 
Relative to GNP, the value of agncultural imports declined before ^Vorld 
War 1, particularly dunng the 1890 s, and continued to fall m the interwar 
and postwar years (Chart 14) But the quantities behaved very differendy 
Their raUo to deflated GNP was very steady before 1913 and then jumped 
to a considerably higher level, which was sustained through the 1930 s 
Only after 1937 did they really decline— far below earlier levels— and the 
decline has persisted until recent years 

Since agriculture w as so steadily declining in importance in the domestic 
economy all these trends are rotated counterclockwise when compan 
sons are made with gross farm output rather than GNP Thus the volume 
of agncultural imports rose sharply relative to gross farm output m the 
prewar penod Even import values increased somewhat m comparison 
with current-dollar agncultural gross income Imports in the interwar and 
postwar periods were higher relative to domestic farm output than before 
World War I in both quantities and values, particularly in the former 
Despite the downward drift in the ratios, they still remam considerably 
above those of prewar days 

The growth of agncultural imports in comparison with agricultural 
output and exports cannot automatically be assumed to represent the 
result of direct competition between imports and domestic products The 
two groups contain very different commodities and some of the largest 
appear on only one side of the account Much of the competition between 
domestic and foreign agnculture is of a sort not revealed by foreign trade 
data. It IS competition within the U S between imports and domestically- 
produced crops and in other countries, between exports and foreign 
produced products 


Trade tn Manufactured Articles 

It is difficult to date the end of agncultural predominance in exports and 
the beginning of the nse of manufactures Our senes indicate that the 
•* There is some evidence that agncultural imports in the 1930 s were sustained by the 
severe drought which afflicted the gram-growtng areas of the United States See John H 
Adler, Eugene R Schlesinger and Evelyn Van Westerborg, The Pattern of UmUd StaUs 
Import Trade Smee 1923, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 1 952 
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share of agricultural products in total exports remained almost unchanged 
from 1800 through the early 1890’s (despite the relative decline of agri- 
culture in the labor force and in national income). 

Only after the 1890’s did it begin to fall steadily. This constancy in the 
share of agricultural products in exports is partly conceptual : we consider 

CHART 14 

Agricultural Imports as a Percentage of Farm and Total GNP, 
Current and 1913 Dollars 


Percent Agricultural Imports as Percentage of GNP 



Agricultural Imports as Percentage of Gross Farm Output 



Source: Appendix Tables G-12 and G-14. 
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as agncvUural a number of manufactured foods, such as flour and meat, 
which are treated in income and labor force statistics as products of manu- 
facturing Ideally, the export values should be divided among the secton 
(including transportation) in proportion to their contnbuUon to value 
added up to the point of export “ 

It is possible to roughly estimate the effect of applying the domestic 
industry classification to the trade figures Excluding manufactured foods, 
the share of agricultural products in total exports ranged from 60 to 70 
per cent until the late 1870 s,“ and then began to fall In other words, the 
share of manufactured foods in agricultural exports (as defined here) began 
to increase in the 1870’s Between 1820 and 1870 it had varied generally 
between 14 and 25 per cent, and had been close to 15 per cent in the years 
just before and after the Civil War Subsequently the share began to rise, 
reaching 37 to 39 per cent in the middle 1890’s, thus offsetting the falling 
importance of crude agricultural products The ratio of manufactured 
food to total agricultural exports fell below 30 per cent after 1908 It was 
again below that level during the interwar penod but has frequently been 
higher since the beginning of World War IT 

The inclusion of certain products of manufacturing industnes in agn- 
cultural exports requires some explanation Aside from reasons of con- 
vemence, such as the fact that crude and processed foods are customarily 
combined in international trade statistics, there is an economic argument 
as well As illustrated m Table 7, the food industries which supplied the 
mam items of exports, meat packing and flour milling, had a comparatively 
small part of their total value added m manufactunng Costs other than 
purchased materials accounted for only 12 to 16 per cent of the total 
output in these mduslnes, and most of the materials purchased came from 
agnculture In all other industries combined, despite the fact that some 
food industries are included, costs other than purchased materials 
accounted for 41 to 49 per cent of the value of output Furthermore, many 
of the matenafs were obtained from other manufactunng industnes radier 
than from agnculture 

Because of the very large role of purchases from agnculture in the total 
value of manufactured food products, a^cultural developments appear 

** This can be done using the type of data assembled for an input-output table. See, 
for example. Conference on Research in Income and Wealth, Infita Oulfial Analjns, 
Ttcftmcal Supplement, New Vbrk, NBER, 1954, Chap S But such tables would be needed, 
not for one year, but for a hutoncal senes 

’* This is a rough estimate made by subtracting manulactured foods from total agn 
cultural products It is too low by amounts between 2 and 5 per cent, judging Irom the 
evidence of the penod after 1879, because some of the manufactured foods subtracted 
had never been included m the agncultuial total 
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more relevant for understanding the trade in manufactured foods than 
changes within manufacturing. 

Despite the industrial development of the United States, exports of 
manufactures (nonfood manufactured products) had not, by the late 1890’s, 
encroached substantially on the overwhelming share of agricultural 
products. In the next fifty years, however, manufactures became the lead- 
ing export, accounting for more than all the other classes combined 
(Chart 15). Since World War II, the share of manufactures in total exports 
seems to have leveled off at about 60 per cent. 


TABLE 7 


Materials and Other Costs in Relation to Value of Product: 
Comparison of Main Food Industries with Others, 
1880-1900 

(dollar figures in thousands) 



Value 

of 

Product 

Cost of 
Materials 

Other 

Costs 

Other Costs as 
Per Cent 
of Value 
of Product 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
excl. retail butchering 

1900 790,253 

686,861 

103,392 

13.1 

1890 

564,667 

482,897 

81,770 

14.5 

1880 

303,562 

267,739 

35,823 

11.8 

Flour and grist 
mill products 

1900 

560,719 

475,826 

84,893 

15.1 

1890 

513,971 

434,152 

79,819 

15.5 

1880 

505,186 

441,545 

63,641 

12.6 

All other industries 

1900 

11,653,428 

6,182,727 

5,470,701 

46.9 

1890 

8,293,799 

4,244,995 

4,048,804 

48.8 

1880 

4,560,831 

2,687,540 

1,873,291 

41.1 


Source: U.S. Census OfHce, Twelfth Census of the United States: 1900, Manufactures, 
Part 1 (1902), pp. 3, 8, and 14. 


The ratio of manufactured exports to deflated GNP behaved similarly; 
it grew rapidly over the period as a whole, reaching its highest levels in 
the postwar period. But again, there is no evidence of a rising trend within 
the postwar years. 

The rise of manufactures to a leading role in exports was partly a 
reflection of the increasing importance of manufacturing in the economy, 
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as exempliSed b> its gro^^^ng share of the labor force and of nauonal 
inoime But the share of manufactures mcreased much more rapidly m 
exports than m the domestic economy as the grtn^-th of manufactured 
exports outstripped that of manufacturing outpuL 
This difference in rate of grcnvlh is reflected m the rauo of exports to gross 
manufactunrg output,** v.hich more than doubled betv.een the early years 

CHART 15 

Trade In Manufactures Compared with Tou! Exports 
and Imporu and GNP 


Manufaclures 0$ Percenfoce of Total Trade 



** Thu calculatioa u more hazardous for manidacTured than for agncultutal products 
b e c a use the vxiuauoii questio*u are snore important (see footnote 10) tSe have evaded 
the problem posed by valuation b> comparing only indexes of export and import quaa 
tioes and manufacrini^ output. 

The rauo of valu» aiWed lo value of product u much higher m agncultunt tKan a 
manufacturing Therefore, the cotsqsanson of exports, vthich are a value-of product 
measure, with gross output, vthich u a value added measure, is more apipropnate for tie 
farm sector Comparisons of exports and imports with value of production, by industry, 
wrremadeinaa unpublished stud) by Pbyflif A. Hallace, reported on briefly by Solomon 
Fabncanl in the National Bureau s 33rd Annual Report, hlay 19o3 pp 77—78. Some 
of the results of this study >»ere published m an article by Irvmg B Kravis on “Waga 
and Foreign Trade’ m Tir ibriKP cf£«wiitr and ^'-sftrtics, February 19o6 
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of our period and 1911-13 and rose another 50 per cent by the postwar 
period (Chart 16). 

Manufactured products are an enormously varied collection of com- 
modities, ranging from the simplest transformation of agricultural or 
mineral products to complex machinery or scientific equipment in which 
the cost of the original raw material is insignificant. The composition 


CHART 15 (Concluded) 

Manufactures as Percentage of GNP 
Percent (1913 dollars) 



Source; Appendix Tables A-6, A-8, A-10, and G-13. 

of manufactured exports has been changing ceaselessly since 1879 in a 
fairly consistent direction— away from products of animal or vegetable 
origin and toward those of mineral origin. Among those of mineral origin, 
the trend has been away from commodities closely tied to the production 
of raw materials, such as petroleum products, to metal products, including 
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machirery and \-chicles, and within the metal products group the shift 
has been to the more complex machinery and vehicles 

In 1679-81, manufactured petroleum products and articles of anunal or 
\-egetabIe ongm (mainly textiles, wood, and tobacco products) represented 
more than 65 per cent of Amcncan exports of manufactures, while all 
metal products accounted for on!) 21 per cent But the leading commodi- 
ties of 1879 contributed very httle to the great surge in manufactured 
exports that followed of the increase between 1879-81 and 1910-13, 
petroleum products, which were oicr 40 per cent of tlie total at the be- 
ginmng, contnbuted only 13 per cent, textiles, which had been 16 per 
cent, added onl> 8 Metal products were responsible for 73 per cent of the 
gam, and doubled their share 

By the end of ^Vorld War II, commodities of agncultural ongm had 
dwindled still further in importance Petroleum products had fallen to 
5 per cent of the total, while metal products had soared to over 60 per 
cent 1957, petroleum and textiles combmed were less than B per cent 
of manufactured exports, and textiles had declined e\en m absolute terms 
The metal products group reached two-thirds of manufactured exports 
and, in 1949-1957, accounted for almost 75 per cent of the growth in this 
class" 

The vTry steep nse in exports of manufactures was not matched on the 
import side, although imports ha\e increased almost continuoust) nnce 
1870 Rapid advances occurred immediately after both world wan, the 
recent increase considerably suipassmg the earlier one in quantity and, 
even more, m value and length 

For about sesenty years (from 1879 to 1950), the share of manufactures 
in total imports showed a declining trend (Chart 15), except during the 
late 1920’8, when skidding pnees reduced the share of agncultural im- 
ports Since 1950, ha\ve\-er, manufactures have jumped from 17 per cent 
of imports to more than 35 per cent— considerably above the levels of the 
lB80’s One must go back to the early 1870's to find percentages as high. 

*’ Many comploc phenomena are buned in dus jununary For example, the United 
States has steadily lost ground as a supplier of petroleum products according to the usual 
Inter n a tion al trade statistics But AmencazKnvned co rnpanies continue to supply capital, 
entrepreneurship, and technical skills for pelio[cum production abroad. 

Another interesting case u (hat of rubber products exports, the t-naw component of 
which was automobile and truck tires. Despite the growth m use of automobScs outside 
the Umted States between 1949 and 190?, daw did not esea keep up with total 
snanuTaciured exports But exports of synthetic rubber, which appears among sesu- 
manufactures, grew more than tenfold lo the same period. Both gro ups consut rubber 
products which are the output of domestic manufacturing industry and which contain a 
large technological component, but the shift fioni a finished to a semifinished product 
reduces the manufactured goo^ categixy 
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The ratio of manufactured imports to GNP in 1913 dollars also suffered a 
great decline from the 1880’s to the late 1940’s. It has recovered strongly 
since then, reaching the level of the 1880’s in 1959 and 1960. 

By comparison with domestic gross output in manufacturing, imports 
of manufactures had dwindled by the early postwar years, to less than one- 
quarter of the 1880-89 level (Chart 16). Since then they have recovered 
to the level of the 1920’s but not to that of the prewar period. 

CHART 16 

Ratio of Manufactured Export and Import Quantity Indexes 
to Manufacturing Output index 
(1913 ratio = 100) 


Per cent 



Source; Appendix Tables A-2 and A-4, and John W. Kendrick, Productivity Trends, 
output index on a 1913 base. (1955-60 from unpublished Kendrick tables.) 

Imports of manufactures, like exports, have changed radically in com- 
position. In both 1879-81 and 1890-94, textile products alone accounted 
for more than two-thirds of the total; by 1910-13 they had fallen to a half, 
and by 1949 to 20 per cent. Paper and paper products rose from 6 to more 
than 36 per cent, and metal manufactures from 8 to 13 per cent between 
1910-13 and 1949. 

The postwar resurgence of manufactured imports is of interest for a 
number of reasons. One is that reversal of the long-standing trend away 
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from manufactures would have implications for the stability of import 
demand and prices and for the U S balance of trade with other industrial 
naUons Another is that the changing composition of imports since 1949 
has involved shifts almost identical with those in exports— away from 
products of agricultural or organic ongin and towards products of mineral 
origin, parUcularly metal products (including machinery and vehicles) 
Textile and paper products, which constituted 60 per cent of all manu- 
factured imports in 1949, shrank to 35 per cent by 1958, and accounted 
for only 22 per cent of the increase in imports of manufactures But 
machinery, vehicles, and other metal products, the mainstays of American 
manufactured exports, increased their share of manufactured imports 
from 13 per cent to over a third during the same penod, and were respon 
sible for over 44 per cent of the increase in manufactured imports 

X S' 4 cy 

Vnce'Quanlity Relations 

PRICES AND QUANTITIES WmOV U S TRADE 
We have collected in this study an array of matched price and quantity 
data covenng a wide vanety of commodity groups wjthm US exports 
and imports No attempt has been made, except m a few cases, to go 
beyond U S trade data for the information on incomes and prices in 
other countries which could be built into a more complete analysis of 
pnce-quantity relations And no attempt has been made to estimate the 
underlying supply and demand elasticities V ^ 2. 1 

It has become a commonplace that a set of price-quanti/y observations 
cannot be assumed to trace out either the supply curve or the demand 
curve However, these observations can be and are used to suggest infer- 
ences about the underlying functions** Here «e will only call attention 
to some of the empincal regularities m the data, and offer a few tentative 
explanations or interpretations of them In particular we shall note the 
pervasiveness and strength of negative relations between pnces and quan- 
tities, particularly over the long run 
This section deals only with evidence for commodity aggregates Some 
inferences concerning price-quantity relations for individual commodities 
are drawn in Chapter 3 By exaimmng the relation between Paasche and 

•* A recent example « an attempt lo infer supply elasticities from pncc and acreage 
dataforBritish wheat m theprewarpenod See Afcmcur Olson, Jr , and Curtis C Hams, 
Jr ) ‘ Free Trade in ‘Com’ A Statistical Study of the Pnces and Production of ^Vheat 
in Great Bntaui from 1873 to 1914 ” QtiarUrfy Jeumal of Economus, February 1959 
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Laspeyres price indexes, we find that substitution in favor of commodities 
with relatively declining prices was an almost universal feature in total 
exports and imports and within virtually all of the commodity classes. 

The expectation of inverse price-quantity relations usually involves the 
response to relative price changes of relative quantities sold. But before 
1913 there are quite clear examples of inverse relations between absolute 
volumes and prices for total exports and individual commodity classes. 
Total exports, for example, showed a rising trend from 1879 to 1913 
(Chart 17). But there was a noticeable slackening in the rate of growth 
after 1898— the year in which export prices ended their long post-Civil 
War decline and turned upward. Before 1898 the only marked reversal 
in the growth in quantity was in the early 1880’s. This was accompanied 
by a corresponding temporary reversal in the price decline. 

Over shorter time periods, some parallel, instead of inverse, price and 
quantity movements emerge. Two sharp increases in export quantities 
(which occurred in 1888-92 and 1895-98, during the long-term downswing 
in prices) were accompanied by pauses in the price decline rather than by 
severe price cuts. 

Exports of agricultural products and manufactured foods exhibit nega- 
tive price-quantity relations more clearly, without the obscuring presence 
of strong trends. The period of rising agricultural exports coincides with 
the period of falling prices between 1882 and 1897-98, after which time, 
quantities declined slightly until World War I. It was as if the rising prices 
after 1898 (which, as noted in Chapter 1, were associated with a slowing 
in the growth of output and a decline in per capita output) choked off the 
growth of exports. Once again, however, short, sharp rises in export quan- 
tities temporarily stabilized prices in the course of the long-term decline. 

For manufactured food exports, the period of rising prices before World 
War I was clearly associated with a decline in quantities rather than a 
retardation or cessation of growth. Again, short spurts in export quantities 
seemed to bring a slight increase in prices. 

The difference between the long- and short-term patterns of price- 
quantity behavior suggests that the long-term changes represented shifts 
mainly in the supply function and the short-term changes, shifts mainly 
in the demand function. One would expect a negative price-quantity 
relation from the former and a positive one from the latter. 

In the sphere of relative, instead of absolute, price-quantity relations a 
striking illustration was given by Folke Hilgerdd' of the inverse relation 
between the relative prices of primary and manufactured products and 

Industrialization and Foreign Trade, p. 18. 
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CHART 17 

Price and Quantity indexes for U.S. Total, Agricultural, 
and Manufactured Food Exports 








TRENDS IN VALUES AND Q.UANTITIES 
their relative quantities in international trade. Using three- to five-year 
averages, he showed that prices of primary products relative to those of 
manufactured goods fell between 1876-80 and 1896-1900, between 1911-13 
and 1921-25, and between 1926-29 and 1931-35; they rose between 1896- 
1900 and 1911-13, between 1921-25 and 1926-29, and between 1931-35 
and 1936-38. In each case the relative quantities moved in the opposite 
direction. 

Hilgerdt’s method of estimating quantities was probably biased in favor 
of an inverse price-quantity relationship. He constructed his estimates by 
deflating the value of world trade in manufactured goods by a price index. 
This price series, which related to Great Britain alone during much of his 
period, was probably a poor approximation of the true world price index, 
as we have suggested in Chapter 1. To the extent that it was, Hilgerdt 
introduced in his quantity estimates spurious changes inverse to those in 
the price index.^® 

However, we have encountered similar inverse relations in many in- 
stances where the likelihood of such bias was much smaller. A purely 
technical explanation, therefore, seems inadequate; an economic one is 
required. 

Over short periods, changes in demand might be expected to outweigh 
those in supply. Yet, inverse price-quantity relations between primary (or 
agricultural) products and manufactured goods are frequent. One explana- 
tion is that supply elasticities are lower for agricultural than for manu- 
factured products. As a result, the effects of changes in demand will 
appear mainly in prices for primary products, but in quantities for manu- 
factured goods. Thus, in both world wars prices of agricultural products 
far outdistanced those of manufactured goods, but quantities lagged be- 
hind. In the early 1930’s, prices of manufactured goods fell much less than 
agricultural prices but quantities dropped more sharply. Some of these 
inverse movements go beyond short periods and encompass swings of ten 
or twenty years’ duration.^’ Presumably these represent changes in supply 
conditions. 

Along the same lines as Hilgerdt we have compared manufactured and 
agricultural products within exports and within imports. The export and 
import price trends differed markedly, as has been mentioned earlier. 
Within exports, manufactured goods became cheaper by comparison with 

The danger of spurious correlation is discussed further in Chapter 4. 

The influence of differences in supply elasticities may persist over longer periods 
because of differences in ease of entry and exit between agriculture and manufacturing. 
See Kindleberger, TTte Terms of Trade, pp. 227-231. 
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agncultural products, within imports they became more expensive Since 
the 1930 s, the direcuon of the import trend has been reversed 
Changes in export quanUtics hav-e been broadly the opposite of those 
in prices (Chart 18) Over the long run the quantity of manufactured 
exports has increased rapidly relative to that of agricultural products, 
while the pace of manufactured goods has fallen Even the rate of growth 
of manufactured exports seems to have been related to pnce changes 
After 1882, both quantity and pnce ratios were comparatively stable for 
ten or twelve >cars Between the 1890s and 1913, manufactures prices 
fell and quantities rose rapidly relative to agncultural products The inter 
war period was dominated b> large fluctuations in the pnce and quantity 
ratios, mostly in opposite directions Relauve quantities of manufactures 
fluctuated about a higher level, and pnees about a lower level, in the inter- 
war penod than in prewar years In the postwar penod manufactured 
exports were again much higher, relative to agncultural exports, while 
the pnce ratios hovered around the lowest level of the interwar penod 
Postwar short term fluctuations, tn relative quantities and pnees, however, 
seem to have been completely independent 
The shares of manufactured and agncultural products m total exports 
have fluctuated inversely to the pnce ratios Like the quantity and pnce 
ratios, they were stable for a time after 1882 Between the 1890 s and 1913, 
the share of manufactures rose from 20 to over 30 per cent, while the 
relative pnce of manufactured exports declined 
^Vithm imports, inverse behavior of pnees and quantities was much less 
visible , even quite large mov ements m one variable were without reflection 
in the other (Chart 19) But taking whole penods at a time, one can ob- 
serve the phenomenon here too 

The strength of the inverse relationship in Chart 18 is not easy to 
explain, since agncultural and manufactured exports do not, to an im 
pCFtsst sxSA’Ji, CicaEpeie uith cue a/fother for rssrkots Thero srr jothv- 
elements of competition, however all industnes compete for some re 
sources and, to some extent, all commodities compete for the consumer’s 
dollar Id addition, there may be a choice as to whether a particular 
product should be exported before or after processing The decision would 
be affected by changes in the productivities of processing industnes For 
example, in the last half of the nineteenth century a larger and larger 
proportion of wheat was exported as flour The change presumably was 
linked to the increasing efficiency in the U S flour milbng industry 
\Vithin agncultural products, where substitution between exports and 
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CHART 18 

Ratio of Manufaaured to Agricultural Export 
Price and Quantity Indexes 
(1913 ratio = 100) 



Source: Appendix Tables H-9 and G-15. 
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imports 13 plausible,** no trend appears m the quantity or pnce rauos 
before 1900 (Chart 20) But frcwn then until the late 1930 s, agncultural 
export pnees rose steeply in comparison with imports, and export quantities 
fell even faster After World ^Var II the pnce ratio reversed direction and 
fell most of the vvay back to the 1913 level, while the quantity ratio 
regained most of its loss since that date 

CHART 19 

Ratio of Manufactured to Agricultural Import 
Price and Quantity Indexes 
(1913 ratio = 100) 



Source Appendix Tables H 9 and G 15 

At first glance the relation between export and import pnce and quan 
tity ratios for manufactures appears weak before World War II because 
the changes in pnce rauos were so small compared with those in quantity 
raUos (Chart 21) On closer exammauon, however, it is clear that the 

*• Although a lar^e proportion of ^ncolcora] imports are considered fay the Depart 
mcBt of Agnculture to be “complementary ’ 
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changes were definitely inverse. A period of comparative stability, until 
about 1886, was followed by a drop in the price ratio and a sharp increase 
in the quantity ratio. From 1898 to 1910 there was another period of 
stability for both, followed by another drop in price and jump in the 
quantity ratio. Only the very great rise in the quantity ratio between 

CHART 20 

Ratio of Agricultural Export to Import 
Price and Quantity Indexes 
(1913 ratio = 100) 


Ratio 



Source: Appendix Tables H-20 and G-16. 

1894 and 1898 seems eccentric; it might have been a product of the sharp 
increase in tariffs that took place at that time. 

A surprisingly high elasticity of substitution between exports and im- 
ports of manufactures is implied by the fact that quantity-ratio fluctuations 
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CHART 21 

Ratio of Manufactured Export to import 
Price and Quantity Indexes 
(1913 ratio » 100) 



Source: Appendix Tables H-20 and G-16. 
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were so much larger than price-ratio movements If our data had ended 
with the interwar period, the negative price-quantity relation might be 
attributed to a spurious correlation between two series wth trends in 
opposite directions. But the reversal of the price-ratio trend after 1950— 

the rise in manufactured export prices relative to import prices was 

accompanied by a great relative increase in imports of manufactures. This 
fact suggests that the large implied response of quantity to price ratios 
may have been quite genuine. 

COMPARISON OF U.S. AND FOREIGN PRICES AND ^JUANTITIES 

The rise in world trade of a new country, a new commodity, or a new 
supplier of a commodity is often accompanied by declining prices and 
terms of trade. We might think of the lowering of price as the way in which 
the newcomer forces its way into world markets. Or, perhaps more appro- 
priately for a competitive economy, we might say that technological 
advances or the opening of new lands to cultivation have, by reducing 
prices, pushed the new country or commodity into world trade. 

This phenomenon has often been noted in such cases as the gro\vth of 
American raw cotton and British cotton goods exports in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, and in the rise of the American provision trade in 
the second half. The inverse movement of the volume of British exports 
with the terms of trade was commented on by Schlote,“ for example, and 
we noted (in Chapter 1) the relative fall in American export prices and 
terms of trade as the United States overtook and passed Great Britain as 
an exporter. 

For the years covered by our new indexes it is possible to examine the 
behavior of some components of the major import and export classes. A 
few of many possible comparisons for the period before World War I are 
discussed below. 

American exports of manufactures have been the main force behind the 
rise in this country’s foreign trade since the I890’s. If we compare U.S. 
export prices and quantities wth those of Great Britain (Chart 22), we note 
that both ratios were steady until the late 1880’s. Between the 1890’s and 
1913, the ratio of American to British prices fell by almost a third, while 
the quantity ratio increased almost four times. Two brief reversals of the 

“See, however, the substantial elasticities of substitution (of the order of 2^-3) between 
U.S. and U.K. exports of manufactures found in G. D. A. MacDougall, “British and 
American Exports: A Study Suggested by the Theory of Comparative Costs,” Economic 
Journal, December 1951. Our “elasticity of substitution” here is a somewhat strange 
construction, since exports and imports of manufactures are sold in different markets. 

Werner Schlote, British Overseas Trade, pp. 46-47. 
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price ratio decline Vi-erc reflected in intemiptions of the nse in qxiantity 
ratios. 

Similarly, U.S import prices for tnanufactures declined relau\-e to 
Bntish export prices, c\ en though Great Britain supplied an important part 
of VS manufactured imports Unless Bntish otport prices of manufactures 
to the U.S fell relaui-e to those of exports to other countries,” this means 
that U.S import pnees from countnes other than Great Bntain fell hy 

CHART 22 

Ratio of to U tC. Export and Import Price and Quantity 
Indexes. Toul Manufactures and Textiles 
(1913 ratio * 100) 



*• Kmdl'beiger’* figures {T?u Tmns »f TtaJt, p 33) do not luggest that they da He 
gives export unit values indexes lor total Uoited Ku^dom exporti exports to the 
U.S for I900/1876 and 19J3/I900 vhicb ean be combiaed into the foUowmg tsdeta 
(1872 = 100) for the two m a in maauiactuTed goods categones. 

Experii Alftets md 

To Afenafettares Textila 

U,S 133 72 

World 130 74 
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more, and probably substantially more, than the 15 per cent decline in 
total import prices. 

A narrower comparison** can be made of British and American exports 
of textile products. Again the fall in relative prices for U.S. exports over 
the period as a whole was accompanied by a great relative expansion in 
exports (Chart 22). Short reversals of the fall in prices were clearly reflected 
in the quantities. Relative prices of American textile exports rose in 1881- 
83, 1885-89 and 1903-07; relative quantities fell in 1881-84, 1886-89 and 
1902-07.*= 


CHART 22 (Concluded) ^ * 

Percent B. Textile Exports (U.S. -r U.K.) 



“ One of many possible such comparisons using the data in Appendixes A to C. 

A number of other comparisons could be made between groups of British and 
American exports, using the indexes of Schlote {British Overseas Trade) and A. G. Silver- 
man ("Monthly Index Numbers of British Export and Import Prices, 1880-1913,” 
Review of Economic Statistics, August 1930). Textiles could be subdivided further, and com- 
parisons might also be made of groups of metal products. The range of comparison could 
be widened a great deal by using domestic price data for narrow classes of commodities 
and both price and unit-value data for individual commodities. 
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TRE^DS IX VALUES AXD QUANTITIES 
These observations on Amencan import and export pnces of manu 
faclures cast further doubt on the representativeness of British export 
pnces of manufactured goods By showing the dechne m Great Bntam’s 
share in world trade, the quantity trends illustrated here, as well as those 
shown by Hilgerdt,** reinforce the impression that Bntish export pnces of 
manufactures must ha\e been rising relative to those of other countnes 
Thus, the improvement in Great Bntain's terms of trade before World 
War I may ha\e been more a reflection of the decline m the oompeutive 
position of her exports than a source of increasing real income 

The use of UK data to represent tlw whole world results in errois, 
which can be seen when the League of Nations indexes for U S manu* 
factured exports and imports are compared wnth the NBER indexes 
(Table 8) The League’s export-quantity index for 1881-85, demed by 
dividing U S export I’alues by a price index constructed from U K data, 
was more than 40 pier cent higher than the NBER index On the import 
side the League’s index falls by II p>er cent between 1881-85 and 1896- 
1900, ivhile the NBER impxJit-quantity index rises by over 30 pier cent 

TABLE B 

Lsagvs or Naaovs and NBER EsmtATB cr VoLina or U.S Tradz bc 
Makvtactvms, i681-!9]3 
(1913 - 100) 



Exparti 

Imports 

NBER 

League of 
Nataons 

NBER 

League of 
Nauocs 

1881-1885 

11 8 

168 

52 8 

59i 

1886-1890 

HI 

16 9 

64.2 

63.2 

1891-1895 

19 4 

21.9 

57 8 

61 1 

1896-1900 

35 2 

344 

70J 

526 

1901-1905 

47 5 

521 

70A 

691 

1906-1910 

62 I 

65 6 

91.5 

87 6 

1911-1913 

93 1 

902 

98 7 

947 

1913 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100 0 


Souses LeagueofNsUoiuuidaalrom/ndSaifria/LcalwnantfForn^Traiir NBERtndexes 
from Appendix A. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PWCE-qUANTITY REIATIONS 

We have discussed a number of cases in which pnee and quantity changes 
showed a strong negative correlation The direction of the relation is m 

** Industnaltzalion tmd Forngn Trait, pp 157—158 Because of H3geidt’» method of 
esti m a ti ng quantity, these arc essentially value trends. 
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accord with the hypothesis that the changes represent shifts in supply 
functions. However, two (questions arise. Should it be possible to observe 
the effects of supply changes through price changes? And why are these 
price-quantity relations often characteristic of commodity aggregates even 
when not of the individual commodities? 

If product A exported by country X is a perfect substitute for product A 
exported by country y, their prices in country Z must, by definition, be 
equal. If there are no transportation costs, the export unit values for 
commodity A from the two countries will be equal also. An increase in 
productivity in country X, which results in a fall in the export price of 
commodity A, will cause a fall in the export price of A from country Y, 
if Y is to remain in the market. No interrelations between price and quan- 
tity changes will be observable." 

What then accounts for the many negative price-quantity relationships 
that were found? It is the incomplete adjustment of prices in the two 
countries, because of such factors as transportation costs and imperfect sub- 
stitutability. If transportation costs are introduced in the example above, 
the fall in X’s export price of A will widen X’s market area and contract 
y’s market area. After the adjustment they will still be selling at the same 
c.i.f. price in any market they share, but Z’s export price need not have 
fallen to the same degree as X’s price. 

Imperfect substitutability operates in the same manner. The fall in X’s 
price of commodity Ai will drive Y’s exports of A^ out of some uses or 
reduce its share in some areas, but will not eliminate it completely. One 
can therefore observe a fall in X’s export price relative to Y’s associated 
with a rise in X’s relative quantity of exports. 

Even where there are no frictions (and every decline in AT’s export price 
for A is matched by Y, but accompanied by a decline in Y’s volume of 
exports) a negative price-quantity relation may be observed for com- 
modity aggregates or total trade. A will gain in importance among X’s ex- 
ports and lose in importance among F’s exports. In a price index which 
reflects this shift, the price of X’s exports will decline relative to that of 
y’s exports. The quantity index of country X will rise correspondingly. 

We conclude, then, that these negative price-quantity relations are not 
freaks or accidents. While they may not directly measure elasticities of 
substitution, they reflect them and may serv’e as approximations to them. 

Several attempts were made in the early stages of this study to explain the growth 
of particular U.S. food exports in terms of changes in export price relations behveen the 
U.S. and foreign competitors. Most of them failed because of the similarity between 
U.S. and foreign price movements. 
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Summary of Man Findings 

Before going into some of the more techmcal aspects of the NBER m 
dexes, it ma> be v^xirthuhile to recapitulate the main findings of the first 
tv»-o chapten 

Tvi-o widely held beliefs regarding net barter terms of trade found no 
confirmation m the data for the United States One is that there has been 
a substantial long-term unprosement in the terms of trade of deseloped 
countnes, includmg the United Slates, the other, that there has been a 
s gnificant long term detcnoration in the terms of trade of primary as 
compared to manufactured products 

Although there ha\-e been \ery large swings in U S terms of trade since 
1879, no long run trend has emerged The average level of U^ terms of 
trade smce ^^orld War II has been almost the same as before World War I 
However, the terms of trade have been improving quite steadily since 1951 
The preponderance of our data appeared to be contrary to the accepted 
view regarding the terms of trade between primary and manufactured 
products Manufactured products in U^ trade became cheaper relative 
to primary products, particu!arl> before World ^Va^ I The purchasing 
power of manufactured exports fell with respect to both exports and 
imports of pnnur> products, export pnees of primary products rose com- 
pared with those of imported manufactures 
Neither of these findings prove that fess developed or pnmary producing 
countnes have expenenced favorable shifts in their terms of trade L3ce 
most of the onginal evidence on this question, ours is indirect A regional 
or country breakdown of trade would be required to ascertain the course 
of U S terms of trade vis-a-vis particular areas or countnes 
For only one of the comparisons of agncultural and manufactured 
pnees— that within exports— was it possible to test roughly whether the 
trend represented maml} producQvity or real income changes It appeared 
that most of the long-run relative decline in export pnees of manufactures 
could be accounted for b) the fact that manufactunng productivity ad- 
vanced at a more rapid rate than agricultural productivitj , particularly 
before ^\orld War I The reversal of the productivity relation since World 
War II has been accompanied by a revrrsal of the pnee relation as well 
However, it was evident that the pnee ratio understated the pbght of the 
agncultural sectors in the 19305 By comparison with manufactured 
exports, agncultural exports suffered a drop m purchasing power per unit 
of input not only back to the prewar level, as indicated by the pnee ratio, 
but far below any level we have observed here 
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The productivity data suggest that declining long-run net barter terms 
of trade are far from a certain sign of declining real income — they may 
well represent growing productivity and competitiveness. This impression 
is confirmed by the frequency with which declines in relative prices are 
associated with growth in relative quantities. This negative price-quantity 
relation appeared not only between agricultural and manufactured ex- 
ports but between agricultural and manufactured imports, between exports 
and imports of agricultural products, and between exports and imports 
of manufactures. Similarly, the growth of U.S. exports of manufactured 
products (for example, textiles) relative to those of the U.K. was accom- 
panied by a relative decline in U.S. export prices. These events, in con- 
junction with other evidence that negative relations between price and 
quantity changes are quite pervasive, suggest that productivity changes 
were the most frequent cause of long-term relative price movements. 

A comparison of the value of exports and imports \vith the value of 
domestic output confirmed the view that there has been a decline in the 
ratio of trade to output. Import ratios have been falling for more than a 
century, while export ratios reached something of a peak in the last half 
of the nineteenth century before receding. 

The volume of trade, however, shows no such long-run decline in im- 
portance. Recent export ratios have been among the highest since 1879; 
import ratios, very low just after World War II, have recently recovered 
strongly, reaching the pre-World War I levels in 1958-60. However, they 
have not repeated the higher levels of the interwar years. 

The contrasting behavior of current- and constant-dollar trade ratios, 
caused by the substantial decline in the ratio of export and import prices 
to domestic prices, demonstrates how misleading the common practice of 
using them interchangeably can be. Most of the decline in this ratio 
occurred during the interwar period. The subsequent recovery in foreign 
trade prices fell far short of restoring the prewar relations. 

Although no long-term trend was observed in aggregate trade-output 
ratios, there was evidence of a connection between export ratios and rates 
of growth in output for the agricultural sector, as well as for agricultural 
products individually. It took the form of a peak in the importance of the 
foreign market when the growth rate of domestic output was at its highest. 
Foreign markets took large shares of additions to output, even for com- 
modities in which their initial share was not so great. In such commodities 
as cotton, grains, and meats it appeared that the wide extent and pene- 
trability of the foreign market was a prerequisite for the rapid growth of 
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Amencan agriculture, particularly in view of the presumably low clas- 
Ucity of demand for agricultural products Amencan economic growth 
was thus aided not only by the frequently cited siae of the domestic market 
but by the opportunity the foreign market provided for rapid expansions 
in specialized fields of producuon 
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CHAPTER 3 


NBER Indexes: Methods of Construction 
and Comparisons Among Them 

Chapters 1 and 2 summarize long-term trends in the foreign trade of the 
United States as they are described by the new NBER indexes in con- 
junction with data previously available for later years. The remaining 
chapters deal mainly with the NBER indexes themselves, and thus -with 
the period they cover : 1879 to 1923. The process of studying the technical 
characteristics of the indexes uncovers additional substantive findings rele- 
vant to the earlier chapters. 


How the NBER Indexes Were Constructed 


The NBER price and quantity indexes used in Chapters 1 and 2 are 
Fisher “ideal” index numbers. Paasche and Laspeyres indexes, employed 
later in this chapter, were an intermediate product in the computation 
of the Fisher indexes. 


All the indexes were constructed in four segments ; 1913-23, 1899-1913, 
1889-99, and 1879-89, using the final year of each as the base. The seg- 
ments were then linked at the overlapping years. The use of a single base 
for a period of ten or fifteen years has great computational advantages 
over annual linking, and also simplifies the interpretation of changes ex- 
tending over several years. While avoiding the arbitrary character of bases 
far removed from the period studied, it does introduce into year-to-year 
comparisons some elements extraneous to the years compared. 

A change in the price of an article which is of negligible importance 
in both of two years being compared could cause a substantial change in 
the Laspeyres index if the article were important in the base year. The 
Paasche index comparing two years can change even when all individual 
prices have remained the same, if the importance of the commodities has 
altered. Neither of these somewhat odd phenomena could occur in a 


direct comparison between two years.^ 

SP 0 

^In a direct comparison between years 1 and 2 the Laspeyres price index is— 

indirect comparison of years 1 and 2 wth year 0 as a base, the Laspeyres index is 
The Paasche index under indirect comparison, is 

EPAr I EPAt ( EPAi I 
EPodz I EPAx r’’ EPAx I EPAxJ’ 

instead of, as in direct comparison, 


;(or 

EPAx 

EPxdx 

(or 

EPxdz 

EPxdx 
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yBER INDEXES 

Companson of >-ears from different segments is conceptually quite com 
plicated, since it involves different scu of base year weights It may be 
thought of as implying the assumption that the index for one period, if 
extended, would be roughly parallel to the index of the adjoining period 
The mam adv'antage of the backward looking character of the index— 
the property that the base is the final year of a period rather than the 
initial year— IS that it permits the fullest use of the steadily increasing 
detail in which trade data were published In the fint quarter of 1879, for 
example, there were shghtly over 200 import commodities and 230 export 
commodities listed in the offiaal trade returns, m 1923 there were more 
than 800 import and 1200 export commodities 

Indexes constructed with the tenmnal year instead of the imtial year 
as the base have a number of pecuhanties which must be kept in mind 
when the different types of indexes are compared For example, the sub- 
stitution effects which are expected on theoretical grounds (pnee and 
quantity changes negatively correlated), will cause our Paasche pnee 
indexes to nse relative to the Laspeyres indexes, the opposite of the usual 
case with initial year weights On the other hand, where quantity and pnee 
changes are positively correlated, the Laspeyres price index will nse in 
comparison with the Paasche, again the reverse of the results with initial 
year weights * 

The commodity classification used here is the result of compromise 
among several objectives comparability with other indexes, the isolation 
of economically significant classes of commodities, and reliability 
We constructed the classification to fit, with the proper combining of 
indexes, into the classifications used by the U S Department of Com- 
merce Thus, none of our minor groups were entered in more than one 
of the five economic classes or the eleven commodity groups of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce * The distinction between agncultural and nonagri- 

*Thjs u the phenomenon of “weight bias ” Mills suggests that it u charactcnstic of 
short and medium penods, including business cycles, while the substitution relationship 
may prevail over long penods (Frcdcncfc C Mills, Sletuheal Atetkeds, 3rd Ed , New Yori, 
1955,p 452 n) It u, of course, thesubstitution relationship that is familiar from thcoret 
teal discussions of index numbers assuming constant tastes 

^^e could interpret these phenomena in another way Subsutuuon relationships are 
more likely to be observed when supply conditions are changing rapidly and demand is 
relatively stable, and weight bias when demand is shifting more rapidly (the 1913-23 
penod for many commodities) 

*The five economic classes are esude materials, crude foodstufis, manufactured 
foodstufis and beverages, semimanufactures, and finished manufactures The eleven 
commodity groups are animab and animal products, edible, animals and animal pro- 
ducts, medible, vegetable food products and beverages, vegetable products, medible 
except fibers and wood, textile fiben and manufactures, wo^ and paper, nonmetallic 
nunerals, metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles, machinery and 
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CONSTRUCTION AND COMPARISONS 
cultural products was also maintained. Classes were set up for groups that 
seemed interesting from an economic point of view, or that demanded 
separate treatment on sampling grounds. The latter groups would other- 
wise have been combined with others exhibiting substantially different 
price behavior. The separation of such groups both improves estimates of 
the price behavior of larger classes, and narrows the margins of doubt 
surrounding these estimates (see Chapter 5). The next step was the selection 
of “covered” commodities— those for which unit values were accepted as 
representing prices or for v/hich price data could be obtained from other 
sources.* The other commodities are referred to as “uncovered.” 

The list of covered commodities rarely remained constant throughout a 
period. It ^vas therefore often necessary for the index computation to 
have several base-year value totals [SPjQj (covered items)], each compar- 
able in commodity composition to a different segment of the period. 

When the selections had been made and matching base-year values 
computed, Paasche, Laspeyres, and Fisher “ideal” price indexes were 
calculated for the covered items in each minor class. 

Following this, value indexes were calculated for each minor class, en- 
compassing both covered and uncovered items. These indexes compare 
the total value of all commodities in the class with the base-year value for 
the same commodities. As was true of the covered items, the total list of 
commodities in a class changed during a period, mainly because items 
disappear from the published listing as one goes back in time. Such items 
were assumed to fall into the catchall class “all other articles.”' As a 
result of these shifts, several base-year values— (AH items)— often 
were required for a minor-class value index, as well as for the price index. 

Quantity indexes for minor groups were computed by dividing value 
indexes by the Fisher price indexes. The assumption underlying this 
operation was that changes in the prices of items not covered were parallel 
to those of covered items.® 

vehicles; chemicals and related products; miscellaneous. See U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census: Schedule A, Slatistical Classification of Commodities Imported 
into the United States, January 1, 1954, pp. VII and XVII and Schedstle B, Statistical Classi- 
fication of Domestic and Foreign Commodities Exported from the United States, Part II, January 1 , 
1949, pp. XXTV and XXVII. 

* The selection of covered commodities and the use of outside price data are discussed 
in Chapter 4. 

' Sometimes a commodity disappeared by merger -ivith another. In most such cases 
we placed them both in the same class during that period to minimize shifts in com- 
position within periods. 

' This is identical to the “coverage adjustment” used, for example, in Solomon Fabri- 
cant. The Output of Mcmufacturing Industries, 1899-1937, Nets' York, NBER, 1940. See 
ibid. pp. 362-372 and Chapter 5, below, for a justification of this procedure in terms of 
the sampling assumptions used. 
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Price indexes for larger groups (the mtennediate classes of Appendix B) 
were computed from data for the minor classes, giving each class the 
weight of both its covered and uncovered commodities In effect, each 
minor class was treated as a commodity, with 2P,Q» (All items) as its 
P»f2» (All Items) as its P .Qi The PiQi’s were calculated by 

multipl>ing PtQi s by the Laspeyres pnce indexes, and P«{2i’s were calcu 
lated by dividing PiQi s b> the Paasche price indexes Those minor classes 
for which price mdexes were computed were considered “covered classes, 
analogous to covered items within minor classes The calculated cross- 
products were summed across the minor classes to give the pnce and 
quantity indexes for intermediate classes, and these, in turn, were used to 
build the indexes for major classes and total exports and imports 

The base year dates were selected on a number of grounds The final 
jear of the study— 1923— was selected as the base year for the last penod, 
because we felt that Cowden’s indexes for exports’ and an interpolation of 
the annual Department of Commerce senes for imports could adequately 
fill the gap between that date and the beginmng of the quarterly Depart 
raent of Commerce senes in 1929 The year 1913, the last year unaffected 
by the begmning of the European war, has been used as a base for many 
other prewar senes The >ears 1899 and 1889 which divided up the re 
maining penod fairly evenly, were Umted States Census ^xan, and there 
fore convenient for comparisons with domestic data 

Some other characteristics of the base years may be of interest Three 
of them— 1923, 1913, and 1899— are peak years m the NBER business 
cycle chronology, while the fourth, 1889, is roughly midway between a 
trough m Apnl 1888 and a peak m July 1890 Against the more specific 
background of trade fluctuations, 1923 comes just after the trough m 
exports and imports following World War I, but is considerably above 
1913 The latter comes at the end of a penod of rising values, pnees, and 
quantities for both imports and exports The two decades from 1879 to 
1899 mark something of an interruption in the very great nse m import 
and export values which characterized the post-Cml War penod as a 
whole— an interruption resulting from a combination of increasing quan 
titles and declimng pnees The base >ear 1899 is situated just after the 
upturn in pnees and import v-alucs, but several years after the upturn in 
export values For import quantities, 1899 is in the middle of a fairly 
steady mcrease which covered the whole penod 1879 1913, for export 
quantities it follows a penod of very rapid growth and precedes a decade 
of retardation 

* Dudley J Cowden, Mtamru cf ExperU pf Vu UmXei Statu, ISew York, Columbia 
University Press, 1931 
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Comparison of Paasche and Laspeyres Indexes 

The Paasche and Laspeyres indexes shown in Appendix A are of interest 
for two reasons. One is that they show the range of error arising from the 
comparison of our Fisher indexes with Paasche and Laspeyres price and 
quantity indexes from other sources. The second, discussed later in this 
chapter, is that the differences between the two types of indexes shed 
some light on relations between price and quantity changes. 

Many series with which one might compare export or import prices 
(such as the GNP deflator, the wholesale price index, and most foreign 
indexes) are Paasche or Laspeyres price indexes. It is not immediately 
clear, therefore, to what extent the apparent differences between the XJ.S. 
indexes and other series, such as those discussed in Chapter 1, represent 
real divergences in behavior or only the results of comparing dissimilar 
types of index numbers. The computation of Paasche and Laspeyres in- 
dexes permitted us to judge, in any specific case, whether the latter was 
the case, and to note that fact in the text. Even where no specific com- 
parisons are made, the extent of Paasche-Laspeyres differences indicates 
whether any relations found are strong enough to make this type of 
“formula error” unimportant. 

Ratios of Paasche to Laspeyres indexes, which measure the percentage 
differences between them, fluctuated much more violently between 1913 
and 1923 than before, according to the data for agricultural products, 
nonagricultural products, and the five Department of Commerce economic 
classes (Table 9). In ten out of sixteen cases the swings were wider in those 
ten years than in the previous thirty-four. All the cases in which the range 
was over 21 per cent occurred in the later period. 

The most spectacular range was in manufactured goods exports, where 
the Paasche index reached a level 50 per cent higher than the Laspeyres 
in 1916 (on a 1913 base). Most of this great discrepancy can be traced to 
manufactured chemical products (Export Class 075 in Appendix C), in 
which the Paasche index soared to twice the Laspeyres in 1916 and 
remained almost as high in 1917. Within this class the responsibility can 
be placed on one commodity : smokeless and other powder (item 6 in 
class 075). Its price rose much more than the average for all chemicals, 
while the value of its exports, less than one million dollars in 1913 and 
1923, reached 262 million in 1916 and 338 million in 1917. 

This one commodity was thus of negligible importance in the 1913-23 
comparison and in the Laspeyres index for 1916 (weighted by 1923 values), 
but was of overwhelming importance in the Paasche index for 1916. Its 
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influence in total manufactured exports %*as reinforced b> the ^\•clght of 
exports of fuses and explosn'C shells and projectiles (items 25, 26, and 23 
m class 075), vthich ssere uncowred commodities in the same class They 
amounted to onl> $652 000 m 1913 and $663,000 in 1923, but reached 
$394 million in 1916 and $256 million in 1917 


TABLE 9 


Raxce or V’axiatios or Ratios (w Pe« Cent) or Paasciie to Lastcvus 
Pmjce Index 
(1913 >= too) 


Major CUb* 

I87»-I9!3 

1913-1923 

1879-1923 

Exports, total 

12J 

31^ 

43 5 

Agncultural prod (209) 

12 1 

172 

210 

Noaagncultt^ pr^ (222) 

173 

37 7 

55 0 

Crude foodstuSi (201) 

20 6 

II4 

273 

Manuf fooditu/B (203) 

18 4 

lOJ 

23^ 

Crude matenals (212) 

48 

86 

129 

Semimanufactures (213) 

128 

20 7 

33J 

Manulactura (219) 

132 

505 

63 7 

Imports, total 

114 

123 

23 7 

Agncultural prod (209) 

68 

204 

29,2 

Nonagncultural pr^ (223) 

10 4 

79 

15J 

Crude foodstufli (201) 

209 

13 1 

340 

ManuC foodsiufli (203) 

86 

70 

101 

Crude matenals (212) 

60 

24 3 

303 

Senumaaufaetura (2l3j 

fIJ 

199 

(99 

Maaufacturei (220) 

93 

63 

149 


SouiLcz Tabla A-20— A-23 

• Numben following class uU«s are NBER major clau dnignalions as shown m Table 
A-30 


Because of the growth of these commodities, manufactured chemicals 
accounted for o\er a third of the total weight of covered classes in “manu« 
fictured products of mineral origin and rubber” (Export Class 147 in 
Appendix B) in 1916 and over 30 per cent m 1917, as compared with 
roughly 4 per cent in 1913 and 4J per cent in 1923 The wide fluctuations 
in the Paasche-Laspe^Tcs ratio, illustrated by this extreme case, are the 
direct result of wartime changes At no other time does an insignificant 
commodity became a staple of international trade m a few months 
The Paasche-Laspe^Tcs ratios were higher in 1923 than in 1879 for 
e\'cry major export and import class, for all but two of forty ‘five classes, 
they were higher in 1913 than in 1879 and higher in 1923 than in 1913 
(Table 10) The only exceptions in the prewar period were two closely 
related export classes agncultural products (Class 209) and products of 
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animal or vegetable origin, except printed matter and rubber products 
(Class 210). The two exceptions in 1913-23 were Import Classes 203 and 
204 (manufactured foods, including and excluding tobacco products). 

Column 3 of Table 10 shows how different the changes in price would 
appear if measured by a Paasche instead of a Laspeyres index.® The 
Paasche index always shows a larger change, ranging from 2.7 per cent 
greater for Import Class 203 (manufactured foodstuffs) to more than 40 
per cent for Import Class 202 (crude foodstuffs, including tobacco 
products). 

Differences between Paasche and Laspeyres indexes not only shed light 
on the range of possible “errors” in comparisons of one type of index with 
another, but provide economic information as well. Both indexes are 
averages of identical price relatives for individual commodities, differing 
only in the weights they assign to each. In the Laspeyres indexes the price 
relatives are weighted by base-year values— those of the last year of each 
period in our indexes. (Alternatively, one could say that the prices are 
weighted by base-year quantities.) In the Paasche indexes each price 
relative is weighted by PoQ,i, the base-year price multiplied by the given 
(earlier) year quantity; each price is weighted by the given-year quan- 
tity. The Paasche index thus gives more weight than the Laspeyres to those 
commodities which have declined in quantity relative to the average— 
those for which was greater than the average. 

What does this difference in weighting imply as to the meaning of dis- 
crepancies between the tw'o indexes?’ Suppose, for example, that the 
Laspeyres index for a class is higher than the Paasche. Since the base year 
in our indexes is at the end, this means that the Laspeyres index has 
declined relative to the Paasche. It follows that the base-year weights 
were heavier than given-year weights for those commodities with the 
highest P]/Po— those for which prices fell the most or rose the least. There 
was a shift in quantity terras toward those commodities that fell relatively 
in price.’” If, on the other hand, the Paasche index is higher, the base- 
year weights were lower for commodities with high Pi/Po, that is, there 
was a shift in quantity terms toward those commodities that rose most in 
price or fell least. 

It is clear, then, that a higher (relatively falling) Laspeyres index sug- 
gests that substitution (or changes in supply conditions) was of predomi- 

® The Fisher index is of course closer to each of them than they are to each other. 

' It is simplest, in this connection, to think in terms of the original indexes for the four 
periods prior to linking. 

This does not imply a shift in value terms. Evidence of such a shift could be found 
by comparing the Laspeyres index to an index tvith given-year value weights. 
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TABLE 10 

RSLATTON OP PaASCBK TO LaSPEVMS pRlCE INDEXES 
1879 AND 1923, Major Classes 
(1913=100) 



Paasche Index as % 
of Laspcyres 

Ifl79 1923 

(I) (2) 

1923 Rauo 

A* % of 1879 Ratio Minus 1879 Ratio 
(Col 2 — Col 1) (CoL2mmusCo) 1) 
(3) (4) 



EXPORTS 



95 0 

1006 

105 9 

56 


98 4 

1016 

103 3 

32 


82 7 

1048 

126 7 

22 1 

204 

821 

105 4 

128 4 

23 3 

205 

97 1 

1033 

1064 

62 

206 

97 3 

1049 

107 8 

76 

207 

92 3 

103 6 

1122 

11 3 

208 

92 4 

105 5 

114^ 

13 1 

209 

108 3 

1131 

1044 

48 

210 

104 2 

1125 

1080 

83 

211 

95 0 

105 1 

1106 

10 I 

212 

960 

103 7 

1080 

77 

213 

966 

1056 

1093 

90 

214 

9U 

1234 

1352 

32 1 

215 

910 

1236 

135 8 

32 6 

216 

95 7 

1084 

1133 

12 7 

217 

959 

107 1 

111 7 

112 

218 

97 8 

1110 

1135 

132 

219 

92J2 

1167 

1266 

24 5 

220 

92 2 

1167 

126 6 

245 

221 

91 3 

1175 

128 7 

262 

222 

849 

1164 

137 1 

315 



IHPORTS 


201 

82 7 

1062 

128 4 

23 5 

202 

77 4 

103 5 

140^ 

31 1 

203 

95 9 

935 

102 7 

26 

204 

93 7 

990 

105 7 

53 

205 

91 5 

1035 

113 I 

120 

206 

888 

1039 

1170 

15! 

207 

89 8 

1048 

1167 

15 0 

208 

86^ 

105 2 

122 0 

19 0 

209 

93 8 

117^ 

1249 

23 4 

210 

89 7 

114 4 

127 5 

24 7 

211 

990 

1200 

121^ 

210 

212 

97 9 

1206 

123 2 

22 7 

213 

910 

104 7 

1151 

137 

214 

951 

115^ 

121 1 

201 

215 

945 

1155 

122 2 

210 

216 

903 

113 1 

125 2 

22 8 

217 

91 7 

105 5 

1150 

138 

218 

91 1 

1056 

1159 

145 

219 

89 7 

1120 

124 9 

22.3 

220 

91 0 

105 6 

1160 

14 6 

221 

897 

112 0 

124 9 

22 3 

222 

909 

104 7 

1152 

13 8 

223 

89 6 

1049 

117.1 

15 3 


Source Tables A-20— A-23 
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nant importance, %vhile the higher Paasche index implies that changes on 
the demand side were a stronger influence.^ 

The difference between these indexes and conventional formulations 
(with the base year at the beginning) should be kept in mind. In both cases 
a higher Laspeyres index implies substitution in response to relative price 
changes. But in our indexes, Laspeyres>Paasche means that the Laspeyres 
index is declining relative to the Paasche, while in the usual formulation, 
the reverse is true. 

The interpretation of the Paasche-Laspeyres ratios is more complicated 
when the indexes are placed on a 1913 base by linking (Tables 9 and 10). 
For example, in the 1913-23 period the shifting of the base to 1913 trans- 
forms the situation as follows. 


Before Linking After Linking 



The interpretation must be reversed : the higher Paasche index implies 
substitution and the higher Laspeyres index, changes in demand. A prefer- 
able procedure is to concentrate attention on changes in the Paasche- 
Laspeyres ratio between any year and its matching base year. A relatively 
declining Laspeyres index, or a rising Paasche-Laspeyres ratio, implies 
shifts toward commodities becoming relatively cheaper. A decreasing 
ratio implies a shift in the opposite direction. 

These relationships suggest that the upward drift of the Paasche-Las- 
peyres ratios, evident in most of the series (Table 10), is the result of sub- 
stitution in favor of commodities with relatively falling prices. Although, 
strictly speaking, each year can be compared only with the base year of 
its period, a steady drift in the ratio can be identified with a gradual 
change in composition. 

Several of the exceptions to the upward trend are associated with 
changes in demand. Most of the substantial declines in the Paasche- 
Laspeyres ratio occurred beUveen 1916-18 and the 1923 base year (see 
basic tables, Appendix A). This means that high relative prices in 1916-18 

The observed price predominance does not necessarily imply a larger shift in the 
schedule, since the slopes of the supply and demand curves also influence the direction 
of the price-quantity relation. 
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were positively correlated with high relative quantities, many of the 
highest wartime prices were for those commodities (for example, gun 
powder) which expenenced spectacular increases in demand 

The cause of the downward trend in the Paasche-Laspeyres ratio for 
agncultural exports before 1913 is less clear The relaUve increase in 
tobacco exports may be responsible Tobacco was one of the few com 
modities whose pnces increased even between 1879 and 1899, and one of 
the few to show a strong positive correlation between pnee and quantity 
relatives TTiese relations, together with the rapidly increasing consumption 
per capita, particularly of agarettes, suggest that there were large increases 
in demand for tobacco products A similar explanation can account for 
the fall in the Paasche Laspeyres ratio for imports of manufactured food- 
stuffs Here the mam influence was the relative growth of sugar imports 
in the face of relatively increasing prices 

One of the sharpest declines in the ratio occurred m exports of crude 
foodstuffs after 1880-81 The high level dunng the first three years was 
clearly a demand phenomenon, when “a failure dunng the years 1879, 
1880, and 1881, of the cereal crops of Europe and most other countnes 
of the world, with the excepuon of the United States—a failure for 
which, in respect to duration and extent, there has been no parallel in 
four centunes—occasioned a remarkable demand on the latter country for 
all the food products it could supply at extraordinary prices 

The information on pnee-quantity relations provided by the NBER 
indexes can be put in more formal terms The Paasche-Laspeyres ratio, 
Since It involves the extent and direction of responses of quantity changes 
to price changes, could be expected to bear some relation to the covariance 
between the two And, in fact, a weighted covanance can be calculated 
from the two indexes 

The weighted covanance betwreen pnee and quantity relatives for any 
year “I” is 


-V [ (Pr 


If we use the followmg abbreviations 


Value index 
Laspeyres pnee mdex 
Laspeyres quantity index 
Paasche pnee mdex 
Paasche quantity index 


{SP^dJZPM - V 

{SP^d^lZPM = L, 

{spM^pM = 

i£PrQ.il^P,Q,i) = Pp 

iSP.dil^P^do) = />, 

P 6 


”DavidA ^Ve]h,IUeeraEc(memu!Cfumgrf,liewYot^,lS90, 
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_ _ ry 


'SPod. 


Pido 

P^Podo 


- L 


V Podi 


'pZ 


^Podo 


4* 


v,2 


PqQj) 

^Podo 




Cov^ = F - i/,/3 or SP.d.lZP.d, - {2Ptdol2Podo)i2Podil2PodoV^ 

The weighted covariance, then, is the value index minus the product of 
the Laspeyres price and quantity indexes. Since we do not list the Laspeyres 
quantity indexes in Appendix A, the covariances can be computed for the 
NBER indexes as CoVy, = V(l—Lp/Pp). 

The covariances are related to the Paasche-Laspeyres ratios as follows : 


P. V 

Lp V—Covp, 


We have not computed covariances for many of the classes in Appendix 
A. From the Paasche-Laspeyres ratios, it can be inferred that those for the 
major classes, at least, were almost all negative once the effect of linking 
to a 1913 base is removed. The covariances, in combination with the 
variances among price ratios calculated in Chapter 5 and Appendix E, 
permit one to estimate the slope of the relationship between price and 
quantity relatives, comparing each year with the corresponding base year. 
Thus 


Slope = 


CoV-a 

O-w 


where <r„ is the weighted variance of the price relatives. 

To summarize, this chapter gives further evidence of the pervasiveness 
of negative relations between price and quantity changes. To the com- 
parisons among countries and among major classes in Chapters 1 and 2, 
it adds indirectly derived information on price-quantity relations within 


This expression is Irving Fisher’s factor-reversal test. The Laspeyres index passes 
this test (the expression is equal to zero) only when the covariance of price and quantity 
relatives (weighted by base year values) is zero, that is, when there is no correlation be- 
tween price and quantity changes. 

A recent paper by Victor Zamowitz, “Index Numbers and the Seasonality of Quan- 
tities and Prices,” in The Price Statistics of the Federal Government, New York, NBER, 1961, 
points out that these relationships between the Paasche and Laspeyres price indexes 
and the covariance of price and quantity changes were originally derived by Ladislaus 
von Bortkiewicz in Nordisk Statistisk Tidskrift, II, 1922, pp. 374—379, and III, 1924, p. 218. 
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major classes It suggests, furthermore, that these indirect methods, using 
the differences between Paasche and Laspeyres indexes, could reveal more 
information on these relationships within intermediate and minor classes 
and could, in addition, be applied to problems outside the area of inter- 
national trade wherever the two types of indexes are available 
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CHAPTER 4 


Characteristics of Basic Foreign Trade Data 

Kaiure and Testing of Customs Data 

The raw materials for this study, as for almost all investigations into inter- 
national commodity trade, are the official monthly, quarterly, and annual 
reports on foreign commerce published first by the Treasury Department 
and in later years by the Commerce Department.' These reports show the 
value of exports and imports under several hundred (thousands in recent 
years) commodity titles. For some of them, quantities (and therefore, by 
implication, unit values) are also given. 

The need for quarterly series, particularly for business cycle analysis, 
led to our use of imperfectly matching concepts of imports and exports. 
Exports of domestic (rather than domestic and foreign) merchandise were 
used because they seemed more logically related to the development of the 
domestic economy and because the inclusion of re-exports would have 
necessitated an extensive additional compilation of data. However, the 
corresponding import concept, imports for consumption, could not be used 
because quarterly data were available only for general imports.* 

The principal type of import valuation required by the customs regula- 
tions is foreign selling price (the actual transaction price or wholesale 
price) plus expenses necessary before shipment to the U.S. Exports are 
valued at American selling price plus freight and other expenses between 
the source and the border of the United States. For some import items 
other value concepts are used, such as the price of comparable merchan- 
dise produced in the United States (“American valuation”) or foreign cost 
of production. It is clear that, despite the regulations, many exporters 
and importers make up their own valuation rules.' 

These customs data, compiled from declarations filed by exporters and 
importers or their agents, have not generally received very high marks for 

I A detailed list of these reports is given in Appendix C. 

* General imports are those coming directly through customs from foreign countries 
plus those entering customs warehouses. They exclude imports wthdrav.-n from customs 
warehouses for domestic use. Imports for consumption include the same directly im- 
ported goods, but exclude those going from foreign countries into customs vrarehouses, 
and include svithdrawals from warehouses for domestic consumption. For more extended 
discussions see R. G. D. Allen and J. Edtrard Ely, Inlemalional Trade Siaibtics, New York, 
1953, pp. 44—50, and Lawence F. Schmeckehier, The Statistical JVori of the Kational 
Goi-emment, Baltimore, 1925, pp. 327-329. 

° For an extensive discussion of import valuation, see R. Elberton Smith, Customs 
Valuation in the United Stales, Chicago, 19^. 
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aonirac} from scholars h 2 \e examined th-mi closel) They are often 
prepared carel=ssl> esp-oiall) for duty free goods. ^NTiere tariff questions 
do arise there is often inccnjit for unden-aluation or incorrect desenp- 
uon of rr-^chards#* Furthermore requirements fer \aluation charge 
from Tim** to tune are often ambiguous and m «orre cases differ amorg 
riatw of commodities 

In the p^nod cmered bj the XBER indexes the effects of respond^nu 
errors were compounded by the procedures of the coUecUng agenaes 
\\T 5 en these agenaes fell behind on the processing of reports shipments 
viere <oiretunes entered in th** data for the months in vvhich they v»-ert 
processed rather than the rronih of entry into the country * 

Th* only «tud> \shich examined in any detafl the accuracy of traders 
repots to ih' customs authorities v-as one published by the Department 
of Comrrercc m 1939 * Values on more than 12 000 insoices, a sampl* of 
imports of nm« commodties bctxseen 1913 and 1937, compared 
wth those of correspording customs reports In terms of numbers the 
results v%Tre discouraging, 60 per cent of the entnes Vkcrc incorrect {by 
balance of payments standards but not ntassarily acconhng to customs 
regulations) and another 20 per cent lacked data n-cessaiy for the com- 
parison. The most frequent discreparaes in\-oh-ed transportation ctxts 
the faSure to include the cost of transport to the customs border of th* 
exporting country or the incoreect inclusion of the cost of ocean freight 
to the US Other cLfferences insoh-ed the inclus on m whiskey import 
s’alu'^s of taxes payable bv British consumen but not paid by Am»Tican 
importers.* 

Th'TC is howTSTT a brighter side to the results of this study The tLs- 
crepanaes although frequent, were not usually \ery important m \alue 
terns This was partly because ponme and negati\e errors ranryH «» d each 
oth»r out to som^ extent. The net tLscrcpancy was \er\ important only in 
the case of whiskey (47.5 per cent) in all the other commodities it was 
below 5 per cent. It should be not“d howe%er that in all of the trans- 
actions in petro'eum and most of those to bananas (both of w hich imohed 

* Qjcraos* of tie accuracy cf th» data are dacusted la more deia3 in lie {bSaynsg 

Murtej Seinj-ckebi-r S-ehs^ted Uirt^pp 33>-339 SoS D-jdleyJ Cayfdea, Messns 
«f Export! ^ew^ori,1931 pp 18-21 Eliot G Meais, ‘TEe Fon=ga 

Trade Stajitia of th- Lim.ed Stages,** JttxriJt tf &e Aaencat ^-sfufscal Auoctahoo, pp 
SOI 5/5 Frank R, Rur.er "Siatnt3C»d'IiapomaadEiportj,’*RB5fi£sJi«ie/tW^vnc®» 
y£ca^fus/.dI^oflc^JJ!l,\Iarcbl9le pp 16-31 and Snutfa. C«Ja-v rdkKSftiW. 

* U.S Bureau of Fo-nga and Doujonc Conunwee, Alenl-jnEie Irpcrt StjOuUs w tW 

Ba!cve •/ {Report on CH5ce Proj-et Na 365-97 3.20 cacdoOrA 

under th* atnpsce* the P.A.) caayo, 1939 

* Tfca wa* correct according to custona regulauoci bat did not, of coarse, represent 
furenase pnees. 
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intracompany rather than real commercial transactions), as well as roughly 
a quarter of those in rubber, sugar, and whiskey, the information needed 
for assessing the reports was not available. 

Although we are aware of the frequency of these errors, we are unable to 
measure their direction and importance and therefore cannot correct for 
them. We are, however, able to test the data indirectly by methods de- 
scribed later in this chapter. 

The sources of error listed thus far are probably of secondary import- 
ance, since they are likely to be random in relation to price changes. 
The fundamental difficulty, even if all the declarations and compilations 
were made correctly, is that we are attempting to construct a price index 
without price data. The unit values used instead apply to commodities 
defined in terms of the requirements of tariff legislation. They usually 
lack the precise specification typical of price quotations. 

Most of the commodity titles in the export and import classifications 
are broad enough to include items of widely varying unit value. Where 
this is true, we cannot be sure whether a change in the unit value repre- 
sents a change in price or merely a shift in importance among the items 
included.’' 

It cannot be assumed that differences between the movements of unit 
values and those of prices are scattered randomly over the commodity 
universe. The downward bias caused by a shift to a lower grade of product 
(see footnote 7), probably occurs more frequently among crude products 
than among manufactured goods. It seems likely that an upward bias 
would be more frequent among manufactured goods, as consumers, with 
secularly rising incomes, shift toward higher-quality goods within, as well 
as between, commodity categories.® 

The problem posed by heterogeneity within commodity titles is not 

’ Crude petroleum exports illustrate this problem. Unit values fell by about 25 per cent 
between 1902 and 1923, -while the export unit value of illuminating oil, the BLS price for 
“refined petroleum for export,” and the BLS price for Pennsylvania crude petroleum all 
rose by 40 per cent or more. The divergent behavior of the crude oil unit value was due to 
a shift from high-grade, high-priced Pennsylvania crude to cheaper grades from other 
fields. 

* Several examples of striking changes in quality, perhaps associated more with fashion 
than with rising incomes, can be found among the commodities listed in imports for 
consumption. For example, in the narrowly defined category “ladies’ or children’s 
gloves, lamb or sheep, glacfi finish, unlined,” the unit value increased by 29 per cent 
from 1899 to 1913. But the increase was not a change in price. It was caused principally 
by a shift from short gloves (under 14 inches in length), whose unit value rose by 8 per 
cent, to much more expensive long gloves (over 17 inches in length), whose unit value 
fell by 16 per cent. The shift was even larger between 1899 and 1907, when total unit 
value rose by 77 per cent, while that for gloves 14 inches or shorter rose by only 12 per 
cent and that for gloves over 17 inches fell by 11 per cent. 
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movements of related price or unit value series. Groups in which such 
interpolations played an important part have been indicated in the appen- 
dixes. They cannot, of course, be used for quarterly analysis. 


Comparison of Customs Data with Price Series 

Throughout this study two types of data have been used as equiv'alents ; 
foreign trade unit values for broadly defined commodities and domestic 
prices for narrowly defined commodities. Both have appeared in previous 
studies of export and import prices," but there has been little discussion 
of their relationship or of the consequences of using one instead of the 
other. 

We have made some crude tests of these data to answer two questions ; 
(1) How well do price and unit-value data agree in the prices they report?, 
and (2) ^vhen they do agree on price levels, how close is their agreement 
on the dating of transactions? The second question is of interest partly 
because timing discrepancies between value and price data might produce 
spurious quantity movements and partly because a knowledge of possible 
leads and lags might aid in interpreting cyclical beha%dor. The answer 
to the first question provides information on the accuracy' of the foreign 
trade indexes. Although neither type of data is wholly satisfactory (the 
customs data are not prices and the prices are not foreign trade data), 
we have assumed that where two such different kinds of information agree 
closely, the truth cannot be far away. 


Fluctuations in Prices and Unit Values 

The question of agreement beUveen price and unit value records, aside 
from timing, is a complicated one. Our confidence in the usefulness of the 
unit values rests mainly on the general agreement of hundreds of pairs of 
price and unit value series charted against each other. On the other hand 
there were many instances of violent disagreement. Because the degree of 
agreement was the main criterion for accepting or rejecting the unit 

M Kreps used import unit values to represent import prices and U.S. wholesale prices 
to represent export prices (Theodore J. Kreps, “Import and Export Prices in the United 
States and the Terms of International Trade, 1880-1914,” QuaHerly Journal of Economics, 
August 1962). The currently published indexes of the U.S. Department of Co^erce 
rely completely on customs data, as do most of the indexes for European countries used 
by Kindleberger in The Terms of Trade, pp. 322-333. Silverman’s index numbers for the 
U.K. were based almost entirely on domestic market prices (A. G. Silverman, Monthly 
Index Numbers of British Export and Import Prices, 1880-1913,” Review of Economic 
Statistics, August 1930), as were some indexes mentioned by Kindleberger. 
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\-2li-es, formid aanpansons are inade here onl\ for ccmmodities vhose 
umt \'a]ues vi-ere uot discarded- 

There hav'e been no comprehensi't comparisons of the two tj’pes of 
data. Mitchell^ did male ore test id whjch he compared twt) indexes of 
Bnosh pnces for the i-ears 1871-1902 TTie indexes were anthmeUc means 
of equally weighted pnce relam’es, one set made up of export and import 
umt I'alues ard the other of Sauerbeck’s market prices He found that the 
unit \-alues “pursue a trore e\*en course than market price <enes” and, m 
partjodar, that the market price senes fell more steeply during the price 
decline from 1871-72 to the trough in 1897 

CHART 23 

Market Price and Unit Value Indexes for 25 Commodities, 

Great Bncain. 1871-1902 
(1890-99 = 100) 



Source Wesley C Micdief/. /'A* A/ui-Jw ef WMessfe Pnces m Unned St«et 
etd Foreign Ceurutes. ELS Bulletin No 284. Washington, D C. 1921. p 30 


” Wesley C Mitdjell. Inda .SicKben ef Wk^atAe Pruts 
GnrUw.RUS BaDeunNo 284, Washi^tonDC, 1921 


ifte Urslti StsUi end Fartigs 
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It is clear in Chart 23 that the two indexes agree quite closely, except 
in 1871-74, despite the fact that the set includes some pairs of prices and 
unit values (particularly coffee, tea, and bacon) so poorly matched that 
by our standards the unit values would have been discarded. There is very 
little indication that the market price index is more volatile than the unit 
value index except during the first few years. 

The differences between the two indexes, taken as percentages of the 

CHART 24 

Difference Between Market Price and Unit Value Indexes, 

Great Britain, 1871-1902 
(1890-99 = 100) 

Differences are taken as a percentage of the unit value index. 


Per cent 



Source: Mitchell, Index Numbers; United Kingdom Board 

safe and Retail Prices in the United Kingdom in 1902 with Comporot/ve f „ 

af Years, London, 1903; A. Sauerbeck, -Movement of 

Britain,- Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of and 

Statistics. U.S. Department of Commerce and June 19M. pp. ^6^692. and 

Journal of the (Royal) Statistical Soaety. Vol. XLIX, 1886, pp. 64/-M/. 
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unit \alue index, are shown in Chart 24 It is clear again that they fall 
svithin a narrow range, except in 1871-74, particularly when the tea and 
coffee senes are remo\ed No downward trend of the market pnce index 
relative to the unit value index is visible after the first three years 

A comparison b> Kindleberger“ of postwar Swedish unit value and pnce 
indexes indicates some very Vi^de discrepancies The largest of these 
occurred in 1951, when the export pnce index was 27 per cent higher than 
the unit value index, even though “the indexes for Sweden based on pnce 
are weighted by the v'alue of the commodities going into exports and 
imports ” But this evidence is not as good as it appears the pnce 
senes is a Laspeyr« index on a 1935 base, while the unit value senes 
are Fisher “ideal” indexes on a 1948 base“ It xs not clear therefore, 
what is responsible for the differences between the two indexes, the t^-pe of 
data used, as Kindleberger implies, or divergent weights and index number 
formulas 

There are several possible measures of the degree of similarity between 
prices and unit values The correlation coeffiaent and the associated 
standard error would, m their conventional form, give too favorable a 
picture of the degree of similanty This is because the usual correlation 
equation includes both a slope and a y-intercept. The two types of data 
would be perfect substitutes only if the ratio between them were con- 
stant, that IS, if the correlation equation passed through the origin 
One could compare the ratios of the two senes with the base-) ear ratio 
(as the index number formally does) In other words, one could measure 
the scatter around a line passing through the ongin with slope equal to 
the base )ear ratio ^Ve have not used this measure because it gives no 
weight to intrapenod comparisons For example, a pnce and a umt value 
senes might be considered poorly matched ev en though they were identical 
m every year except the base 

Our method of examining the pnee/umt value relation was to fit to the 
two sets of dzu a line passing through the ongin, that is, to study the 
scatter around a “best” estimate of the ratio between umt value and pnce 
These lines were fitted to pnees and umt values for eleven of the most 
important export commodities in the 1913-23 penod “ 

Terns ef Trade, p 318 

•* The Swedish indexes arc desenbed m United Nations, Supplement to the Monthly 
Bulletvt of Stalutus, 19>t, pp l!4and 140 

** values were wheat gram, wheat flour, hams and shoulders, cured, lard, 

leaf tobacco, unmanufactured cotton, bituminoto coal, gasoline, 1913-21, extrapolated 
to 1923 fay gasoline, naptha, and o&er light products, illummating oil, and refined 
copper in ingots, bars, rods, or other fonns. (For sources see Appendix U) 

The BLS pnce senes were — wheat Ca sh, No 2, red winter, Chicago, wheat flour 
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In nine of the eleven cases the relationship was close, the “explained 
variance,” or r", being over 92 per cent. For two commodities, bituminous 
coal and leaf tobacco, it was only 71 per cent and 21 per cent respectively. 
When 1920 was dropped from the coal series and 1920 and 1921 from the 
tobacco series, the figures rose to 88 and 62 per cent. 

^lore relevant for our purposes than the proportion of variance ex- 
plained, is the relative error involved in estimating unit values from prices. 
This is measured by comparing “unexplained variation” in unit values 
with the unit values themselves. 

For eight of the eleven commodities the ratio of the standard error of 
estimate^® to the mean of the unit values was less than 8 per cent. The 
ratio for lubricating oil was 10.4 per cent; for bituminous coal, 24.8 per 
cent; and for leaf tobacco, 45.7 per cent. When 1920 was removed from 
the coal comparison and 1920 and 1921 from that for leaf tobacco, the 
figures became 12.9 per cent and 28.4 per cent. 

The leaf tobacco unit value and price series were the only badly matched 
pair in the group, and even these two series were consistent before 1913. 
Because of the wide range of wartime price changes, both the level of r® 
and the unexplained variation in the 1919-23 period were probably greater 
than would have been obtained in earlier years. In a more tranquil period, 
an unchanging price might serve as an excellent approximation to a 
slightly fluctuating unit value even though the were 0. 

The distribution of the deviations around average unit value/price 
ratios is of interest because it reveals the frequency with which these 
ratios differed substantially from their mean in this sample of commodi- 
ties. Most of the large discrepancies were concentrated in bituminous coal 
and leaf tobacco (Table 11). Half the deviations in these commodities 
were greater than 15 per cent, as compared with one out of ninety-eight 
in other commodities. 

Chart 25 shows the similarity in time pattern of the wide deviations in 
leaf tobacco and bituminous coal. These follow, in general, the movements 
of the unit value series themselves. This is particularly true around the 
peaks of the two series and is a reflection not only of differences in timing 

standard patents, Minneapolis; hams: smoked, Chicago; Lard: prime contract. New 
York; tobacco: leaf, average warehouse sales, Kentucky; cotton: Middling upland, Ne\v 
York; bituminous coal: Pocahontas, f.o.b. Norfolk, Va.; gasoline: motor. New York; 
petroleum: refined, standard white, 110“ fire test. New York; lubricating oil: paraffin, 
903 gravity. New York; Copper: ingot, electrolytic, refinery. These were all taken from 
U.S. Department of Labor, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1923, BLS Bulletin No. 367, 1925, 
and earlier issues. 

Allowing for the loss of only one degree of freedom in the fitting of the line because 
only one constant was used. 
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CHART 25 

Percentage Variation in Ratios of Unit Values to Prices 
11 Commodities, 1913-23 
(average ratio for 1913-23 = 100) 
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CHART 25 (Concluded) 



Source: See Chapter 4, footnote 15. 
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TABLE II 

Ratios of Unit Vaikzs to Prices Deviations 
FROM CostMoomr Means, 1913-23 


Percentage Deviation 
From Mean Ratio 

All Commodities 

Bituminous Coal 
& LcafTobacco 

Others 


18 

3 

15 


31 

2 

29 

4-5 

18 

1 

17 


28 

2 

26 

11-15 

13 

3 

10 

1&-20 

2 



Over 20 

10 



Total 

120 




Source See Table 12 


between pnces and unit values but also of the fact that the unit values, 
contrary to expectations, fluctuate more violently and over a wider range 
than the pnces The average of all commodities other than bituminous 
coal and leaf tobacco, moving in a narrow range between 3 per cent below 
and 4 per cent above the mean, shows a time pattern quite simitar to that 
of coal and tobacco This is certainly not conclusive evidence, but it does 
suggest that, m these commodities too, urut values tend to be more volatile 
than pnces 

Timing Differences between Pnces and Unit Values 
It h^ been suggested" that umt values from customs reports might be 
expected to lag behind wholesale pnces because of the lag between trans 
actions and shipments In order to judge whether this lag existed and, if 
so, how large it was, we made a number of tests on Amencan data for the 
1913 23 penod, which contained several violent pnee fluctuations Since 
tuning was the question here rather than the quality of the data, we 
chose commodities for which the two sets of data were comparable— where 
the annual prices and unit values traced out similar paths In each test 
we compared the dates of turning points for corresponding fluctuations in 
pairs of monthly pnee and umt value senes No minimum length or ampli- 
tude of fluctuation was imposed— only the condition that there should be 
matching turns in both senes 

One test, based on seven export unit value senes and their corresponding 
BLS wholesale pnces, indicated that wholesale pnces do tend to lead unit 
values (Table 12} Fift^-three of the matching turns were coincident, how- 
ever, wholesale prices led m fifty of the remaining fifty-nine cases Most 
>»For example, by Kmdleberger, 7Vwu of Trade, pp 317-310 
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of tliMc Icadi were quite sfiort fort> six of the fifty were one or two 
months, the average lead for all turns was half a month For those cases m 
which wholesale prices led, the average was a month and a half" 

Tlie results of a similar test, companng VS wholesale prices with im- 
port unit values, are given m Table 13 Unit values lag more comistenily 
than for exports (sixty five of ninety-three turns) and by a longer interval- 
a month on the average Tlie average lead of wholesale pnees, for those 
turns in which they do lead, « 1 78 montlis Wholesale prices lead in a 
majonty of turns for evxry commodity in the list except one Furthermore, 
tJiese leads arc not only more frequent than m exporu, they are longer on 
the average, there are thirteen leads of more ifian two months as com- 
pared to only four among exports 

On the assumption tint monthly data reveal the true leads of vshote- 
sale pnees, an expenment was conducted todetennine the extent to which 
our consolidation of the data into quarters hides or exaggerates these leads 
Imports v.cre used rather than exports because they shov»ed longer, and 
therefore more trouhfesoine feidi The results, in Table M, indicate that 
one effect of the consolidation as might lie expected, is to convert many 
of the leads into coinadent turns Tltefe arc thirty six in the quarterly 
data as compared with nineteen in the monthly data, derpite the fact that 
there are fev^er matching turns in the former Tlime leads whidi still 
remain have increased in length because of the increase in the minimum 
sue of lead, tlie average lead is now I 20 months as compared with 1 01 
m the monthly data All but one of the leads in the quarterly data are on** 
quarter, Uie avxrage u 3 OG momlu 

Leads and coinadences are almost equally rcprcienled in the tjuarierly 
data but the leads are more frequent in four of the six commodities 
Except for silk and rublicr, where three of four price lags were eliminated 
tile Jags were not erased by the shift to quarlerly data 
Tlie turning points that appear m Table 13 dilTrr from those in Table 
14 Some were ehmimicd l»y avrraging m the tUifi from monthly to 
quarterly data, almost -ill of these vvcre coincidences or one month price 
leads Other turns appearing in the quarterly senes had rwt been idenU- 
fiable in the more volatile monthly data Tlic efleci of shifting from 
monthly to quarterly data on an identical set of turm ts show n in Table 15 
for sixty -eight matched turning points 

•• li would have been dmratle lo extend thu analyni lo manufactured pxxb, but 
because many of iheir pneei arc contuni for tevera! monihi at a time theseleenonof a 
monthly fuming point is arbitrary and small leads and lags disappear In addition manu- 
^ctured-goods pnees exJ ibit fewer and much milder fluctuatiom than pnee* of crude 
and semimanufactured products. 
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TABLE 15 

EFrecT OP Shiftino phom Monthly to QuARTTRi-y 
Data ok Lead op Wholesale Prices 



Lead in Monthly 
Data (Months) 

Average Lead in 
Quarterly Data 
(Months) 

hi umber of 

Cases 


5 

30 

1 


4 

24 

5 


3 

2 14 

7 


2 

1 71 

14 


I 

1^ 

22 


0 

27 

11 


-1 


6 


-2 

-3 0 

1 


-6 

-9 0 

1 

Total 

82 

8) 

68 

Average 

UO 


68 


SouR(z Sec notes to Table 13 


The longer leads of wholesale prices were reduced, on the average, by 
the con%eRion One month leads were stretched slightly, and coinadcnces 
and one month lags were turned into short leads The longer lags, how* 
ever were extended The convTrsion to quarterly data thus altered the 
distnbution of leads and lags, but it had no effect on the average length 

The Combination of Price and Unit Value Data as a Source of Error 
‘ Outside prices may behave differently from unit values for a number 
of reasons the domestic commodity might be ver) different from the ex- 
port commodity, even though they travel under the same name, when the 
commodities are the same, market conditions might be such that domestic 
and export prices move differently, even if the price movements are similar, 
the domestic price might lead or lag behmd the export pnce Any of these 
phenomena could lead to misconceptions not only about pnces but about 
the behavior of quantities as well, since quantities are not estimated mde- 
pently of prices 

Table 16 and Chart 26 illustrate the effect of using an estimated pnce 
which IS identical to the true one except that it leads the true pnce by one 
penod “ The distortion of the quantity senes is marked, although the 
timing IS not altered The amplitude is doubled and artificial accelerations 
are introduced into both the expansion and the contraction 

The estimation and interpretation of pnce-quantity relations may also 

** Periods two through six in Table II may be viewed as a business cycle divided into 
five stages 
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be affected by such errors. If, for example, a series of arbitrary numbers 
called “value” is divided by another arbitrary series called “price” to get 
“quantity, ’ the price-quantity relation will not be random. Since prices 
and values are independent, high prices will tend to be associated with 
low quantities, and vice versa. The price elasticity will tend toward one, 
and the level of the correlation between price and quantity will depend 
on the relation between the variance in value and the variance in price. 
The larger the latter compared to the former the higher the price-quan- 
tity correlation will be. 

In terms of the indexes calculated here, there is some possibility that a 
spurious negative price-quantity relation has been introduced or that a 
positive relation has been obscured by such errors. At least the direction 
of bias, if not the extent, is clear. 

CHART 26 

Effect on Estimated Quantities of Using Estimated 
Prices Leading Actual Prices by One Period 

Index Prices 
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TABLE 16 

Emcr ON Estoated Qi,A«TiTia or l/scfo Esto4ateo Prices 
Leaszno Actuai. Prices by One Period 



1 

Penod 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Actual 

110 

100 

no 

120 

110 

100 

110 


110 

100 

no 

120 

110 

100 

110 

Value 

121 

too 

121 

144 

121 

100 

121 

Estunaitd frm Uadtngpru* u 

100 

no 

120 

HO 

too 

HO 

120 


121 

91 

101 

131 

121 

91 

101 

Value 

I2I 

too 

121 

144 

121 

100 

121 


These difficulties, most evident where quantities are derived directly 
from values and prices, exist wherever there is a lack of independence 
between the estimation of price and that of quantity For example, an 
output senes that includes a coverage adjustment in which parallelism in 
the price movements of covered and uncovered items is assumed,” intro- 
duces an element of interdependence in price and quantity estimation 
The same applies even to those of our senes which are based on unit 
values If a shift in quality has been mistaken for a change m the pnce of a 
commodity, a spunous quantity change in the opposite direction has been 
introduced ” 


Conclusion 

Despite the defects of customs unit values, we selected, through a number 
of tests, many which could properly be used as prices In addition, pnce 
data from other sources were combined with customs data to improve 
coverage The resulting senes, therefore, are referred to as pnce, rather 
than unit value, indexes 

There is strong evidence for some lag of unit values behind pnces It is 
rarely more than a few months in monthly data, and in quarterly data, 
seldom more than one quarter Although these lags are negligible for long- 


** See, for example, Solomon Pabneant, Tie Output of Manufaetumg Induitnes IS99~ 
;P37, New York, NBER 1940 espcciallypp 362-372 

*• In the example of the gloves mentioned earlier, acceptance of the change m unit 
value indicated m the toUU for 1899 to 1907, +77 per cent, would have meant an esU 
mated change in quantity of about +40 per cent ^V■hen the data are broken down by 
length of glove, the highest possible esumate of tbe increase in average unit value is 
about -J- 10 per cent, and the lowest increase m quantity, more than 100 per cent 
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term analysis, they may affect short-term comparisons of foreign trade 
prices with quantities or domestic prices. 

Earlier studies indicating much greater sluggishness in unit values than 
in prices were examined and found to rest on weak foundations. A com- 
parison of the two types of data in our period indicated little difference in 
most series. The differences that were observed pointed to the contrary 
finding : unit values may have been more volatile than prices. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Sampling Characteristics and Accuracy 
of Index Numbers 

Sampling Problems in the Construction of Price Indexed 
Questions of sampling procedure almost alwa^? anse in the construction 
of pnce and other index numbers, but are rarely treated explicitly They 
are, in fact, obscured by the use of index number terminology Our con- 
siderauon of sampling problems first aro<e m setting up standards for 
commodit> classification ^Ve also washed to say something about the 
accuracy of our indexes beyond the usual warnings that they must be used 
v«th care Many of the decisions to be made in designing the indexes and 
the questions to be ans^^ered in appraising them were closely analagous to 
problems of sampling design and the measurement of sampling error W’e 
haNC attempted, therefore, to translate our problems into a simplified 
sampling terminology 


A THEORETICAL DESCRIPTIOS OF SAMPUNO FOR A PRICE C>DEX 

Suppose that, ignorant o! the \ast index number literature and unable to 
collect e\*ery pnce, one set out to measure the a\erage change in pnces 
between two dates 

The first procedure to come to nund might be to list all the commodities, 
choose from among them in some random fashion and strike an a\erage 
of the pnce ratios, weighting them all equally But this method is clearly 
unsatisfactory —the classification of commodities is arbitrary, and, there- 

* The fint part of this chapter u an expanded \craon of a paper on “Some Sampliag 
Problems in the Construction of Rice indexes read at ihe Annual Aleeting cf the 
Amencan Statutica! Associaiion, December I9 jj Several xubstanual discussions of this 
subject have since appeared, each treating it from a slightly diHercnt viewpoint and, 
m some casa, giving evidence that random sampling is a practical posnbihty The 
following are some of the mam contnbuUons Irma Adclman, “A New Approach to the 
Construction of Index Numben,” Tie Renew of Eemomres end Stetuiics, August 19o8, 
K. S Banetjee, ' Calculation ofSamplmg Errors for Index Numbers” January 

1960, and ‘ A Comment on the Samphng Aspects in the Construction of Index Numbers,” 
The Renro of Economue and Sietuluj, ^lay 1960, two staff papers of the N'BER Pnce 
Statistics Review Committee PhiLp J XlcCarthy, * Sampling Considerations in the Coo 
struction of Pnce Indexes with Particular Reference to the Umted States Consumer 
Pnce Index,’ and Victor Zamowitz * Index Numbers and the Scasonahty of Quantities 
and Pnces,” published m TTu Pnce Slaltslies of the Federal Cecerranent, New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1961 
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fore, the frequency with which any group of commodities is represented 
in such a selection depends on the fineness ■with which the group has been 
broken down, rather than on its importance. Each commodity would ha've 
an equal chance of being represented, but not each dollar of trade. If each 
commodity is thought of as a cluster of transactions, this procedure is one 
in which samples of equal size are dravm from each commodity cluster, 
even though some clusters are much larger than others. The probability 
of inclusion in the sample for a given dollar of trade, as well as the samp- 
ling fraction, would be inversely proportional to the size of the cluster. 

What is needed is a method by which we can dip at random into the 
stream of trade, giving each dollar of transactions an equal opportunity 
to be represented in the sample, and, therefore, giving each commodity or 
group of commodities representation in proportion to the value of its 
trade. This might be achieved if the number of times a commodity 
appeared on the list was proportional to its importance (as measured by 
base-year value, given-year value, or some combination of the two, the 
choice depending on the type of index number used). Such a method wuuld 
be equivalent to choosing from a list of dollars of trade, rather than com- 
modities, and it would give each dollar of trade an equal chance of 
inclusion. 

Of coinrse this would be even more impractical than our first list of 
commodities. The same results could be achieved by selecting commodities 
from the first list and then weighting each price ratio by the importance 
of the commodity it represents. If we assume that all of the price ratios 
for a given commodity are identical (or that the sample of dollars of trade 
in that commodity w'ould give an unbiased estimate of the mean or index 
for that commodity), the weighting achieves the same result as taking 
equal sampling fractions for each commodity. The equality of sampling 
fractions insures equal probability of inclusion for each dollar of trade. 

The size (or importance) measure can be easily described for the Paasche, 
Laspeyres, Marshall-Edgeworth, and several other indexes. In the case of 
the Laspeyres price index, for example, it is the base-year value of (trade 
or exports in) the commodity. For the Paasche index it is the base-year 
price multiplied by the quantity in the year being compared with the base 
year. And for the Marshall-Edgeworth index it is the average of the 
Paasche and Laspeyres w^eights. Each of these can be put in the form : 
index where a is the weight, the ratio of the size (e.g., value) of the 
commodity to the total for all commodities, and b is the ratio of given- 
year price to base-year price. The Fisher index cannot be represented in 
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this way,* but its \\eights can be approximated by those of the Manhall 
Edgeworth index- 

We ha\e discussed, so far, only simple sampling procedure, but we 
know, from such studies as those of Mitchell and Milk,* that pnces can be 
divided into groups which show distinctly different cyclical or trend char- 
acteristics For this reason, a stratified rather than a simple random sample 
would improve the accuracy of our estimate of the mean We should dis- 
tinguish, to cite Mitchell s classification, crude from manufactured, agn- 
cultural from nonagncultural, animal from vegetable and from mineral, 
and consumer from producer goods It is advisable to make even finer 
distinctions if groups within these strata differ significant!) in the charac- 
teristics which interest us 

Stratification involves breaking the umverse into several subumverses, 
sampling within each as before, and then giving each mean (that is, pnce 
index) the weight of the subuniverse, or stratum, to which it refers, instead 
of the weight of the commodiues selected Stratification will increase the 
precision of our estimate of the mean even if we take a proportional 
sample (which, on the average, produces the same sampling fractions as a 
simple random sample) by insuring the proper weight for each stratum in 
each sample, instead of only on the average among all samples Stratiiica 
tiOD also opens another avenue towards increased precision the more 
variable groups can be sampled more heavily than the less variable ones 


Proportionate sampling can be described as that in 

where n» is the number m the sample from a stratum and is the toti 

number in the stratum Optimum sampling, cost factors aside, is such that 


^ t where is the standard deviation for the stratum.* An 
optimum allocation shifts the sample from the less to the more variable 
strata 


ACTUAL SAMPLING PROCEDURES IN PRICE INDEX COVSTRUCTIOV 
It is obvious that the preceding paragraphs are not a description of the 
way m which pnce indexes are presently computed In particular, the 

* The Fisher index ts a square root and can therefore be irrationaL But Eab must be 
rational, because the a s and b s arc fractions, and their products and the sums of their 
products must therefore be rational 

* ^Vesley C. Mitchell, * Index Numbers of Wholesale Pnces in the United States and 
Foreign Countnes,’ BLS BulUtjx 284, 1921, and Frederick a Mills, The Bthaewr of 
Pnui, New York, N'BER, 1927 

* Moms H H a nsen, ^Vflliam H. Hurwib, and W illiam G Madow, SampU Smty 
Mtlhodi tmd Tketny, New York, 19 d3, VoL I, p 209 
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selection of prices for inclusion in the indexes is not made by random 
methods. Instead commodities are chosen to obtain the greatest coverage 
at the least cost. A selection may be made, for example, of a number of 
the most important items,® or of those in which trade is greater than a 
given amount, or perhaps of a sufficient number of items to reach a speci- 
fied portion of the total. 

Such methods may rest on the assumption that the value of trade in a 
commodity is not correlated with price behavior. Unfortunately, this is 
not true. Most of the commodities of large value are crude or semimanu- 
factured materials or foodstuffs. Commodity classes for manufactures tend 
to be relatively small.® Since the price behavior of manufactured goods 
differs from that of foods and materials, selection by amount of trade 
tends to bias the index towards the behavior of crude products. 

Random selection is hampered, even for those agencies which collect 
their own price data, by ignorance of those properties of the universe 
which would be needed to guide sampling procedure.^ For those working 
with already collected data such as foreign trade reports, the problem of 
nonresponse is the main obstacle. That is, for the great majority of com- 
modities listed in the U.S. customs returns, either no data on quantities 
(and unit values) are given at all, or the commodity titles are amalgamated 
into groups so heterogeneous that the unit values cannot be treated as 
prices. Because most commodity categories give no information on price 
changes, index number compilers are often led to use whatever is available 
without worrying about possible biases.® 

This was the case, for example, \vith the import and export price indexes computed 
by Theodore J. Kreps, “Import and Export Prices in the United States and the Terms 
of International Trade, 1880-1914” Quarterly Journal of Economics August 1926. The 
Department of Commerce indexes are described as including directly “all leading com- 
modities for which quantities are available and ^vhich show a reasonable degree of 
homegeneity . . .,” U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Foreign Tirade of the United Slates, 1936-49, GPO, 1951, note to Table 10, p. 6. 
See also Dorothy S. Brady and Abner Hurwitz, “Measuring Comparative Purchasing 
Power” Problems in the International Comparison of Economic Accounts, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, Volume Twenty, Princeton University Press for the NBER, 1957. 

® Since the commodity classification is arbitrary, these manufactured goods categories 
could be amalgamated into larger classes only at the cost of grouping together dis- 
similar articles. These groups would be so heterogeneous that changes in unit values 
could not be interpreted as price changes. Thus the selection problem would have been 
solved by producing what could be described in sampling terminology as a nonresponse 
problem. The large manufactured goods classes so created would not yield any meaningful 
price data. One reason for this difficulty is that in the manufacturing process a few types 
of raw cotton, for example, can be made into many types of cloth and these into tm- 
countable varieties of clothing. 

’ See Brady and Hurwitz in. International Comparison of Economic Accounts, pp. 310-311. 
Their discussion relates mainly to international comparisons of price levels, but could 
apply almost as well to comparisons over time. 

® See, however, the articles by Adelman, Baneijee, and McCarthy, referred to in Note 1 . 
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The problem of nonresponse would not be troublesome if it were spread 
evenly o\-er the commodity um\’erse But we find differences m pnce 
behavior betsseen manufactured goods and crude materials, and between 
goods whose method of producuon is changing technologically and those 
whose technology is stable The fonner of each pam are likely to show 
high rates of nonresponse which threaten to bias the mdex.* 


STRAXmCATION TO MIMMIZE SELECTTOS AND NONRESPONSE BIAS 

The possibilities of bias inherent in nonrandom sampling methods and m 
extensise nonresponse cannot be eliminated completely, but we can 
attempt to minimize their effects As m reducing samphng error, the 
method is to stratify the umierse by those attnbutes of commodities which 
we know to be related to price behavior In addition, stratification by 
attnbutes which are related to nonresponse or selection bias, would 
eliminate some bias due to differences m nonresponse among strata, 
although not bias due to within-strata differences ” 

There is no way of being agnostic with regard to the pnce behavior of 
an) commodity If the stratification has any validity, every commodity 
should be placed within some stratum Omitting a commodity from the 
pnce index is equivalent to assuming that its behavior is that of the 
average of all included commodities It would be illogical, for example, 
to treat machiner) , which we know to be a durable, nonagncultural, pro* 
ducers good as behasing like the average of all commodities if we have a 
durable vs nondurable or a producers’ vs consumers’ or an agncultural 
vs nonagncultural product classification which revcab significant differ 
ences in pnce behavior 

* Some of these shortcomiags tn the BLS tV'boIesale Pnce Index of that penod are 
discussed u Moms A. Copeland, Some Suggesbons for Improving our Infannabon 
oa Wholesale Commodity Pnees, and Robert W Burgess, ‘'The General Structure of 
Wholesale Pnees, both in Proatdingt of rtr JCvtity-uund Ammal Mtetuig of tfie Amenem 
Slahsttcal AjsonaUon, 1931 

*• The sampling problems involved m the construcbon cf pnce indexes from data 
collected for other purposes are similar to those dealt with in Appendix G d StatuUed 
Ptohlems of Ihs Kauey Rtport, by WHliam C Cochran, Frederick Klosteller, and John 
Tukey (American Statisbc^ Assooabon. Washington, 1954) In both eases, the sample 
has not bees drawn randotnly, and it is therefore difficult to teow exactly what the parent 
populabon is The stranficabon described here u parallel, if it is performed after the 
sample has been drawn, to the process of “adjustment of sample means desenbed m 
that report. It can be thought of as a p roce s s by which the charactensbes ef the sample 
are compared with those of the population and the sample mean reweighted in ac co r d a n ce 
with the charactensbes of the populabon The constructor of pnce mdexes has one 
advantage there have been studies d the pnce universe which give some guidance as to 
which charactensbes are significant for pre-sampling stranficabon or post-sampling 
adjustaient. 
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It would be ideal to design the stratification scheme in advance, using 
knowledge about the behavior of prices gained from other studies. Such 
a stratification would reveal many empty classes, classes containing only 
commodities for which we have no price data, and would illuminate the 
areas where bias is most likely. We have usually made the best guess 
possible by amalgamating many such classes ^sdth those v/hich seemed 
most closely related. 


THE IHEASUREMENT OF THE PRECISION OF PRICE INDEXES 

Published price indexes have rarely been accompanied by estimates of 
sampling error, but some independent estimates have been attempted. 
With the exception of those in the articles by Adelman and Banerjee 
mentioned earlier, they have probably exaggerated the accuracy of the 
indexes. 

A. L. Bowley, in 1924“ made some measurements of the sampling error 
of Sauerbeck’s index, published in the Statist. His method indicated coeffi- 
cients of variations (standard error mean), of 1.6 to 3.4 per cent for the 
1899-1913 period (forty “independent” price series), and 4.6 to 6.0 per 
cent for the 1913, 1919-22 period (thirty-nine “independent” price series).^ 
Frederick G. Mills“ made more extensive investigations of this subject, 
estimating coefficients of variation for eight of his ossm index numbers. 
The cbefficients for the fixed-base indexes, which were in every case larger 
than those for the corresponding link relatives, had the following ranges : 



1891-1913 

1914-26 

Unweighted arithmetic mean 

.8-2.1 

.7-4.7 

Unweighted geometric mean 

.8-1.8 

.6-1.8 

Weighted arithmetic mean 

1. 4-3.4 

.9-3.0 

Weighted geometric mean 

1. 4-3.4 

1.0-3.1 


If the confidence inters'al is measured by twice the coefficient of varia- 
tion, these figures indicate ranges of error of 3 to 12 per cent for the 
Statist index. For the Mills indexes, the ranges are 1.5 to 7 per cent in the 
prewar period and 1.2 to 9.5 per cent in the later years (even though 
the series covers 200 to 400 commodities). 

Relative Changes in Price and Other Index-Numbers. London and Cambridge Economic 
Service, Special Memorandum No. 5, Feb. 1924, pp. 6-8. 

Bowley computed probable errors of the means for only one year. We extended the 
computation to the remaining years using his method and his data, and increased the 
probable errors by 50 per cent to approximate standard errors. 

Behavior of Prices, pp. 240-274. 
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Fisher did not publish any extensive calculations on actual index num- 
bers, although he recognized the existence of sampling problems For a 
200-commodity index he compiled from Dun's Renew, he suggested a 
probable error of U per cent,*' which would imply a standard error of 
sbghtly over 2 per cent Mudgctl** presents die formulas for the standard 
error of the mean {le, the index), both weighted and unweighted, with 
and without the finite sampling correction, and for stratified as well as 
unstratified sampling He points out that stratification can be effect e in 
reduang the sampling variability of the aserage, but he does not discuss 
Its use to minimize the effects of bias in selection “ He is therefore led to say 
of the BLS Wholesale Price Index, which has for some >-ears contained 
over 800 items, “It might e\en be possible to say that such a comprehensi\-e 
index IS practically devoid of sampling error ”” Since Mudgett mentions 
the total number of items, it would appear that for this purpose he is treat- 
ing the BLS index as if it were constructed from a simple random sample 

STRATlriOATION AND THE MEASUREMENT OF SAMPUNO ERROR 

We suspect that most of the preceding estimates of sampling error are too 
low because they assume simple random sampling, and, therefore, proba- 
bibt> of representation proportional to size In fact, there are senous differ- 
ences in representation, and the groups which are poorly represented are 
not necessarily those with low dispersion “ The total number of items 
included in an index is clearly not significant without some information 
about the distnbution (consider, for example, a 100 item index where 
ninety-eight of the items were drasvn from one identifiable half of the 
population and only two from the Other) 

The error caused by combining in the same stratum groups which differ 
in the extent of coverage (or nonresponse) can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing example Suppose that we can stratify a population into two groups 
that are equal in size (^^ 1 ) but differ in the extent of coverage (or proba- 
bility of inclusion ir the sample) Let us say that they differ to the extent 
that the number of commodities in the sample from one group (A'nt) is K 
times the number from the other group (n*) 

“ Irving ruher, The Making of Index Aimaert. Boston, 1922, p 340 
•* Bruce D Mudgett, Index ^^mberJ, New York, 1931, pp 51-54 
*' ^ludgett docs observe that it is often ncccdinely diScult to draw a random sample 
Hid. p 53 

Ibtd , p 54 

It might be that the poorly covered groups, suice they are frequently manufactured 
products, have a large propoition of sticly prices and therefore small di^rsion of price 
changes over short periods But this would not be likely for pnee trends over longer 
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The variance of the sample mean (ff|) from a stratified sample can be 


written as 


1 r 1 

j I where ^ = S and 5f is the variance within 

a stratum.^® In our example, with the Uvo strata described above, this 
variance (a|) becomes 


(2^a) 




Si . S^ 


+ JV|^' 


which reduces to — • - ^ . 

«/. 

But suppose we had combined these two strata into a single one and had 
treated the stratified sample as if it were a simple random sample. Our 

estimate of the variance of the mean would have been — where 

n 


5® = 


^hS! + Kni^S)^ 


n. + Kn. 


and n = 72^ + ifn^ 


This estimate of the variance reduces to — 


SI 1 


. The ratio of the first, 


n, l+r 

correct, estimate of the variance of the mean to the second, incorrect, one is 

(1 -\.K)^ 

Or, in other words, the valid estimate of the standard error of the 


4if 

mean (or index) would be 


K+l 

2V^ 


times the estimate derived by treating the 


sample as random, as was done by Bowley and Mills and, implicitly, by 
some of the others mentioned above. 

For small values of K the understatement of the standard error is not 
large; at 2 it is about 6 per cent. It rises to 14 per cent for ir= 3, 20 per 
cent for J?'=4, and 40 per cent for if = 9. 

This ratio would be higher if it took into account the case where n in 
one stratum is so small that it should be treated as a small sample. 

Thus another important reason for stratification emerges : without it we 
cannot make any reasonable estimate of the sampling error of the index. 
It is true that the stratification which would be optimum for increasing 
the precision of the estimate of the mean and for reducing bias in that 
estimate (one based on homogeneity with respect to the mean, or price 
behaviour) would not be the optimum stratification for estimating the 
sampling error of the mean. The latter ^vould be one ^vhich revealed the 
greatest differences in coverage (probability of inclusion) among strata; 

^ ® Hansen, Hnrwitz, and Madow, Sample Surv^ Methods, p. 189. 
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that which grouped together types of commodities whose degree of 
coverage was similar But a detailed stratification for the former purpose 
IS likely to re\ eal many of the differences in coverage relevant to the latter 


MEASURES OF VARIABIUTV AND SAMPUNO ERROR IN THE NBER INDEXES 

We have performed measurements of variability and sampling error m 
two ways The first is appropriate when a weighted index is used to deflate 
the value of the uncovered items It treats the covered items as if they 
had actually been picked with probability proportional to size In other 
words It assumes that the commodity distribution of the covered items is 
representative of the uncovered ones as well— that a large item represents 
a greater number of observations of the mean than a small one The 
variance and other measures (Appendix Tables E-1 through E 3) are com- 
puted by weighting each price ratio by the size of the commodity 
There are certainly grounds for uneasiness about this method of estima- 
tion, since we are not sure of the representativeness of the sample If, for 
example, the covered items m a class are dominated by a single large item 
which IS not outstandingly important among the uncovered commodities, 
we are likely to have underestimated the margins of error This danger 
IS increased by the fact that we assume no within-commodity variance 
even though we know there must be some 
For these reasons, we computed, as a rough check, a second estimate of 
the standard error which treats each commodity, regardless of size, as a 
single observation The standard error is thus estimated from an un- 
weighted variance of the price ratios Only the first step m these computa- 
tions, the calculation of unweighted standard deviations, u shown here 
(Table E 1), but the relation between unweighted and weighted standard 
errors can be inferred from this table The counterpart of this assumption 
in the index computations would be the deflation of the uncovered items 
by an unweighted rather than a weighted index of the covered items 
It would be possible to find from such computations that the raai^ns of 
error surrounding the indexes were tolerably small even where only a 
small fraction of all the items were sampled, provided we were willing to 
assume the randomness of the sampling, and had sufJiaently large num- 
bers of Items included However, given our assumption that the covered 
Items are free from sampling vanation, these measurements exaggerate the 
range of error, for sampling error applies only to that part of each class 
which consists of uncovered items To estimate the variability of the whole 
group we made a finite sampling adjustment, multiplying the variance of 
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the mean by one minus the coverage ratio. These computations yield the 
adjusted measures in Appendix Tables E-2 and E-3. 

The coverage ratio itself is often used as a measure of the reliability of an 
index.^" The usual practice is to set a minimum level of coverage below 
which an index is considered too unreliable for use.^‘ The logic of this 
criterion is that, given the degree of variation among the covered items, 
the standard error of the index varies directly with the noncoverage ratio. 

Measures of sampling error take account of both the coverage ratio and 
the variability of the covered items. Thus a maximum level of error, rather 
than minimum coverage which is only a proxy for it, can be established 
as a criterion for acceptance of the index.“ One index with a fairly low 
coverage may be acceptable if the price behavior is homogeneous and 
there are many items, while another with higher coverage may be rejected 
because it contains heterogeneous price behavior and few items. 

Table 1 7 summarizes the sampling error measurements for NBER minor 
classes. It is evident from the coefficients of variation how important the 
finite sampling (or coverage) adjustment is to the reliability of the indexes. 
The unadjusted coefficients were frequently quite high; almost a third of 
the export and half of the import classes which contained more than one 
covered commodity showed coefficients of more than 10 per cent, and 
more than one out of ten had coefficients above 20 per cent. These figures 
exclude, however, all the classes in which there is no variability (those 
consisting only of one commodity) and those in which variability is un- 
known because none or only one of the commodities is covered. 

Once the coverage adjustment is made (Columns 2 and 4) the minor 
class indexes appear more reliable. Of the 120 cases where unadjusted 
coefficients were over 10 per cent, only eight of forty-six remain on the 
export side and sixteen of seventy-four on the import side. If com- 
pletely covered one-commodity classes are included, approximately 40 per 
cent of all the coefficients are zero and over half are 2 per cent or less. 

The sampling variability of the five major classes which correspond to 

For example, in John H. Adler, Eugene R. Schlesinger, and Evelyn Van Westerborg, 
TTie Pattern of United States Import Trade Since 1923, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
1952; in descriptions of the official Department of Commerce quantity and unit value 
indexes for U.S. exports and imports; and in Solomon Fabricant, The Output of Manu- 
facturing Industries, New York, NBER, 1940. 

Fabricant, for example, did not accept indexes whose coverage was less than 40 
per cent {Ibid., pp. 34—35). 

Fabricant in Output of Manufacturing Industries, pp. 362-367, presented some calcu- 
lations showing the effects on hb indexes of various degrees of divergence between the 
price movements of covered and uncovered items, but gave only very general indications 
of the likelihood of each degree of divergence. 
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TABLE 17 


Size Dtsinraimov or Weiokted CoEmciENTS or 
Variation Minor Cu«ses (Earuejt Year or Each Period) 


Coeffiatni 
cj icnation 

Experts 

Unadjusted 

(1) 

Adjusted 

(2) 

Imports 

Unadjusted Adjusted 

(3) (4) 



Clouts ContavnAi More Than 0ns 

Cemti Commodity 




3 

47 

1 

36 


020 

17 

41 

9 

28 

021- 

040 

23 

28 

20 

22 



27 

14 

17 

23 

061- 

080 

18 

9 

14 

13 

081- 

100 

18 

5 


12 

101- 

120 

6 

3 

16 

3 

121- 

140 

4 

1 

14 

5 

141- 

160 

9 

1 

7 

2 

161- 

180 

7 

0 

10 

2 

181- 

200 

4 

2 

9 

0 

201- 

250 

8 

1 

6 

2 

J!51 - 

300 

2 

0 

4 

0 

301- 

400 

3 

0 

3 

2 

401 + 


3 

0 

5 

0 

Total 

152 

152 

150 

150 



Classts Ctntamvig Only Ons Cevtrtd Cemnadity 


Complete coverage 

43 

43 

68 

68 

Incomplete coverage 

22 

22 

39 



Source Appendix Table £-3 


Commerce Department economic classes is summarized in Table 18 (and 
described in greater detail m Appendix Table E 4) Coefficients of vana 
tion for imports are larger than those for the corresponding export classes 
—sixteen out of twenty times The coeffiaents for finished manufactures 
are generally high, those for food classes are low, with the exception of 
Import Class 201 (crude foods) m 1899 The size of this coefficient is due 
ons aumJJ fmnev dsss, Impwt doss CO& at wk/ch ihf 

three covered items were so divergent in behavior as to give a standard 
error of estimate of 44 before finite sampling adjustment and 23 even 
after coverage is taken into account 

On the whole, the errors seem tolerable None of the coefficients of 
variation exceeds 3 5 per cent, none outside of manufactures is greater 
than 2 3 per cent Seventy per cent of the total and 80 per cent of those 
outside finished manufactures were under 2 per cent The coefficients are 
large enough, however, to suggest that it svould be useful to expenment 
with random selection to produce more valid variability estimates 
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TABLE 18 

COEmclENTS OF VARIATION FOR SELECTED MajOR ClASS PriCE INDEXES* 


Economic 

Class 

Year 

Exports 

(%) 

Imports 

(%) 

Crude foods 

1879 

.1 

I.O 


1889 

.5 

.6 


1899 

.8 

2.3 


1913 

.8 

I.I 

Manufactured foods 

1879 

.5 

1.4 


1889 

.7 

.9 


1899 

1.2 

.9 


1913 

.9 

.7 

Crude materials 

1879 

1.3 

1.4 


1889 

.8 

1.0 


1899 

.8 

1.2 


1913 

1.3 

1.5 

Semimanufactures 

1879 

2.3 

1.7 


1889 

2.1 

2.3 


1899 

1.0 

2.1 


1913 

1.1 

1.0 

Finished manufactures 

1879 

1.8 

2.4 


1889 

2.0 

3.5 


1899 

2.0 

3.3 


1913 

2.6- 

2.7 


Source Variances from Appendix Table E-4; indexes can be calculated from Tables 
A-1 and A-3. 

* The classes included are those equivalent to the five Department of Commerce eco- 
nomic classes. 


Extent of and Changes in Coverage 

Coverage ratios are interesting not only as crude measures of accuracy but 
also because they reflect differences, between covered and uncovered 
items, in price behavior and in supply and demand elasticities. Although 
it is rarely possible to disentangle these factors, radical changes in coverage, 
when the commodity list is unchanged, are grounds for suspecting hetero- 
geneity in a commodity class. This is especially true where the changes in 
the coverage ratios are correlated with changes in the price index; it 
would appear likely in such a case that the price changes in the covered 
items were not duplicated in the uncovered ones. This correlation is not 
conclusive evidence of divergences in price behavior, however. It could 
result from differences in elasticity of demand. Suppose, for example, a 
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SAMPU^G CHARACTERISTICS 

group in i\hich co%ered and uncovered commodities were idenUcal m 
price behavior but the former were subject to a much more elasUc demand 
Coverage would then decrease ever> time the group’s paces rose and in 
crease every time they fell By the same reasoning we could say that 
difTenng elasticities could conceal the expected influence of diffenng pnce 
behavior on cov'crage ratios 


COVERAGE IN NBER FOREIGN TRADE INDEXES 

Coverage ratios for minor classes are summarized in Table 19 below- 
There are almost 6,900 class years (numbers of classes multiplied by the 
number of years each is available) for which indexes might have been 
computed (over 5,500 indexes actually were calculated) Of the 6,900 
class years over 40 per cent consisted almost completely (more than 95 
per cent) of covered commodities, and could therefore be said to suffer 
from virtually no samplmg error At the other extreme, forever 19 percent 
of the class yean no coverage was possible or so little that no indexes were 
calculated This group of empty classes was particularly important in the 
earliest penod 31 per cent for exports and 29 per cent for imports 
Another 7 5 per cent of the class years are of marginal quality, with cov- 
erage of less than 50 per cent Most of these, particularly in the lowest 
ranges occur in periods in which the majonty of years had adequate 
coverage 

In every penod, the proportion of classes more than 95 per cent covered 
was slightly higher m exports than in imports But the better coverage m 
exports disappears at a somewhat lower standard imports show a higher 
proportion with coverage above 60 per cent, and a smaller proportion 
completely uncovered in every penod. 

Among those groups for which indexes were calculated, over half the 
class years had coverage ratios above 95 per cent Exports had a higher 
proportion than imports in that class in every penod, but even for imports, 
at least 45 per cent of the class years had coverage ratios over 95 per cent 

Measurements based on numbers of class years do not take into account 
differences in the importance of individual classes They therefore present 
a very conservative assessment of the indexes, since many of the largest 
classes (for example, cotton gram, and tobacco exports, and cofl'ee, tea, 
cocoa, and sugar imports) consist entirely or almost entirely of covered 
items Measured by number or value, the coverage ratios tend to be exag 
gerated in classes where pnees were used in place of umt values The pnce 
senes desenbe narrow ly defined commodities but are applied here to much 
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NUMDER OF CLASS-YEARS 

6,887 657 676 1,014 041- 3,191 694 827 1,195 980 3,696 


SAMPU\C CHARACTERISTICS 

broader categones For example, a BLS senes on “Cattle, steen, good to 
choice,’ IS used here to deflate values of an export commodity defined 
only as “cattle” The price senes, therefore, apply only to a part of the 
export salues, and an unknown part at that It would be more approprute 
(but much more labonous) to use a combination of seseral cattle senes 
for the pnce index, attaching some measure of dispersion to it Alterna- 
tively, one could count only part of the cattle senes as contnbuting to the 
coverage in the class Instead, as with the unit values, we assumed no 
variance within a commodity, and treated its whole value as a covered 
Item ® 

With these limitations in mind we may examine the coverage ratios for 
total exports and imports which appear in Table 20 These ratios were 
computed only for the earliest year in each penod and for the comparable 
base year figure The earliest year of each penod was used because it u 
generally the one with the poorest coverage** For exports, coverage was 
above 85 per cent m each of the four penods, and for imports it fell no 
lower than 72 per cent® Coverage of exports was highest in the earlier 
years and then declined as the improvement in commodity detail and m 
the availability of pnce data was offset by the decline m the importance of 
agncultural commodities for which both pnce and unit value data were 
plentiful In the case of imports the shift in composition away from manu- 
factured goods and the improvement in data led to a slight increase in 
coverage 


*• Thu difficulty 1 $ involved in the problem of estimating from “componte com 
modiues discussed by Baneryee, Calculation of Sampling Erron for Index riiumbcn.” 

‘‘Thu may seem puzzling la view of the (act that the base year coverage shown m 
Table 20 is generally worse than that for the earliest year Coverage is shown for a Lst 
of commodities that u unchanged during a ptenod. and thus no advantage >s taken of the 
availability of more data in later years It u true that those commodities which were 
covered m 1879 for example, were a laiger proporlion of the total then than they were 
ten yean later But the commodities coveted in JE8B were usually a larger proporticin 
of the total m 1889 than were those ewvercd in 1879 In other words, total coverage 
mcreased through tune but the impionance of the group of commodtUes covered initially 
usually decreased. 

“ Coverage of the Department of Commerce import indexes has been close to 70 per 
cent except for a fall to 60-6o per cent m 19o7-59 That of the export indexes was 55-67 
per cent before World War II Since then it has ranged between 3o to 50 per cent, 
averaging about 45 per cent (U S Department of Commerce, Business StalisUes, 7957 
Biamal Edition, p 2ol, and later editions) The Federal Reserve Bank indexes covered 
64 to 69 per cent of the value of imports (Federal Reserve Bank of New York, ThePatiem 
of UmUd SUs^s Import Trade Since 1923, ^ John H Adler, Eugene R- SeWesmger, and 
Evelyn Van Westerborg, May !9o2, p 64) The degree of coverage in Fabneants 
output indexes ranged from 52 to 70 per cent of total value added (Solomon Fabncant, 
The Output of Mamtfactmng Industries, p 602) 
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AND ACCURACr OF INDEX NUMBERS 
TABLE 20 

Coverage Ratios for Total Exports and Imports 



1913-23 

1899-1913 

1889-99 

1879-89 


1923 1913 

1913 1899 

1899 1889 

1889 1879 


(Comp. 

(Comp. 

(Comp. 

(Comp. 


with 1913) 

with 1899) 

with 1889) 

with 1879) 

Exports 

83.2 85.6 

80.3 87.5 

83.3 90.7 

88.3 91.5 

Imports 

81.8 76.0 

72.7 78.6 

68.8 71.7 

70.4 74.7 


Appendix Tables E-5 to E-8 show intermediate and major class coverage 
ratios for the earliest year and the base year of each period. The base year 
coverage ratios shown include only those commodities covered in the 
earliest year. It is clear that the covered items are unevenly spread over 
the commodity universe. In exports, for example, the first twelve major 
classes, including all foods, crude materials, and agricultural exports, do 
not show a single case of coverage below 90 per cent. Import coverage 
was somewhat lower, but the first nine classes, consisting of foods and 
other agricultural products, included no cases under 86 per cent. 

No major export class had less than 50 per cent coverage, and of those 
with between 50 and 70 per cent, twenty-sbc of twenty-seven cases were 
in classes 214, 215, 221, and 222.^' One important component of all of these 
was Export Class 146 (manufactured metal products, including machinery 
and vehicles), whose coverage ranged between 33 and 66 per cent, mostly 
below 50 per cent. Among the 372 intermediate export classes listed in 
Table E-5, only eighteen had coverage ratios below 50 per cent (eleven 
among manufactured metal products) and nine others between 50 and 60 
per cent. 

Major import classes were more sparsely covered. There were thirteen 
cases below 50 per cent (as against none for exports) and nineteen between 
50 and 60 per cent. But here again they were concentrated in the same 
area : thirty of thirty-two were in five classes."' Only once did coverage 
dip even slightly below 40 per cent. 

The main sources of this poor import coverage are Import Class 150 
(manufactured products of mineral origin) and its component. Import 
Class 147 (manufactured metal products), both of which contain very few 
covered items. Almost all the coverage of manufactured imports is in 
textiles and wood and paper products (Import Classes 064, 066, and 126). 

““ Manufactures, including tobacco products; manufactures, excluding tobacco pro- 
ducts; mineral products; and nonagricultural products. 

(1) Nonagricultural products; (2) products of mineral origin; and (3) three classes 
of manufactured products. 
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Changes in the coverage ratia arc of interest because they can suggest 
some inferences about the price behavior of uncovered items They do this 
by virtue of the fact that they measure the relative rates of growth m value 
’^of covered and uncovered commodities Where coverage is nsmg the 
covered commodities are growing more rapidly 

Especially among exports, relative value changes for major classes of 
commodities have tended to move in the opposite direction from relative 
price changes Groups whose prices have fallen relatively have tended to 
gam in importance, for example, manufactured products in general and 
automobiles in particular If this relationship is typical we can use these 
changes in coverage to draw some inferences as to the probable direction 
of bias in our indexes 

Some change in coverage arises from shifts in the importance of classes 
For example, as we have seen, the nse within exports of the lightly covered 
manufactured goods class tended to lower total coverage Tlus change in 
coverage does not imply bias, it is taken account of m the construction 
of the index, as are any such changes arising from shifts in importance 
among minor classes Shifts m importance within minor classes might 
suggest bias, however, because the method of constructing the indexes 
assumes that within each minor class prices of uncovered commodities 
move with those of covered commodities 
We therefore ask the following question How does the value of cov> 
ered commodities at the end of each period compare with what it would 
have been if the coverage m each minor class had remained constant at 
the earliest year’s level ’ If actual coverage is greater, we know that covered 
commodities have increased in value more rapidly, if it is smaller, the 
uncovered items have been growing more rapidly 

Tables £ 9 to £ 12 show, for each intermediate and major class, actual 
coverage at the end of each penod as a per cent of that which would have 
existed if there had been no changes within minor classes during the 
penod For total imports and total exports actual coverage is less than 
expected in three out of four penods, but never by more than 5 per cent. 
More significant lags in the growth of covered items appear among the 
major classes In four major export classes, all among manufactures, non- 
agncultural products, and products of mineral origin, coverage within 
minor classes fell by more than 10 per cent These classes, which fell in 
pnee and increased in value relative to other exports, show evidence of 
upward bias in the price index That is, there is some ground for sus- 
piaon that their pnees fell even more, relative to those of other classes, than 
is revealed by our indexes The loss in coverage in these classes was concen 
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AND ACCURACr OF INDEX NUMBERS 
trated particularly in Export Class 146 (manufactured metal products), 
and its main component. Export Class 143 (manufactured iron and steel 
products). These lost close to 50 per cent of their coverage over the four 
periods. 

Changes in coverage among major import classes were much more 
scattered. There were six instances in which the growth of covered items 
exceeded that of uncovered items by more than 10 per cent and three 
over 20 per cent. (Only once did an export class show the value of covered 
items gaining on that of uncovered items by more than 4 per cent during 
one period.) All of these were among manufactured goods imports, as 
were three cases in which covered items fell behind by more than 20 per 
cent. The very low coverage in these classes left room for large increases 
and decreases, but in contrast to the situation on the export side, the net 
change in coverage was very close to zero. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Comparison of NBER Indexes with Others 

17 aS Department of Commerce Indexes 
Since the NBER and Department of Commerce indexes have been com- 
bined to obtain the long senes used in Appendix A and Chapters 1 and 2, 
It IS of interest to check their consistency for the years in which they over- 
lap, 1913 and 1919-23 Perfect agreement between the indexes could not 
be expected, even though both are Fisher “ideal ’ indexes The Commerce 
senes were computed with annual linking, each year serving as the base 
for the following year, while the NBER indexes use 1923 as a base for all the 
years compared Furthermore, the value senes are slightly different we 
have attempted to use the 1949 classihcalion of commodities throughout, 
and shown overlaps wherever there are changes in the composition of a 
class, while the Commerce Department used the contemporary classification 
and Ignored small changes in composition In addition, there are differences 
m weighting the Department of Commerce in its computations, moves 
directly from individual commodities to its five economic classes, the 
NBER indexes are built up from individual commodities through minor 
and intermediate classes to major groups, in an attempt to give each class, 
rather than just each commodity, its proper weight 
Despite all these possible sources of disagreement the two indexes match 
very well in most years— so well that they could hardly be distinguished 
on a chart We therefore compare them, in Table 21, by examining the 
ratios of (he Commerce to the NBER senes, jear by year and for the 
period as a whole Between 1913 and 1923 the Commerce indexes for 
total exports and imports increased slightly faster than our own The 
ratio of 1923 to 1913 was 3 per cent greater in the Commerce senes for 
imports and only 0 3 per cent for exports In none of the year to-year 
indexes for the totals was the divergence more than 5 per cent 
Among the ten comparisons for economic classes (five import and five 
export) there were three cases where the ratio of the Commerce to the 
NBER index increased by 6 to 7 per cent over the penod as a whole 
Among the fifty year-to-year comparisons there were three where the 
difference was greater than 10 per cent One of these three was imports of 
manufactured foods, 1920/1919, for which the Commerce index was 207 8 
and our index 184 8 The most important commodity in this class was cane 
sugar, weighted in the Commerce index* at 78 to 93 per cent This is 
^ Unpublished details of the commodity composition of the Department of Commerce 
indexes were suppbed to us by Mr Carl P Blackwell, Director of the International 
Economic Analysu Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
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COMPARISON OF NBER INDEXES WITH OTHERS 
considerably greater than its importance in the NBER index.= The role of 
sugar prices in the discrepancy between the indexes is confirmed by the 
fact that whenever the price relative for sugar was above the two indexes 
the Commerce index was higher - whenever it was below, the NBER index 
was higher.® 

A similar case is the crude materials export index which contains the 
largest 1923/1913 discrepancy and the third largest year to year discrep- 
ancy. The commodity responsible is raw cotton, which Commerce w-eights 
9 to 18 per cent more heavily than we do. Here again the Commerce 
index is higher when the cotton price relative is higher than the two 
indexes and lower when the cotton price is lower. 

In both of these instances the greater number of commodities in the 

TABLE 21 

Rela-hon of ComiERCE TO NBER Price Indexes, 

1913-23, Year-To-Year Comparisons 


Commerce Index as Per Cent of NBER Index 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1923 

1913 1919 1920 1921 1922 1913 


Exports 

Total 102.3 

Crude materials 102.9 

Crude foodstuffs 100.0 

Manuf. foodstuffs 101.3 

Semimanufactures 99.6 

Finished manufactures 112.6 

Imports 

Total 103.6 

Crude materials 100.5 

Crude foodstuffs 97.6 

Manuf. foodstuffs 100.7 

Semimanufactures 94.7 

Finished manufactures 96.8 


100.6 

95.7 

101.4 

100.0 

100.3 

95.9 

93.6 

110.6 

104.4 

106.8 

100.2 

99.8 

103.2 

99.2 

102.2 

100.5 

97.8 

99.9 

99.4 

98.9 

101.3 

101.2 

100.8 

98.9 

101.8 

100.3 

95.1 

97.6 

96.1 

100.7 


97.7 

98.4 

100.7 

102.8 

1 03. 1 

99.8 

100.0 

103.1 

102.8 

106.3 

98.7 

98.0 

101.7 

100.9 

96.9 

112.4 

91.3 

97.8 

105.4 

106.6 

103.0 

102.1 

98.5 

100.8 

98.9 

100.6 

102.3 

99.2 

104.7 

103.5 


Sources: Commerce indexes: U.S. Department of Commerce, Foreign Trade of the 
United Slates, 1936-49, International Trade Series No. 7, 1951, Table 10, p. 6 and Table 13, 
p. 9. NBER indexes: Appendix Tables A-1 and A-3. 

® It is difficult to measure the weight of a single commodity in the NBER indexes. 
The weight of a commodity is amplified by the coverage adjustments as minor and inter- 
mediate classes are combined. But even if we estimate a maximum weight for sugar 
by adding the weight of all uncovered items in manufactured foods to that of sugar, 
clearly an overestimate, its weight in our index remains below that in the Commerce 
index. The greatest discrepancy is in the 1919/1913 comparison where the Commerce 
weight is more than 25 per cent larger than even our maximum. 

’ The sugar price relative was never between the tivo indexes. 
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NBER sample as well as the method of weighung tend to reduce the 
importance of the single dominant commodity 

The discrepancy for exports of manufactured products 1919/1913 the 
largest in Table 21 has a different ongin the hea\ner weight in the 
VBER index of t^\o groups with Eielow aserage pnee increases These are 
vehicles with a lower pnee ratio in the XBER index as well as a greater 
weight (perhaps double)* and machinery, heavily weighted in our index 
while virtually omitted from the Commerce senes The machinery com 
ponent of the TsBER index was constructed entirely from outside pnee 
data 

The measures listed in Table 21 might be said to understate the differ 
ences between the two senes because they are comparisons of index n »m 
bers themselves rather than of changes in them In two classes the 
Commerce and NBER import pnee indexes moved in opposite directions 
in 1923 crude foods where NBER showed a decline of 0 2 per cent and 
Commerce a rise of 0 7 per cent and finished manufactures where the 
NBER index fell I t per cent and the Commerce index rose 3 5 per cent. 

In other instances the changes were much more divergent than the 
indexes themselves In 1923 again the ratio of export pnee indexes for 
finished manufactures was 96 1 per cent. But the Commerce pnee index 
fell by 4 5 per cent and the NBER index by only 0 6 per cent, the Com 
merce index thus declined by 7 5 tunes as much Another example not so 
dependent on the smaUness of the denominator was in exports of etude 
materials in 1922 Here the Commerce index rose 25 per cent alinost 
twice as much as ours 


Kreps Indexes for Exports and Imports 
The only comprehensive indexes duplicating the NBER senes for an ex 
tended penod are those compiled by Theodore J Kreps * These are annual 
Marshall Edgeworth pnee indexes for total exports and imports covering 
fiscal years 1879 through 1916 on a 1903 13 base Kreps used umt values 
as import pnees and U S wholesale pnees as export pnees The import 
index mcluded twenty nme commodities covenng 30 to 40 per cent of 
total imports the export index twenty-eight commodities covenng 40 to 
45 per cent of total exports 

A comparison of the Kreps and NBER export pnee senes (Chart 27) 

* Our index was constr jcted from pnee data instead of the unit values used m ihe 
Commerce index. By both measurements the pnee raUo for vehicles was very low 

Jmpsrt and Export fVices in the tfnitcdStatesandlheTcrinsofrntemaOonalTwirfe, 
1880-1914 August 1926 
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COMPARISON OF NBER INDEXES WITH OTHERS 
CHART 27 

U.S. Export and Import Price Indexes; Kreps and NBER, Fiscal Years 

(calendar 1913 = 100) 

Index A. Imports 




Source: Appendix Table G-1. 
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shows a fairly similar trend between 1880 and 1913 if only the fim and 
last >-ears are taken into account But the Kreps index was generally below 
ours before 1900 and could be said to have shown some upward trend by 
comparison In addition, its fluctuations were sharper, particularly the 
decbne dunng the depression of the 1890's and the subsequent rise 

The import pnce senes reveal larger disagreements, as high as 20 per 
cent or more compared with a maximum of 13 per cent between the two 
export senes As in exports, the dnergcnces are concentrated in the penod 
before 1900 But there is a somewhat stronger trend in the ratio of the 
Kreps index to ours— downward in the case of imports The fluctuations 
in the Kreps index are more violent, particularly before 1900 

Since Kreps’ export pnce index rose relative to ours, and his import 
index fell, the two indexes of the terms of trade of the Umted States 

CHART 28 

U S Terms of Trade Indexes (Exports — Imports), 

Kreps and NBER. Fiscal Years 
(calendar 1913 = 100) 



Source Appendix Table H 2 
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COMPARISON OF NBER INDEXES WITH OTHERS 
showed a greater divergence than either of the components. The disagree- 
ment is considerable; as can be seen in Chart 28, the Kreps index fell 
as far as 27 per cent below ours, on a 1913 base. 

The Kreps indexes give a much more favorable picture of the develop- 
ment of the terms of trade, showing an improvement of almost a third 
between 1879 and 1913 instead of the 10 per cent indicated b)^ the NBER 
indexes, and more than 40 per cent between 1894 and 1913 instead of less 
than 20. Furthermore, the NBER terms of trade series fluctuates less 
violendy, even after 1900. 

The distribution of weights among economic classes in the two indexes 
is compared in Table 22. Weights in the base period of the Kreps index, 
1903-13, are compared \\'ith those of the 1899 base for the NTER index, 
and a similar comparison is made of 1892 weights for exports and 1890 
weights for imports (these are the years in which the two indexes were 
furthest apart). 

The main source of the differences in export indexes must have been the 
much heavier weighting of raw cotton by Kreps. This was a massive 42.7 
per cent of the base-year weight of the Kreps index,* and only between 
15 and, at the very most, 25 per cent of the 1899 base in the NBER index.* 

In 1892 the two sets of export weights show a large discrepancy only in 
one class, manufactured products, but the base-year data show that Kreps 
weighted both crude foodstuffs and manufactured products less than half 
as heavily as the NBER indexes and gave crude materials more than 
twice as much weight. 

No single commodity stands out on the import side as did raw cotton 
among exports. The main differences are the much higher weights assigned 
by Kreps to crude foodstuffs and the much lower ones assigned to manu- 
factured products. Prices for the latter group in our calculations were 
below the average of all other commodities relative to 1899 and consider- 
ably smoother in their fluctuations. 

USDA Index of Agricultural Export Prices 

The United States Department of Agriculture has published several in- 
dexes of agricultural export quantities and values. The one which best 
matches the NBER index is a Laspeyres quantity index on a fiscal 1909-14 
base. We have converted it into a Paasche price index, for comparison 
with our series, by dividing it into the Agncultme Departments value 
series. 

® Given-year weights could be assumed to be more similar for the two series. 

■ It was during the 1889-99 period that the greatest gaps beWveen the Wvo indexes 
appeared. 
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TABLE 22 

PnTRiairnoH op Weioht by Major Class, NBER and Kreps Export 
AND Import Price Indexes 




Bast Tier 



Gwen Tear 




NBER 


Kreps 

NBER 




Calendar 

CotO)- 

Fis^ 

Focal 

Col(4)» 


1903-13 

1699 

Col (2) 


1892 

CoL(S) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Exports 

9 1 

165 

49 2 

28 8 

25 9 

1122 


166 

25 0 

664 


24 3 

848 


466 

226 

205 3 


32 1 

1231 

Semimanufactures 

169 

116 

145 7 


55 

85^ 

products 

106 

22 1 

460 


12^ 

525 

Total 

1000 

1000 


1000 

100 0 



East 

Ytat 


Gvm Xtax 




NBER 


Kreps 

NBER 



Kreps Focal 

Calendar 

CoL(l)- 

Focal 

Focal 

Col (4) - 


1903-13 

1899 

Col (2) 

1690 

1890 

Col (5) 

Imparts 

Crude foedstufls 

22 1 

129 

I7I 3 

27^ 

16 9 

1609 

Maouf fooditufls 

162 

182 

890 

19^ 

171 

112J 

Crude cutenab 

43 6 

304 

143 4 

25 6 

210 

1219 

Semimanufactures 

Manufactured 

125 

173 

72 3 

12 2 

165 

739 

products 

56 

212 

264 

158 

28 5 

554 

Total 

1000 

1000 


1000 

1000 



Source Kreps figures from "Import and Export Pnws” 


Companson with the NBER Fisher indexes reveals a remarkable simi- 
lanty despite the use of different base years and index number formulas 
When both indexes are placed on a 1913 base they never differ by as 
much as 10 per cent and, before World War I, only once by more than 
5 per cent (Chart 29) The ratio of the USDA index to ours shows no 
trend It is almost a straight line, but droops slightly at the ends The 
1899 to 1913 period, when the base penods for the two indexes are very 
close and fluctuations m the ratio are at a tninimum, is also the one where 
the ratio is at its highest 
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, , ^ CHART 29 

U.S. Agricultural Export Price indexes: U.S, Department 
of Agricultural and NBER, Fiscal Years 
(calendar 1913 = 100) 


Index 



Source: Appendix Table A-24; and USDA, Foreign Agricultural Service, United States 
Farm Products in Foreign Trade, Statistical Bulletin No. 112, 1953, p. 7, divided by 
quantity indexes, p. 9, converted to 1913 base. 
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COMPARISOJf OF NBER INDEXES WITH OTHERS 
Census Bureau Price Index for Foreign Agncultural Materials 
The Bureau of the Census has published a Laspeyres index of tl S prices 
of foreign agncultural materials* on a 1935 39 base, with U S consump 
tion rather than import weights The prices are not import unit values 

CHART 30 

Prices of Imported Agricultural Products NBER and 
Bureau of the Census 



No 195? 1SOO-I952, Bureau of the Genius Working Paper 
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COMPARISON OF NBER INDEXES WITH OTHERS 
but are prices "quoted on organized exchanges or markets” at a stage 
representing “the first important commercial transaction in the com- 
modity after arrival in this coimtry.”® 

The NBER series closest in coverage to the Census index is Import Class 
209 (agricultural products). This class is, however, more comprehensive 
than the Census series because it covers all agricultural products w hil e the 
Census excludes those which are produced to a substantial extent in the 
United States, no matter how important they are among imports. 

Discrepancies between the two indexes arise not only from differences 
in coverage, but from the Census Bureau’s use of a later base period, con- 
sumption rather than import weights, and prices rather than unit values 
(this last is probably of little significance). 

It is clear in Chart 30, that the discrepancies between the two series are 
very large. The Census index has a strong downward trend by comparison 
with the NBER series and, in the earlier part of the period, quite different 
fluctuations as well. After 1913 most of the difference between the two 
indexes can clearly be attributed to sugar which is the second most im- 
portant commodity in the NBER index but is excluded from the Census 
index because it is considered a domestic agricultural product. Other, but 
less important, factors in these years are the lighter weight of silk and the 
absence of wool in the Census index. Both commodities rose in price faster 
than the average. 

In the years before 1913 the fluctuations in the Census series follow 
those of rubber fairly closely, while the NBER index does not. That is 
because the weight of rubber in the Census index is almost three times 
that in ours. The falling trend of the Census index relative to our own 
can be explained mainly by the absence from it of wool prices, •vvhich rose 
sharply. The Census Bureau considered wool, like sugar, a domestic agri- 
cultural product. 

” Ibid., p. 84. 
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Appendix A 


Indexes and Values for Total Exports and Imports and Major Classes, 

1879-1960 

This appendix includes the following two sets of data ; 

(1) Tables A-14 through A-29 (basic tables) present price and quantity 
indexes and values for the period 1879-1923 for the NBER major classes. 
These data provide information on total exports (Export Class 220) and 
total imports (Import Class 221), on the five major economic classes into 
which the Department of Commerce divides foreign trade, and on selected 
combinations and variations of them. 

Annual Fisher price and quantity indexes and dollar values are pre- 
sented for all of the 22 export classes and 23 import classes. In addition, 
for 12 selected major classes, the basic tables include annual Paasche 
and Laspeyres price indexes, quarterly Fisher price and quantity indexes, 
and quarterly dollar values. (See Table A-30.) 

(2) In Tables A-1 through A-11 the NBER data for 1879-1923 are 
combined with statistics of the Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to extend certain series fonvard to 1960 and several 
back to 1869. For the period 1879-1960, annual price and quantity in- 
dexes and dollar values are presented for total exports and imports, for 
the five major economic classes used by the Department of Commerce, 
and for agricultural products. The NBER major classes which are used 
for these breakdowns for the period 1879-1923 are indicated in the indi- 
vidual table notes. 

The correspondence beUveen the major economic classes of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the comparable NBER classes is not e.xact 
because of the way in which miscellaneous articles, not elsewhere specified, 
are handled. The Department of Commerce includes this group with 
manufactured products and its five groups therefore sum to the total. 
The NBER series, on the other hand, include these articles in the total, 
but they are not assigned to any of the five major economic classes. The 
difference in value figures for 1879-1923 between total exports or imports 
and the sum of the five economic classes is therefore attributable to these 
miscellaneous articles. 

Certain adjustments in price and quantity indexes and in value figures 
have been incorporated in Tables A-1 through A-11, to take into account 
the change in the United States customs area in 1900. The specific adjust- 
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ments are indicated in the individual table notes. For a detailed explana- 
tion of the adjustments, see Appendix F. 

Two additional tables are presented to show the classification scheme of 
exports and imports : 

Tables A-12 and A-13 show the main components, by value, of the fis-e 
major classes in the NBER series which correspond to the Department of 
Commerce economic classes. 

Table A-30 shm^-s. for each major class, the composition in terms of 
intermediate, minor or other major classes. 

TABLE A-I 

Puce Lvdexes for U.S. Dotomc Exforts, by Ecoxomc Cuss 
(1913 « 100) 


Calendar 

Year 

Total 

W 

Crude 

Foods 

(2) 

ManuL 

Foods 

(5) 

Crude 

Mater. 

(4) 

Seini- 

Manuf. 

(5) 

Prod. 

(6) 

1879 

92J 

93.6 

76.7 

80.1 

795 

1195 

1880 

101.5 

96.3 

86.6 

89.4 

87.5 


1881 

103J 

102^ 

97.6 

86.8 

92.1 

1245 

1832 

107.0 

109.2 

I06B 

88.3 

93.0 

1235 

1833 

101.4 

104.2 

99.7 

62.1 

90.8 

1215 

1884 

97.6 

91.6 

92.2 

83.3 

86.4 

1225 

1885 

91.0 

85.6 

80.9 

80.2 

83.7 

1155 

1886 

85.7 

80.6 

76.3 

745 

80.5 

109.0 

1837 

85.5 

81.8 

763 

74.5 

825 

106.1 

1888 

89.7 

86.2 

813 

78.1 

84.7 

1105 

1889 

86.0 

75.5 

76.7 

773 

815 

106.7 

1890 

85.0 

76.8 

73.6 

783 

825 

104.4 

1891 

87.9 

100.3 

76.7 

74.1 

81.7 

1005 

1892 

81.9 

86.8 

77.7 

67.8 

78.7 


1893 

80.2 

773 

83.6 

66.4 

715 


1894 

70J 

67.8 

74.2 

55J 

67.7 


1895 

71.8 

69.5 

69J 

56.7 

71.7 


1896 

71.0 

63.6 

63.5 

61.0 

70.1 


1897 

69.1 

71.5 

64.8 

543 

69.6 


1898 

68.4 

76.9 

68.0 

48.9 

70.4 


1899 

723 

73.2 

66.9 

55.1 

845 


JiW 

SJ.O 

74. 4 



^3 


1901 

79.4 

77.4 

76.0 

673 

86.0 


1902 

81.4 

82.0 

B3B 

69.1 

835 


1903 

86.6 

81.4 

81.8 

81.0 

873 


1904 

863 

80J 

77.8 

843 

855 

985 

1905 

83.7 

82.4 

75.7 

75.6 

93.6 

945 

1906 

89.9 

81.7 

80.7 

83.8 

1055 

975 

1907 

95.2 

95.0 

863 

87.4 

1095 

1025 

1908 

90.1 

99.8 

873 

79.8 

92.4 

1005 

1909 

94.3 

104.2 

93.7 

91.4 

91.0 

97.4 

1910 

102.1 

98.7 

107.3 

108.4 

93.4 

93.7 

1911 

93.5 

97.9 

93J 

905 

935 

955 

1912 

95.5 

104.2 

97.0 

89.3 

1005 

975 


(continued) 
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TABLE A-1 (concluded) 


Calendar 

Year 

Total 

(1) 

Crude 

Foods 

(2) 

Manuf. 

Foods 

(3) 

Crude 

Mater. 

(4) 

Semi- 

Manuf. 

(5) 

Manuf. 

Prod. 

(6) 

1913 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1914 

97.7 

114.5 

103.3 

87.9 

97.6 

94.3 

1915 

105.1 

133.8 

106.5 

86.0 

113.2 

100.9 

1916 

135.5 

144.2 

118.4 

115.5 

156.5 

130.6 

1917 

177.0 

214.8 

170.5 

166.8 

198.4 

150.4 

1918 

206.1 

234.6 

214.2 

219.0 

202.8 

169.7 

1919 

215.7 

241.7 

237.4 

241.3 

199.5 

174.4 

1920 

232.5 

268.2 

217.2 

285.3 

210.5 

197.7 

1921 

157.5 

155.7 

136.2 

156.4 

143.5 

163.9 

1922 

143.8 

127.3 

120.8 

176.6 

126.9 

137.8 

1923 

154.2 

129.2 

123.5 

214.8 

138.4 

137.1 

1924 

I51.I 

150.4 

124.5 

200.5 

132.8 

135.3 

1925 

153.2 

174.2 

147.8 

181.2 

139.5 

137.1 

1926 

140.8 

149.6 

142.0 

140.5 

138.4 

137.1 

1927 

131.6 

249.6 

130.3 

136.4 

230.6 

124.2 

1928 

134.7 

140.2 

126.4 

155.8 

129.5 

122.4 

1929 

133.6 

134.3 

126.4 

150.7 

137.3 

121.5 

1930 

119.2 

120.7 

115.7 

117.1 

119.4 

115.9 

1931 

91.5 

83.3 

90.4 

79.4 

97.1 

92.9 

1932 

79.2 

71.4 

69.0 

67.2 

80.4 

84.7 

1933 

82.2 

69.7 

72.0 

78.4 

82.6 

80.1 

1934 

96,6 

81.6 

81.7 

103,8 

94.9 

87.4 

1935 

98.7 

85.0 

95.3 

104.9 

93.8 

88.3 

1936 

100.7 

89.2 

97.2 

106.9 

100.5 

89.3 

1937 

106.9 

96.9 

104.1 

104.9 

121.7 

93.9 

1938 

99.7 

79.0 

89.5 

92.6 

107.1 

92.9 

1939 

97.7 

66.3 

83.6 

91.6 

107.1 

92.0 

1940 

104.9 

76.5 

85.6 

96.7 

113.8 

99.4 

1941 

112.1 

90.1 

101.1 

112.0 

125.0 

103.1 

1942 

136.8 

108.0 

140.0 

129.3 

135.1 

126.1 

1943 

150.1 

134.3 

149.8 

143.5 

139.5 

140.8 

1944 

171.7 

153.0 

169.2 

149.6 

144.0 

164.7 

1945 

171.7 

166.6 

166.6 

151.6 

141.3 

163.3 

1946 

162.5 

183.3 

171.8 

171.5 

146.7 

142.9 

1947 

193.3 

210.6 

212.8 

199.5 

189.3 

167.4 

1948 

205.7 

216.6 

216.8 

227.4 

204.3 

177.0 

1949 

191.3 

190.9 

173.2 

215.4 

193.4 

168.8 

1950 

185.1 

165.1 

146.7 

223.4 

189.3 

164.7 

1951 

211.9 

183.3 

183.7 

265.3 

233.1 

182.4 

1952 

210.8 

198.4 

173.2 

249.3 

229.0 

183.8 

1953 

209.8 

186.3 

178.5 

235.4 

223.5 

185.1 

1954 

206.7 

166.6 

178.5 

239.4 

222.2 

182.4 

1955 

208.8 

160.6 

162.6 

239.4 

235.9 

185.1 

1956 

217.0 

162.1 

158.6 

237.4 

261.9 

193.3 

1957 

224.2 

160.6 

165.2 

239.4 

256.5 

205.5 

1958 

222.1 

159.8 

168.1 

235.3 

229.7 

209.2 

1959 

223.2 

158.1 

155.5 

227.1 

236.4 

213.8 

I960 

226.3 

157.2 

152.6 

224.1 

236.4 

217.4 


Source: See sources follo'vving Table h-A. 
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TABLE A-2 

QcAjfiiry L'Tsexzs ro* U-S Dcwtrsnc Exfokts, by Eco^cncc Cus 
(1913 = 100} 


\c2r 

Total 

(I) 

Crude 

Foodi 

(2) 

Xf»TlTtf. 

Foods 

{3} 

Crude 

Xlaler 

w 

Sean- 

(5) 

5tacB£ 

Prod. 

(6) 

1879 

33 1 

1341 

74 4 

37 0 

101 

97 

1880 

3o0 

1453 

80 1 

41 1 

92 

87 

1881 

31B 

106.3 

672 

39B 

104 

112 

1832 

28.4 

73.5 

517 

404 

117 

12.1 

1833 

31 1 

74 7 

641 

43 7 

12 I 

122 

lE8f 

30j 

697 

6tB 

43 4 

122 

112 

1S3j 

300 

&4B 

73B 

39 0 

121 

12.1 

1886 

331 

804 

70 6 

466 

12.0 

122 

ira7 

33 4 

770 

724 

466 

122 

131 

1883 

307 

31.2 

636 

467 

137 

132 

1833 

33.4 

77£ 

82.9 

5o4 

152 

152 

1830 

404 

873 

971 

522 

16 1 

162 

1831 

44.2 

107 6 

944* 

601 

182 

171 

1892 

43B 

127 1 

108 6 

53B 

172 

172 


43.3 

97J 

£96 

547 

23 1 

197 


46j 

877 

100.8 

62B 

252 

207 


4o7 

83 1 

100.5 

S90 

252 

222 


564 

14! 4 

1142 

656 

342 

2s£ 


634 

1786 

121B 

672 

396 

SOS 

1833 

ni 

197 1 

I39B 

8X0 

412 

362 

18^ 

70J 

183.9 

1482 

662 

412 

414 

1900 

72B 

168.4 

HL9 

7o7 

486 

422 

1901 

740 

182.7 

1434 

770 

400 

«2 

1902 

663 

112 1 

1206 

732 

444 

436 

1003 

663 

1231 

1231 

772 

460 

432 

1«04 

670 

73.2 

1134 

73 I 

602 

484 

loCb 

78 0 

1038 

I29B 

647 

58.4 

58o 

1905 

80o 

1261 

13IB 

642 

602 

612 

1907 

81J 

1182 

1213 

£92 

62.6 

622 

1903 

IZA 

932 

1143 

912 

642 

56.4 

1909 

737 

6j1 

942 

832 

692 

607 

1910 

73 1 

o5 1 

73 6 

794 

77 0 

692 

1911 

90J) 

63.5 

1032 

962 

£97 

642 

1912 

101 1 

794 

97B 

1132 

972 

9a2 

1913 

1000 

ICXIO 

100 0 

lOOO 

100 0 

1002 

1914 

£66 

liOO 

930 

742 

87 4 

£62 

1913 

133 7 

2006 

160.5 

1031 

1117 

1632 

1915 

I63J 

168.6 

I&4B 

003 

1552 

2522 

1917 

142.2 

13<4 

1470 

644 

1632 

2232 

1918 

1197 

132B 

203.9 

57 0 

1292 

1334 

1919 

145.6 

1j5J 

2^7 6 

867 

1264 

1792 

1920 

HIB 

1922 

1612 

642 

1202 

2022 

1921 

1134 

2J2.8 

153B 

812 

722 

12j2 

1922 

106B 

2106 

143.5 

72.7 

812 

1192 

1923 

103.2 

116.9 

1441 

732 

9a2 


1924 

121B 

lalB 

140.9 

8o7 

1090 

1502 


(cxn&at2sd) 
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TABLE A-2 (concluded) 


Calendar 

Year 

Total 

(1) 

Crude 

Foods 

(2) 

Manuf. 

Foods 

(3) 

Crude 

Mater. 

(4) 

Semi- 

Manuf. 

(5) 

Manuf. 

Prod. 

(6) 

1925 

128.0 

106.5 

117.7 

101.0 

112.3 

174.0 

1926 

137.3 

131.0 

108.2 

116.3 

112.3 

182.0 

1927 

147.8 

164.0 

108.2 

112.9 

127.7 

206.0 

1928 

153.6 

122.6 

111.9 

107.8 

131.0 

238.0 

1929 

158.2 

116.9 

116.7 

97.6 

125.5 

268.0 

1930 

130.3 

86.7 

95.5 

91.7 

102.4 

212.0 

1931 

105.9 

88.6 

83.4 

92.5 

77.1 

154.0 

1932 

81.4 

73.5 

67.0 

99.3 

58.4 

94.0 

1933 

82.6 

40.5 

65.5 

97.6 

68.3 

98.0 

1934 

88.4 

42.4 

62.3 

81.5 

85.9 

128.0 

1935 

93.1 

40.5 

50.1 

84.0 

88.1 

144.0 

1936 

97.7 

37.7 

44.9 

80.6 

93.6 

166.0 

1937 

125.7 

63.2 

52.3 

90.0 

129.9 

222.0 

1938 

125.7 

183.8 

62.3 

84.0 

109.0 

212.0 

1939 

131.5 

98.0 

73.9 

77.2 

132.1 

234.0 

1940 

153.6 

56.6 

59.6 

62.0 

188.3 

302.0 

1941 

182.7 

54.7 

125.6 

41.6 

146.5 

422.0 

1942 

239.7 

36.8 

201.6 

41.6 

161.9 

578.0 

1943 

350.3 

47.1 

316.2 

59.4 

185.0 

860.0 

1944 

337.5 

50.9 

294.5 

47.5 

180.6 

840.0 

1945 

229.3 

151.5 

228.6 

75.1 

131.0 

490.1 

1946 

239.7 

207.3 

270.3 

108.0 

144.7 

451.6 

1947 

320.0 

235.9 

213.8 

102.8 

217.6 

659.7 

1948 

249.0 

340.2 

186.9 

85.5 

158.4 

514.8 

1949 

254.9 

408.4 

158.7 

107.1 

165.8 

500.9 

1950 

224.6 

269.4 

133.1 

109.7 

140.5 

448.5 

1951 

287.4 

445.7 

147.9 

121.8 

169.0 

593.4 

1952 

291.1 

401.0 

131.8 

103.6 

166.9 

652.0 

1953 

306.1 

300.4 

131.8 

89.8 

151.0 

755.2 

1954 

296.7 

259.5 

143.9 

103.6 

194.3 

679.7 

1955 

301.4 

336.4 

192.3 

104.5 

231.3 

639.6 

1956 

357.3 

478.0 

244.7 

138.2 

250.3 

733.7 

1957 

377.0 

481.7 

216.5 

170.1 

298.9 

738.3 

1958 

327.0 

465.7 

201.1 

118.8 

233.8 

672.3 

1959 

318.9 

530.5 

212.8 

111.1 

247.1 

630.3 

1960 

366.6 

608.5 

223.9 

150.4 

352.9 

676.3 


Source: See sources following Table A-4. 
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TABLE A 3 

Puce ISDEXES FOR U S ImPOKU of MEROtAVOESE BY ECOSOVIC CUASS 

(1913 - 100) 


CelnidAr 

^car 

Total 

(1) 

Crude 

Foods 

(2) 

Manuf 

Foods 

(3) 

Crude 

Mater 

(4) 

Semi 

Manuf 

(5) 

Manuf 

Prod 

(6) 


1024 

1143 

132 4 

9)0 

78 0 

10^^ 


113 1 

123 3 

158 7 

1042 

91 I 

10)4 

1B81 

107 7 

1124 

157 6 

99J 

83 8 

1032 

1882 

1083 

10)2 

159 6 

1045 

849 

103 6 

1883 

101 6 

^6 

145 8 

969 

80 8 

1016 

1884 

9)4 

93 5 

1166 

91 9 

80 1 

96 1 

im 

87 7 

883 

105 0 

846 

71^ 

907 

1886 

87 5 

87 3 

107 4 

845 

73 1 

87 4 

1887 

909 

1189 

97 6 

85 8 

71 8 

87 5 

1888 

888 

1084 

1101 

81 3 

69 5 

85 1 

1889 

93 9 

1124 

131 6 

83 0 

72 5 

87 6 

1890 

93 2 

123 7 

1133 

82 2 

75 3 

664 

1891 

920 

122 8 

1161 

77 6 

74 3 

861 

1892 

884 

1137 

1127 

74 9 

72 4 

84 8 

1893 

9'>0 

123 9 

1224 

75 6 

73 7 

846 

1894 

83 5 

1148 

101 7 

685 

654 

804 

189) 

79 5 

111 6 

807 

70 0 

634 

803 

189G 

80 7 

99^ 

94 3 

71 0 

649 

81 2 

1897 

759 

618 

84 7 

71 4 

63 4 

794 

1898 

75 7 

634 

926 

76 2 

608 

794 

1899 

81 5 

664 

991 

63 2 

73 4 

824 

1900 

86 7 

729 

1014 

87 7 

82 7 

874 

1901 

82 6 

66 1 

960 

82 0 

82 4 

886 

1902 

80 8 

679 

605 

830 

600 

860 

1903 

840 

673 

882 

883 

82 9 

87 6 

1904 

85 8 

730 

93 7 

892 

83 4 

87 7 

1903 

906 

74^ 

1132 

93 5 

854 

901 

1906 

947 

75 9 

97 1 

1007 

97 4 

93 2 

1907 

992 

78 2 

101 8 

106 2 

103 I 

971 

1908 

830 

72 8 

105 8 

89 7 

83 9 

904 

1909 

88 0 

71 1 

1043 

95 3 

814 

86 3 

1910 

946 

809 

113 8 

1048 

85 7 

864 

1911 

96 1 

945 

109 7 

999 

904 

904 

1912 

1010 

194 0 

1190 

1004 

96 9 

95 4 

1913 

1000 

1000 

100 0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1914 

93 7 

91 1 

110 7 

92 8 

93 3 

907 

1915 

97 2 

899 

1429 

89 7 

998 

903 

1916 

120^ 

98 7 

1723 

113 1 

128 1 

1122 

1917 

145 3 

1067 

196 9 

139 6 

160 4 

1361 

1918 

161 3 

1105 

2165 

147 3 

1804 

1801 

1919 

1810 

1594 

255 7 

1616 

1831 

19)4 

1920 

2191 

166 4 

472 4 

179 1 

204 2 

2234 

1921 

125^ 

101 i 

1790 

998 

1350 

1646 

1922 

1196 

1104 

128 8 

1064 

125 3 

1494 

1923 

1366 

1102 

206 0 

123 2 

136 8 

H8 7 

1924 

1333 

130 7 

1846 

1193 

132 0 

1436 


(coDbaued) 
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TABLE A-3 (concluded) 


Calendar 

Year 

Total 

(1) 

Crude 

Foods 

(2) 

Manuf. 

Foods 

(3) 

Crude 

Mater. 

(4) 

Semi- 

Manuf. 

(5) 

Manuf. 

Prod. 

(6) 

1925 

145.1 

159.8 

128.4 

147.1 

136.8 

156.3 

1926 

142.0 

158.2 

119.5 

145.1 

136.8 

148.7 

1927 

131.9 

148.0 

141.8 

121.9 

135.8 

142.8 

1928 

128.1 

159.8 

125.7 

110.9 

129.1 

149.5 

1929 

119.5 

150.3 

107.9 

103.2 

132.9 

136.0 

1930 

98.6 

111.0 

89.2 

81.9 

113.7 

121.5 

1931 

76.8 

86.6 

80.3 

55.5 

90.6 

103.7 

1932 

59.8 

73.2 

66.0 

39.3 

72.3 

84.1 

1933 

59.8 

66.9 

68.7 

40.6 

76.1 

79.0 

1934 

68.3 

76.4 

76.7 

48.4 

90.6 

84.1 

1935 

69.9 

71.6 

84.7 

51.6 

90.6 

82.4 

1936 

74.5 

74.8 

91.9 

60.6 

91.5 

80.7 

1937 

83.8 

88.9 

93.6 

72.2 

103.1 

84.1 

1938 

74.5 

72.4 

82.0 

60.6 

93.4 

90.1 

1939 

76.1 

70.8 

80.3 

66.4 

93.4 

88.4 

1940 

81.5 

67.7 

76.7 

72.2 

103.1 

98.6 

1941 

87.0 

83.4 

83.8 

75.5 

108.9 

102.8 

1942 

100.9 

111.0 

113.3 

85.1 

119.5 

113.9 

1943 

109.5 

120.4 

122.2 

94.2 

124.3 

126.6 

1944 

117.3 

133.0 

124.8 

100.6 

128.1 

139.4 

1945 

121.1 

137.0 

131.7 

104.5 

129.4 

143.9 

1946 

134.3 

172.9 

150.8 

105.8 

144.3 

166.4 

1947 

165.4 

243.4 

185.5 

117.6 

183.4 

208.4 

1948 

182.5 

268.7 

188.9 

132.0 

209.0 

226.3 

1949 

173.9 

259.4 

180.3 

126.7 

190.1 

218.8 

1950 

188.7 

356.4 

182.0 

138.5 

186.1 

214.3 

1951 

236.8 

401.7 

197.6 

202.5 

234.6 

251.8 

1952 

224.4 

404.3 

199.3 

167.2 

237.3 

248.8 

1953 

214.3 

407.0 

197.6 

150.2 

225.2 

244.3 

1954 

219.8 

486.8 

194.1 

145.3 

219.8 

244.3 

1955 

219.0 

417.6 

192.4 

154.2 

237.3 

239.8 

1956 

222.9 

403.0 

194.1 

158.1 

252.2 

244.3 

1957 

225.2 

396.3 

202.8 

163.3 

248.1 

248.8 

1958 

214.3 

375.9 

201.0 

152.9 

226.9 

245.4 

1959 

211.2 

331.8 

200.1 

153.6 

226.9 

244.6 

1960 

214.3 

326.3 

196.5 

158.8 

231.8 

249.6 


Source: See sources following Table A-4. 
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APPEJiDIX A 


TABLE A-4 

OoAimTY Inoexes for XJ S Imports of Merchandise, bv Economic Clao 
(1913 = 100) 


Calendar 

Year 

Total 

(1) 

Crude 

Foods 

(2) 

Foods 

(3) 

Crude 

Mater 

(4) 

Seim 

Manuf 

(5) 

Manuf 

Prod 

(6) 


26 7 

388 

28 4 

179 

28 9 

37 4 

1880 

32 8 

368 

315 

22 9 

414 

52 8 


33 1 

42 9 

32 4 

21 5 

38 4 

513 

1882 

37 0 

461 

37 7 

23 0 

43.8 

59 1 

1883 

35 9 

45 0 

389 

23 I 

41 0 

54 0 

1884 

35 1 

461 

42 4 

23 4 

36 0 

51 5 

1885 

35 6 

46 9 

43 8 

25 3 

37 0 

48 0 

1886 

403 

48 2 

45 7 

29 7 

43 7 

57 9 

1887 

41 4 

439 

448 

29 7 

50 5 

61 7 

1888 

43 4 

49 4 

45 6 

32 2 

47 6 

648 

1889 

43 6 

484 

43 1 

35 2 

47 3 

647 

1890 

46 9 

49 0 

49 6 

36 4 

49 7 

716 

1891 

47 7 

499 

637 

38 6 

50 7 

58 8 

1692 

504 

521 

544 

42 9 

303 

640 

1893 

447 

482 

546 

37 1 

45 4 

59 5 

1894 

444 

52 5 

582 

37 6 

409 

48 2 

1895 

55 7 

558 

53,2 

50 6 

508 

75 8 

1896 

46 6 

53 2 

566 

35 7 

407 

604 

1897 

540 

649 

564 

51 9 

441 

62 3 

1893 

463 

593 

493 

407 

43 6 

509 

1899 

54 1 

67 5 

614 

48 6 

506 

56 0 

1900 

53 2 

642 

588 

47 7 

48 8 

58 8 

1901 

594 

775 

640 

566 

520 

608 

1902 

67 0 

790 

67 6 

618 

662 

715 

1903 

661 

788 

63 1 

58 6 

66 6 

73? 

1904 

67 3 

899 

73 6 

62 4 

603 

663 

1905 

72 6 

81 6 

709 

700 

70 5 

769 

1906 

77 8 

796 

750 

710 

78 8 

902 

1907 

80 0 

867 

78 7 

70 7 

77 0 

961 

1908 

70 7 

87 0 

74 8 

65 6 

642 

74 5 

1909 

93 5 

106 4 

82 7 

90 4 

946 

969 

1910 

92 2 

85 6 

86 0 

85 1 

102 4 

997 

1911 

89 0 

908 

835 

83 2 

95 8 

92 7 

1912 

100 4 

103 2 

87 8 

1046 

97 0 

103 0 

1913 

100 0 

1000 

100 0 

1000 

100 0 

100 0 

1914 

106 5 

117 5 

1171 

1060 

87 1 

1102 

1915 

102 1 

1206 

966 

126 6 

77 3 

79 3 

1916 

111 0 

1170 

98 1 

1449 

96 8 

752 

1917 

1134 

154 9 

895 

149 1 

96 1 

69 7 

1918 

104 9 

132 4 

929 

137 2 

92 3 

63 4 

1919 

120 4 

1506 

1124 

171 7 

86 5 

63 0 

1920 

134 4 

155 7 

133 3 

159 9 

112 7 

89 9 

1921 

111 8 

135 8 

100 7 

1403 

75 8 

86 6 

1922 

145 1 

1363 

145 4 

182 7 

122 4 

1061 

1923 

154 8 

148 3 

126 2 

186 5 

145 0 

1296 

1924 

151J2 

1463 

136 5 

173 0 

136 4 

129 6 


(cootiQued) 
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TABLE A-4 (concluded) 


Calendar 

Year 

Total 

(1) 

Crude 

Foods 

(2) 

Manuf. 

Foods 

(3) 

Crude 

Mater. 

(4) 

Semi- 

Manuf. 

(5) 

Manuf. 

Prod. 

(6) 

1925 

163.7 

138.5 

163.4 

194.2 

152.2 

126.8 

1926 

174.4 

154.2 

169.6 

201.9 

162.2 

147.9 

1927 

177.9 

154.2 

155.2 

215.3 

152.2 

155.0 

1928 

179.7 

156.1 

157.2 

215.3 

162.2 

152.1 

1929 

206.4 

162.0 

190.3 

246.1 

182.3 

183.1 

1930 

174.4 

162.0 

159.3 

200.0 

146.4 

156.4 

1931 

153.0 

158.1 

134.5 

188.4 

113.4 

132.4 

1932 

122.8 

142.4 

128.3 

150.0 

81.8 

101.4 

1933 

135.2 

144.4 

142.8 

167.3 

104.8 

101.4 

1934 

133.4 

150.3 

165.5 

153.8 

93.3 

104.2 

1935 

163.7 

202.9 

182.1 

184.6 

124.9 

122.6 

1936 

181.5 

208.8 

204.8 

196.1 

146.4 

143.7 

1937 

202.8 

208.8 

227.6 

219.2 

169.4 

164.8 

1938 

145.9 

162.0 

184.1 

155.7 

113.4 

116.9 

1939 

167.3 

185.4 

190.3 

182.7 

143.6 

124.0 

1940 

176.2 

189.3 

175.9 

226.9 

149.3 

104.2 

1941 

208.2 

202.9 

186.2 

298.0 

183.8 

102.8 

1942 

154.8 

140.5 

117.9 

203.8 

146.4 

101.4 

1943 

172.6 

218.5 

167.6 

178.8 

149.3 

132.4 

1944 

186.9 

284.9 

202.7 

175.0 

152.2 

132.4 

1945 

190.4 

227.1 

169.8 

184.2 

196.7 

142.5 

1946 

20I.I 

212.6 

161.9 

267.1 

176.6 

126.1 

1947 

192.2 

188.0 

171.1 

245.0 

186.7 

117.3 

1948 

218.9 

212.6 

186.9 

265.3 

213.9 

143.7 

1949 

213.6 

231.4 

197.4 

239.5 

205.3 

141.2 

1950 

259.8 

221.3 

239.6 

289.2 

314.5 

175.3 

1951 

256.3 

232.8 

250.1 

270.8 

287.2 

187.9 

1952 

268.7 

229.9 

264.6 

285.5 

295.8 

209.3 

1953 

281.2 

241.5 

271.1 

281.8 

325.9 

223.2 

1954 

261.6 

203.9 

276.4 

268.9 

288.6 

224.4 

1955 

290.1 

215.5 

280.4 

300.3 

321.6 

269.8 

1956 

315.0 

227.1 

292.2 

318.7 

327.4 

327.8 

1957 

322.1 

229.9 

304.0 

320.5 

323.1 

351.8 

1958 

334.6 

231.8 

365.6 

297.6 

321.7 

396.5 

1959 

398.7 

245.5 

388.2 

328.1 

399.2 

524.9 

1960 

384.2 

237.7 

386.2 

305.2 

366.2 

523.5 


Notes To Tables A-1 Through A-4 

The NBER major classes which correspond to the economic classes used in these 

tables are as follows: 

Economic Class NBER Export Class NBER Import Class 


Total 

220 

221 

Crude foods 

201 

201 

Manufactured foods 

203 

203 

Crude materials 

212 

212 

Semimanufactures 

213 

213 

Manufactured products 

215 

220 
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Note* To TASias M TeitoocH A-4 (ctsSsraei) 


SCCECCS AXZ A* fCliO«' 

Tabls A-1, «!». I, S-6, 

T»Kc A-2, CM. 3-6, 

Tai:> A-3, ccZ*. J-2, 4-6, 

Tiii* A-4, cc^*. 2, 4-6 7J:5-/5K7 Taii=» A-I4 ibocgi A-17. 


TiiIsA-l,c:J.2. 
T»i^TA-2,c:i. 1-2; 
Tali' A-3. coL 3, 
Tabis A-4, cei*. I. 3 

AH talks aod eek. 
Anaii=i,«L 1 


AH talks, cck. 2-6 


ISa-ipyi Kjoraia Talks A-H — ^A-17isah:;&dbrI235n:n 
cfacfjostsd £«rts to coad^ttd taAppsx£xF. 

mi-23. Tabla A-14 thrausl A-I7. 

Ij3f-2S Exzzpcilatsi fica 1923 fay U.S D-par r-v—f (f Cob- 
Ej g ee, /«»r/T T/tif Vs^ iiSer, pp. g g 

ly^‘i-€S E c fap c k t Td fhjsj 1933 by I>-ait=«=t rf fV i — 
\%crld Trado Iof;.g;:uaoa Strvice (WTIS', Piptr^ 

Part 3, JassatT ISga-Febroary 1561, Talk 2. ’ 

Esara po ia rcd 1923 by Ferrgt Trsie tf tie 
iise', Ij30-Ij*3, pp. 6 asd 9 

^ Exmpcitatod £rea 1944 far ILS Bureo cf de ft,— 
'‘ik Cskcif Tess to /5j7, pp. S47-54J 
Lnrapolaisd tosa 1957 bv 3\TIS. Sun-tsd Pjprs, 
Part 3, Ja=ary IS^O-F^rsary 1S*51, aad Talk 3. 
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APPENDIX A 
TABLE A-5 


Price and Quantity Indexes for U.S. Agricultural 
Exports and Imports 
(1913 = 100) 


Calendar 

Tear 

Exports 

Imports 

Price 

(1) 

Quantity 

(2) 

Price 

(3) 

Quantity 

(4) 

1879 

80.7 

68.1 

112.4 

25.1 

1880 

88.1 

74.3 

126.5 

27.4 

1881 

91.4 

63.1 

120.5 

28.4 

1882 

95.2 

53.2 

120.4 

31.4 

1883 

89.0 

59.1 

109.8 

31.6 

1884 

85.2 

56.9 

99.6 

32.9 

1885 

79.0 

56.2 

91.4 

34.6 

1886 

73.8 

64.0 

91.9 

37.5 

1887 

74.9 

62.7 

100.0 

35.9 

1888 

78.5 

55.5 

97.7 

38.9 

1889 

75.2 

70.7 

105.3 

39.3 

1890 

74.1 

75.5 

103.4 

41.5 

1891 

78.6 

82.6 

100.9 

47.0 

1892 

73.0 

86.4 

95.8 

46.8 

1893 

73.7 

74.5 

102.6 

42.6 

1894 

62.6 

81.2 

91.0 

45.4 

1895 

61.9 

78.1 

84.1 

51.5 

1896 

59.9 

98.3 

86.0 

43.6 

1897 

59.3 

108.9 

78.3 

55.3 

1898 

59.5 

126.8 

78.9 

46.2 

1899 

61.0 

113.8 

82.6 

56.1 

1900 

71.3 

111.9 

87.3 

53.5 

1901 

71.1 

116.2 

80.2 

61.4 

1902 

74.8 

96.2 

78.1 

66.2 

1903 

80.7 

99.5 

82.4 

63.5 

1904 

81.2 

86.0 

86.5 

71.4 

1905 

75.7 

104.2 

93.6 

73.3 

1906 

82.0 

106.0 

94.5 

74.1 

1907 

88.1 

105.3 

99.2 

75.6 

1908 

84.4 

101.6 

88.5 

73.5 

1909 

93.7 

85.0 

91.0 

94.1 

1910 

108.2 

75.0 

102.0 

86.0 

1911 

92.5 

95.0 

101.6 

85.5 

1912 

92.4 

107.6 

105.3 

102.5 

1913 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1914 

100.8 

86.7 

95.2 

116.0 

1915 

107.3 

131.3 

98.5 

123.7 

1916 

130.0 

117.9 

119.6 

131.3 

1917 

195.2 

88.6 

144.1 

140.8 

1918 

249.2 

96.4 

151.2 

133.1 

1919 

265.5 

134.6 

177.5 

163.8 

1920 

273.1 

IIO.I 

225.2 

161.1 

1921 

154.2 

119.6 

107.7 

137.1 

1922 

151.6 

108.5 

106.2 

171.6 


173.3 

91.6 

131.1 

172.6 


(continued) 
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TABLE A-5 (concluded} 


Calendar 

Tear 

Exports 

Imports 

Pnee 

(1) 

Quantity 

(2) 

Price 

(3} 

Quanuty 

(4) 


178 7 

102 9 

122 6 

174 6 


165 6 

998 

136 7 

190 9 


152 4 

103 5 

132 3 

203 6 

1927 

147 6 

1109 

1191 

207 9 

1923 

156 3 

103 5 

1138 

205 7 

1929 

152 9 

961 

1041 

237 6 


126 8 

82 2 

82 2 

199 4 

1931 

88 7 

804 

576 

193 I 

1932 

67 7 

85 0 

444 

167 6 

1933 

77 7 

77 6 

45 8 

1782 

1934 

1060 

601 

53 3 

1718 

1935 

1150 

56 4 

57 0 

2100 

1936 

1169 

52 7 

65 4 

2121 

1937 

1152 

601 

76 2 

2312 

1938 

105 I 

684 

59 8 

178 2 

1939 

962 

591 

632 

197 3 

1940 

103 4 

434 

65 0 

2206 

1941 

1497 

388 

7a2 

265 1 

1942 

2089 

490 

892 

1591 

1943 

263 3 

684 

1007 

1676 

1944 

294 1 

619 

111^ 

1824 

1945 

268 1 

730 

1)38 

1676 

1946 

26U 

1044 

126 5 

1994 

1947 

320 7 

107 2 

152 4 

2015 

1948 

336 5 

896 

1d2 4 

2164 

1949 

280 1 

1109 

153 7 

210 0 

1950 

254 6 

980 

197 6 

224 8 

1951 

306 1 

114 6 

2594 

222 7 

1952 

303 9 

980 

224i 

224 8 

1953 

287 8 

859 

2116 

220 6 

1954 

284^ 

933 

232 I 

1909 

1955 

266 0 

104 4 

2181 

2036 

1956 

257 7 

140 5 

2104 

2100 

1937 

255 1 

1534 

212 7 

207 9 

1958 

249 7 

1340 

203 2 

214J2 

1959 

240 9 

142 3 

193 9 

233 3 

1960 

233 6 

179 3 

195 2 

2185 


Notes TO Table A-5 

Cof I Table A-I4, Export Qass 209 

1921-25 Extrapolated from 1923 hy U S Department of Agriculture, 
Foreign Agricultural Scrvict, (Anted Slate/ Farm Products vt Foreign Trade, 
1953, p 6, dividing vahie index by quantity index 
1925-60 Extrapolated fiom 1925 by quanUty indexes divided into 
calendar year values from the following sources 

192&*-2&— U S Department td" Commerce, Juri'O' of Current Bustmu, 
1912SuppU7nent,p 93 

1929-57— U S Department of Commerce, Busvtess Statistics, 1959, 

p no 

IS2 



C!oIs. 2, 3, 
and 4 


Cols. 2 
and 4 


Col. 3 


APPENDIX A 

Notes to Table A— 5 (continued) 

1958-60 — WTIS Statistical Reports, Part 3, March I960, p. 5, and 
December 1961, p. 5. 

1879-1900: Tables A-I5 through A-I7, Export Class 209 and Import Class 
209, adjusted for change in customs area by the 1899 ratio: col. 2, .99912 ; 
col. 3, .97636; col. 4, .96558. 

1901-23: Tables A-15 through A-17. 

1924-25: Extrapolated from 1923 by same source as col. 1. 

1926-60: Extrapolated from 1925 by U.S. Department of Agriculttire, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Quantity Indexes of US. Agricultural Exports 
and Imports, revised January 1960, pp. 15-6 and 28-9; and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Service, Foreign Agricultural 
Trade of the United States, Statistical Report for July 1961, issued October 
1961, pp. 24—5. 

1926-60: Extrapolated from 1925 using quantity indexes with calendar 
year values from the following sources: 

1926-34 — Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
United Stales Farm Products in Foreign Trade, 1953, p. 23. 

1935-57 — Business Statistics, 1959, p. 1 14. 

1958-60 — Same source as column 1 for this period. 
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TABLE A-6 

ValueofUS ExfortsahoImforts, Current aot 191SDotijvM 
(m imllioDS of dollars) 


Caltndar 

Ttar 

ExtxrrU 

Imports 

Current 

Dollars 

(1) 

Constwt 
(1913) Dollars 
(2) 

Current 

Dollars 

(3) 

Constant 
(1913) Dollars 

(4) 

1869 

324 


438 


1670 

388 


46! 


1871 

446 


573 


1872 

452 


655 


1873 

550 


595 


1874 

554 


562 


1875 

497 


503 


1876 

576 


427 


1877 

608 


480 


1878 

723 


432 


1879 

755 

810 

514 

479 

1880 

876 

857 

697 

588 

1881 

814 

778 

670 

593 

1882 

750 

695 

753 

663 

1883 

778 

761 

687 

644 

1884 

734 

747 

629 

629 

1885 

674 

734 

588 

638 

1886 

700 

810 

663 

723 

1837 

703 

816 

709 

742 

1888 

680 

752 

725 

778 

1889 

814 

940 

771 

782 

1890 

846 

989 

823 

841 

1891 

957 

1,082 

828 

855 

1892 

923 

1,121 

841 

904 

1893 

855 

1,060 

776 

801 

1894 

807 

1,138 

673 

796 

1895 

808 

1,119 

802 

999 

1896 

987 

1,381 

682 

836 

1897 

1,080 

1,552 

743 

968 

1898 

1,234 

1,792 

635 

830 

1899 

1,253* 

1,721 

799* 

970 

1900 

1,453* 

1,782 

829* 

954 

1901 

1,438 

1,812 

880 

1,066 

1902 

1,933 

1,638 

969 

1,200 

1903 

1,458 

1,684 

995 

1,185 

1904 

1,426 

1,640 

1,036 

1,207 

1905 

1,599 

1,909 

1,179 

1,302 

1906 

1,773 

1,971 

1,321 

1,395 

1907 

1,895 

1,990 

1,423 

1,435 

1908 

1,729 

1,919 

1,116 

1,268 

1909 

1,701 

1,804 

1,476 

1,676 

1910 

1,829 

1,789 

1,563 

1,652 

1911 

2,058 

2,203 

1,533 

1,595 

1912 

2,363 

2,475 

1,818 

1,800 

1913 

2,448 

2,448 

1,793 

1,793 


(ccmtinued) 



APPENDIX A 

TABLE A-6 (concluded) 



Exports 


Imports 

Calendar 

Current 

Constant 

Current 

Constant 

Tear 

Dollars 

(I) 

(1913) Dollars 
(2) 

Dollars 

(3) 

(1913) Dollars 

(4) 
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APPENDIX A 


Noras TO Table A-6 
SOVKCES 

CoU 1 J869-7S (Speae values) U S Department of Commerce, Slaluiud 

and 3 Abitraei e/ Vie Untied Statu, 1919, pp 758-759 

187^1923 Tabic A-18, Export Class 220 and Table A-19, Import 
Class 221 

192f~33 From US BatenuottiiaCeiaus, HuUrrual Statutics of the Unued 
States,Celonial Tvneslo 19S7,Snne»V6l tmdU67,p 544 
1939-60 WTIS, Suotshcal Reperti, Part 3, February 1961, Table I 
Cob 2 1879-1960 1913 current values multipbed by quantity mdexes from 

and 4 Tables A-2 and A-4 

*Tbae are publubed current dollar values Figures from Appendix F, adjusted to make 
customs area comparable with later years, arc as follows 

Exports Imports 

1899 1,245 780 

1900 1,445 821 
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APPENDIX A 
TABLE A-7 

U.S. Exports aotj Imports of Agricultural Products, m CtniRENT and 

Constant Dollars 
(in millions of dollars) 


Agrindtmal Exports Agricultural Imports 

Calendar Current Constant Current Constant 

Tear^ Dollars (1913) Dollars Dollars (1913) Dollars 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 



(continued) 
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APPENDIX A 
TAB££ A-7 (oncluded) 


Agneulturel Expcrtt Agrvultural Importi 


CoUndar 

Ttar* 

CuiTWlt 

OoIUrs 

(1) 

Coiutant 
(1913) Oolbn 
(2) 

Current 

Dollars 

(3) 

Constant 
(1913) Dollan 

(4) 

1913 

1,141 

1,141 

890 

890 

1914 

997 

989 

982 

1,032 

1915 

1,608 

1,498 

1,084 

1,101 

1916 

1,756 

1,345 

1,403 

1,169 

1917 

1,980 

1,011 

1,813 

1,253 

1918 

2,749 

1,100 

1,799 

1,185 

1919 

4,091 

1,536 

2,593 

1,458 

1920 

3,441 

1,256 

3,241 

1,434 

1921 

2,113 

1,365 

1,319 

1,220 

1922 

1,883 

1,238 

1,628 

1,527 

1923 

1,819 

1,045 

2,020 

1,536 

1924 

2,110 

1,174 

1,911 

1,554 

1925 

2,136 

1,139 

2,340 

1,699 

1926 

1,817 

i,iei 

2,416 

1,812 

1927 

1,885 

1,265 

2,220 

1,850 

1928 

1,863 

i.iei 

2,099 

1,831 

1929 

1,693 

1,097 

2,218 

2,115 

1930 

1,201 

938 

1,469 

1,775 

1931 

821 

917 

1,008 

1,736 

1932 

€62 

970 

668 

1,492 

1933 

694 

885 

732 

1,586 

1934 

733 

686 

821 

1,529 

1935 

747 

644 

1,073 

1,669 

1936 

709 

601 

1,243 

1,888 

1937 

797 

686 

1,579 

2,058 

1938 

828 

780 

956 

1,586 

1939 

655 

674 

1,118 

1,756 

1940 

517 

495 

1,285 

1,963 

1941 

669 

443 

1,668 

2,359 

1942 

1,179 

559 

1,273 

1,416 

1943 

2,074 

780 

1,514 

1,492 

1944 

2,096 

706 

1,819 

1,623 

1945 

2,254 

833 

1,710 

1,492 

1946 

3,140 

i.m 

2,298 

1,775 

1947 

3,960 

1,223 

2,754 

1,793 

1948 

3,473 

1.022 

3,150 

1,926 

1949 

3,578 

1,265 

2.894 

1,869 

1950 

2,873 

1,118 

3,987 

2,001 

1951 

4,040 

1,308 

5,179 

1,982 

1952 

3,431 

1,118 

4,519 

2,001 

1953 

2,847 

980 

4,185 

1,963 

1954 

3,054 

1,065 

3,973 

1,699 

1955 

3,198 

1,191 

3,982 

1.812 

1956 

4,170 

1.603 

3,961 

1,869 

1957 

4,506 

1,750 

3,965 

1,850 

1958 

3,855 

1,529 

3,903 

1,906 

1959 

3,949 

1,624 

4,099 

2,076 

1960 

4,824 

2,046 

3,825 

1,945 
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APPENDIX A 
Notes to Table A-7 
Sources 

Col. 1 1869-78: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Service, 

United States Farm Products in Foreign Trade, 1953, p. 7. 

Cols. 1 and 3 1879-1900: 1913 value (Table A-18, Export Class 209 and Table A-19, 

Import Class 209) multiplied by value index. The value index is the pro- 
duct of the price and quantity indexes (Table A-5). 

1901-1923: Tables A-18 and A-19 (class 209). 

1924-34: Department of Agriculture, United States Farm Products in Foreign 
Trade, 1953, pp. 11 (exports) and 23 (imports). 

1935-57: Business Statistics, 1959, p. 1 10. 

1958-60: WTIS, Statistical Reports, Part 3, No. 60-6, March 1960, p. 5, 
and Part 3, No. 61-42, December 1961, p. 5. 

Col. 2 1869-78: Extrapolated from 1879 by U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

Foreign Agricultural Service, Quantity Indexes of U.S. Agricultural Exports 
and Imports, revised January 1960, p. 11. 

Cols. 2 and 4 1879-1960: 1913 value multiplied by Table A-5, cols. 2 and 4. 

®1869-78 are years beginning July 1; 1879-1960 are calendar years. 
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APPENDIX A 

table A-S 


Exports, by Eco*<ouic Classes, m CincREOT Dollars 
{tn nuUioos dollRn) 


Year 

Crude 

Foods 

(I) 

Manufactured 

Foods 

(2) 

Crude 

Materials 

(3) 

manufactures 

(4) 

Manufactured 

Froducti 

(5) 

1879 

230 

175 

229 

30 

85 

1880 

258 

212 

284 

31 

84 

1881 

200 

201 

2^ 

36 

105 

1882 

147 

170 

275 

42 

no 

1883 

142 

197 

277 

43 

114 

1884 

118 

186 

279 

42 

106 

1883 

101 

186 

241 

40 

103 

1886 

119 

167 

270 

38 

103 

1887 

116 

172 

268 

42 

103 

1888 

81 

161 

282 

46 

107 

1889 

103 

193 

331 

50 

124 

1890 

123 

222 

317 

51 

127 

1891 

199 

225 

343 

58 

128 

1892 

203 

262 

282 

52 

120 

1893 

140 

239 

280 

64 

128 

1894 

110 

233 

268 

67 

126 

1895 

106 

217 

258 

72 

151 

1896 

166 

226 

309 

93 

185 

1897 

233 

247 

282 

109 

201 

1893 

279 

297 

310 

117 

223 

1899 

230* 

311 

283 

144 

276 

1900 

217* 

319 

420 

176 

308 

1901 

247 

342 

401 

140 

298 

1902 

160 

317 

392 

150 

303 

1903 

175 

315 

481 

163 

316 

1904 

103 

277 

474 

210 

353 

1905 

157 

309 

492 

221 

408 

1906 

180 

334 

542 

258 

445 

1907 

196 

331 

601 

279 

472 

1903 

171 

317 

561 

242 

420 

1909 

118 

278 

588 

258 

445 

1910 

95 

248 

663 

293 

514 

1911 

117 

303 

673 

340 

614 

1912 

145 

299 

795 

400 

713 

1913 

172 

318 

771 

420 

759 

1914 

275 

306 

507 

358 

615 

J9JJ 

461 

6H 

686 

531 

1,252 

1916 

417 

628 

813 

1,040 

2,518 

1917 

496 

807 

831 

1,427 

2,600 

1918 

535 

1,406 

971 

1,121 

2,008 

1919 

649 

1,963 

1,619 

1,077 

2,422 

1920 

885 

1,127 

1,872 

1,086 

3,084 

1921 

676 

675 

984 

442 

1,588 

1922 

461 

577 

994 

445 

1,274 

1923 

259 

573 

1,214 

568 

1,463 

1924 

393 

573 

1,333 

611 

1,588 

1925 

318 

574 

1,422 

662 

1,843 


(coBtmued) 
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APPENDIX A 


TABLE A-8 (concluded) 


Year 

Crude 

Foods 

(1) 

Manufactured Crude 

Foods Materials 

(2) (3) 

Semi- 

manufactures 

(4) 

Manufactured 

Products 

(5) 

1926 

335 

503 

1,261 

656 

1,957 

1927 

421 

463 

1,193 

700 

1,982 

1928 

295 

466 

1,293 

716 

2,260 

1929 

270 

484 

1,142 

729 

2,532 

1930 

179 

363 

829 

513 

1,898 

1931 

127 

247 

567 

318 

1,120 

1932 

89 

152 

514 

197 

624 

1933 

48 

155 

591 

237 

617 

1934 

59 

168 

653 

342 

879 

1935 

59 

157 

683 

350 

994 

1936 

58 

144 

670 

393 

1,154 

1937 

105 

178 

731 

669 

1,617 

1938 

249 

184 

607 

494 

1,523 

1939 

111 

202 

545 

599 

1,667 

1940 

74 

167 

464 

900 

2,330 

1941 

84 

418 

362 

771 

3,385 

1942 

68 

925 

418 

920 

5,672 

1943 

109 

1,551 

662 

1,089 

9,431 

1944 

134 

1,633 

554 

1,097 

10,744 

1945 

432 

1,246 

871 

780 

6,257 

1946 

648 

1,522 

1,416 

895 

5,019 

1947 

849 

1,483 

1,579 

1,734 

8,607 

1948 

1,266 

1,366 

1,488 

1,371 

7,041 

1949 

1,342 

908 

1,780 

1,356 

6,551 

1950 

760 

634 

1,886 

1,121 

5,741 

1951 

1,401 

881 

2,471 

1,665 

8,462 

1952 

1,369 

736 

1,982 

1,619 

9,341 

1953 

962 

759 

1,626 

1,423 

10,881 

1954 

741 

832 

1,899 

1,819 

9,691 

1955 

930 

1,012 

1,907 

2,309 

9,260 

1956 

1,332 

1,264 

2,515 

2,775 

11,054 

1957 

1,332 

1,163 

3,110 

3,242 

11,823 

1958 

1,280 

1,102 

2,139 

2,278 

10,930 

1959 

1,444 

1,076 

1,914 

2,462 

10,486 

1960 

1,648 

1,117 

2,589 

3,524 

11,441 


Source: See notes following Table A— 10. 

®These are published current dollar values. Figures from Appendix F, adjusted to make 
customs area comparable wth later years, are 235 for 1899 and 219 for 1900. 
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SrPESDlX J 
TABLE 


rr E ci-^ ics a 1913 Ps ti A W 

^ E^SCi rfdsCiny 


^ear 

Cfsd- 

Foisdi 

(J> 

T'xAs 

(2) 

1 Crsd' 

3iA_gai» I 

(T/ 

S=i- 

(3; 

(ti 

1273 

233 

237 

225 

42 

74 

1233 

232 

255 

317 

40 

65 

131 

123 

214 

377 

44 

C3 

132 

123 

154 

312 

49 

92 

133 

123 

254 

237 

S! 

e’a 

is:4 

123 

20a 

33a 

52 

90 

133 

110 

22a 

331 

51 

S2 

IJSi 

133 

22a 

259 

50 

97 

•»?7 

122 

2» 

3^3 

54 

«0 

» rp 

S’ 

202 

2.-;0 

52 

95 

l^^^ 

123 

254 

427 

65 

113 

130 

1J3 

39 

403 

0 

124 

l-Ol 

’la 

Sil 

454 

77 

130 

1292 

212 

3<a 

41a 

72 

133 

Is^S 

157 

22a 

422 

97 

1^ 

1234 

lal 

221 

4?4 

107 

157 

133 

143 

220 

^aa 

107 

!£3 

lsSn> 

243 

2p4 

505 

I4a 

194 

13* 

337 

tn 

5»2 

165 

222 

13*= 

333 

44a 

£22 

175 

27a 

139 

335 

471 

S!5 

175 

314 

ISCO 

223 

4^ 

SS4 

2!>4 

320 

IsOl 

314 

45o 

£54 

153 

325 

1972 

192 

254 

in 

i:6 

331 

ISC3 

211 

r>» 

£5a 

193 

33 

irA 

129 

3al 

S64 

2S3 

367 

1‘Vb 

127 

4U 


24a 

444 

1503 

217 

419 

649 

2-2 

469 

1-07 

223 

vn 

€59 

253 

474 

15*3S 

in 

^-a 

754 

271 

423 

1303 

112 

303 

644 

2S3 

451 

I9’3 

Sa 

234 

612 

323 

524 

1911 

112 

322 

742 

377 

637 

15’2 

l>j 

211 

829 

411 

72a 

I5’3 

172 

3'2 

771 

420 

7^ 

1914 

2^3 

»5 

573 

3=7 

£-3 

ISIS 

Ma 

511 

7^ 

453 

U4I 


230 

524 

751 

654 

1^12 


231 

45? 

437 

737 

1.727 


223 


4^0 

544 

1,1=4 

IS'9 

203 

E*9 


£30 


IV20 

220 

513 

e4 

577 

145= 


4S4 

4^ 

€27 

333 

Sa3 

1922 

352 

472 

Sri 

343 

077 


201 

AJU 

SO 

432 

1447 

1C24 

251 

4^2 

651 

4-3 

14 ^ 

1023 

123 

374 

773 

472 

1420 


{cac2=asi/ 
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APPENDIX A 


TABLE A-9 (concluded) 


Year 

Crude 

Foods 

(1) 

Manufactured 

Foods 

(2) 

Crude 

Materials 

(3) 

Semi- 

manufactures 

(4) 

Manufactures 

(5) 

1926 

225 

344 

897 

472 

1,381 

1927 

282 

344 

871 

536 

1,564 

1928 

211 

356 

831 

550 

1,806 

1929 

201 

371 

753 

527 

2,034 

1930 

149 

304 

707 

430 

1,609 

1931 

152 

265 

713 

324 

1,169 

1932 

126 

213 

766 

245 

713 

1933 

70 

208 

753 

287 

744 

1934 

73 

198 

629 

361 

971 

1935 

70 

159 

648 

370 

1,093 

1936 

65 

143 

622 

393 

1,260 

1937 

109 

166 

694 

545 

1,685 

1938 

316 

198 

648 

458 

1,609 

1939 

168 

235 

595 

555 

1,776 

1940 

97 

190 

478 

791 

2,292 

1941 

94 

400 

321 

615 

3,203 

1942 

63 

64} 

321 

680 

4,387 

1943 

81 

1,006 

458 

777 

6,527 

1944 

87 

937 

366 

758 

6,376 

1945 

261 

727 

579 

550 

3,720 

1946 

357 

860 

833 

608 

3,428 

1947 

406 

680 

793 

914 

5,007 

1948 

585 

594 

659 

665 

3,907 

1949 

702 

505 

826 

696 

3,802 

1950 

463 

423 

846 

590 

3,404 

1951 

767 

470 

939 

710 

4,504 

1952 

690 

419 

799 

701 

4,949 

1953 

517 

419 

692 

634 

5,732 

1954 

446 

458 

799 

816 

5,159 

1955 

579 

612 

806 

971 

4,855 

1956 

822 

778 

1,066 

1,051 

5,569 

1957 

829 

688 

1,311 

1,255 

5,604 

1958 

801 

639 

916 

982 

5,103 

1959 

912 

677 

857 

1,038 

4,784 

1960 

1,047 

712 

1,160 

1,482 



Source: 1913 current values (Table A-8) raultipUed by quantity indexes (Table A-2). 
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APPENDIX A 
TABLE A-IO 


iKPOKn, SY EoMoific Classes, c* CL-sucETrr Doujuts 
(in nulliotis of dollars) 


Year 

Crude 

Foods 

0) 

Manufsciured 

Foods 

(2) 

Crude 

Matenals 

(3) 

laaaulacturcs 

(4) 

^iimiOciuTed 

Products 

(5) 

1679 

102 

62 

85 

77 

t56 

1880 

104 

110 

120 

129 

196 

1881 

111 

112 

107 

110 


1882 

116 

133 

125 

130 

218 

1683 

102 

225 

117 

115 

196 

1884 

lot 

109 

117 

lOI 


1835 

95 

102 

116 

93 


1886 

97 

109 

136 

112 


1837 

120 

97 

139 

127 


1883 

123 

112 

143 

116 


1889 

123 

128 

160 

124 


1890 

137 

128 

164 

136 

224 

189! 

139 

167 

167 

137 

187 

1892 

134 

139 

179 

132 


1893 

135 

tsi 

156 

121 

186 

1891 

136 

134 

143 

97 

143 

1895 

141 

97 

199 

116 

225 

1896 

120 

121 

142 

95 

181 

1897 

120 

108 

208 

101 

182 

1898 

92 

105 

176 

96 


1899 

100 

141* 

237 

134 

168 

1900 

103 

126» 

245 

146 

186 

1901 

114 

118 

272 

155 

195 

1902 

120 

104 

300 

192 

225 

1903 

119 

107 

305 

200 

234 

1904 

147 

132 

333 

183 

219 

1905 

136 

154 

392 

218 


1906 

136 

140 

428 

279 


1907 

152 

154 

451 

288 

341 


142 

152 

355 

196 

246 


170 

163 

521 

279 


1910 

156 

188 

538 

320 


1911 

193 

177 

502 

315 


1912 

243 

203 

636 

342 



231 

191 

608 

355 



247 

243 

598 

293 



250 

264 

691 

278 



266 

328 

1,002 

455 



382 

312 

1^75 

565 

336 


338 

390 

1,236 

610 



554 

557 

1,697 

581 



593 

1,221 

1,752 

843 

755 


317 

350 

856 

375 



347 

363 

1,185 

562 



377 

504 

1,404 

727 

724 


425 

522 

1,258 

656 

749 

(coodnued) 
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APPENDIX A 


TABLE A— 10 (concluded) 


Year 

Crude 

Foods 

(1) 

Manufactured 

Foods 

(2) 

Crude 

Materials 

( 3 ) 

Semi- 

manufactures 

( 4 ) 

Manufactured 

Products 

( 5 ) 

1925 

495 

433 

1,748 

755 

796 

1926 

540 

418 

1,792 

804 

877 

1927 

505 

451 

1,601 

750 

879 

1928 

550 

406 

1,467 

763 

906 

1929 

539 

424 

1,559 

885 

994 

1930 

400 

293 

1,002 

608 

757 

1931 

305 

222 

642 

372 

549 

1932 

233 

174 

358 

217 

341 

1933 

216 

201 

418 

292 

322 

1934 

254 

264 

461 

307 

350 

1935 

322 

319 

582 

410 

406 

1936 

349 

386 

733 

490 

466 

1937 

413 

440 

971 

634 

551 

1938 

260 

311 

576 

385 

418 

1939 

291 

313 

745 

487 

440 

1940 

285 

277 

1,011 

559 

403 

1941 

376 

322 

1,376 

724 

423 

1942 

349 

275 

1,061 

640 

457 

1943 

584 

421 

1,037 

678 

670 

1944 

841 

521 

1,078 

706 

741 

1945 

693 

462 

1,183 

928 

832 

1946 

814 

504 

1,729 

931 

847 

1947 

1,017 

656 

1,766 

1,245 

983 

1948 

1,272 

731 

2,147 

1,633 

1,309 

1949 

1,333 

741 

1,854 

1,418 

1,246 

1950 

1,750 

898 

2,465 

2,126 

1,504 

1951 

2,077 

1,022 

3,365 

2,459 

1,896 

1952 

2,068 

1,083 

2,937 

2,566 

2,094 

1953 

2,185 

1,108 

2,613 

2,678 

2,194 

1954 

2,200 

1,117 

2,413 

2,313 

2,196 

1955 

1,998 

1,118 

2,845 

2,777 

2,599 

1956 

2,036 

1,167 

3,087 

3,005 

3,221 

1957 

2,020 

1,272 

3,211 

2,920 

3,527 

1958 

1,942 

1,516 

2,783 

2,661 

3,917 

1959 

1,823 

1,599 

3,093 

3,305 

5,168 

1960 

1,732 

1,564 

2,998 

3,092 

5,259 


“ These are published current dollar values. Figures from Appendix F, adjusted to make 
customs area comparable with later years, are 1 17 for 1899 and 1 14 for 1900. 


Notes to Tables A-8 and A-10 

For the NBER major classes which correspond to the economic classes used in these 
tables, see notes to Tables A-I — ^A-4. 

Sources 

1879-1923; Tables A-18 and A-19. 

1924-56: Historical Statistics of the U.S., p. 544. 

1957-60: WTIS Statistical Reports, Part 3, Nos. 60-6, 61-1 and 61-11, Table 3, p. 5. 
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APPENDIX A 
TABLE A-Il 

Imports, by Ecokoioc Classes, in 1913 Dollars 
(in millions of dollars) 


Year 

Crude 

Foods 

(1) 

Manufactured 

Foods 

(2) 

Crude 

Matenab 

(3) 

Semi 

manufactures 

(4) 

Manufactured 

Products 

(5) 

1879 

90 

54 

109 

103 

140 

1B80 

85 

60 

139 

147 

197 

1881 

99 

62 

131 

136 

192 

1882 

106 

72 

140 

156 

221 

1883 

104 

74 

141 

146 

202 

1884 

106 

81 

142 

128 

193 

1885 

108 

64 

154 

131 

180 

1686 

111 

87 

181 

155 

217 

1887 

101 

86 

181 

179 

231 

1883 

114 

87 

196 

169 

242 

1889 

112 

82 

214 

168 

242 

1890 

113 

95 

221 

177 

268 

1891 

115 

122 

235 

180 

220 

1892 

120 

104 

261 

179 

239 

1893 

111 

104 

226 

161 

223 

1894 

121 

III 

229 

145 

IBO 

1695 

129 

102 

308 

180 

283 

1896 

123 

108 

217 

144 

226 

1897 

150 

108 

316 

157 

233 

1693 

137 

94 

248 

155 

190 

1699 

156 

117 

296 

180 

209 

1900 

148 

112 

290 

173 

220 

1901 

179 

122 

344 

185 

227 

1902 

162 

129 

376 

235 

267 

1903 

182 

120 

356 

237 

276 

1904 

207 

141 

380 

214 

255 

1905 

188 

135 

426 

250 

288 

1906 

164 

143 

432 

280 

337 

1907 

200 

150 

430 

273 

359 

1903 

201 

143 

399 

228 

279 

1909 

246 

158 

550 

336 

362 

1910 

198 

164 

518 

364 

373 

1911 

210 

159 

506 

340 

347 

1912 

238 

168 

636 

345 

385 

1913 

231 

191 

608 

355 

374 

1914 

271 

224 

645 

309 

412 

1915 

278 

184 

770 

275 

297 

1916 

270 

187 

881 

344 

281 

1917 

357 

171 

907 

341 

261 

1918 

306 

177 

835 

328 

237 

1919 

348 

215 

1,044 

307 

236 

1920 

359 

255 

973 

400 

336 

1921 

313 

192 

853 

269 

324 

1922 

315 

278 

1.111 

435 

397 

1923 

342 

241 

1,134 

515 

485 

1924 

338 

261 

1,052 

484 

485 


(contuued) 
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TABLE A— II (concluded) 


Year 

Crude 

Foods 

(1) 

Manufactured 

Foods 

(2) 

Crude 

Materials 

(3) 

Semi- 

manufactures 

(4) 

Manufactured 

Products 

(5) 

1925 

320 

312 

1,181 

541 

474 

1926 

356 

324 

1,228 

576 

553 

1927 

356 

296 

1,310 

541 

580 

1928 

360 

300 

1,310 

576 

569 

1929 

374 

363 

1,497 

647 

685 

1930 

374 

304 

1,217 

520 

585 

1931 

365 

257 

1,146 

403 

495 

1932 

329 

245 

912 

291 

379 

1933 

333 

273 

1,018 

372 

379 

1934 

347 

316 

936 

331 

390 

1935 

468 

348 

1,123 

444 

459 

1936 

482 

391 

1,193 

520 

537 

1937 

482 

435 

1,333 

602 

616 

1938 

374 

352 

947 

403 

437 

1939 

428 

363 

1,111 

510 

464 

1940 

437 

336 

1,380 

530 

390 

1941 

468 

356 

1,813 

653 

384 

1942 

324 

225 

1,240 

520 

379 

1943 

504 

320 

1,088 

530 

495 

1944 

657 

387 

1,064 

541 

495 

1945 

525 

324 

1,120 

699 

533 

1946 

491 

309 

1,624 

627 

472 

1947 

434 

327 

1,490 

663 

439 

1948 

491 

357 

1,613 

760 

537 

1949 

535 

377 

1,456 

729 

528 

1950 

511 

458 

1,758 

1,117 

656 

1951 

538 

478 

1,646 

1,020 

703 

1952 

531 

505 

1,736 

1,050 

783 

1953 

558 

518 

1,713 

1,157 

835 

1954 

471 

528 

1,635 

1,025 

839 

1955 

498 

536 

1,826 

1,142 

1,009 

1956 

525 

558 

1,938 

1,162 

1,226 

1957 

531 

581 

1,949 

1,147 

1,316 

1958 

535 

698 

1,809 

1,142 

1,483 

1959 

567 

741 

1,995 

1,417 

1,963 

1960 

549 

738 

1,856 

1,300 

1,958 


Source; 1913 current values (Table A-IO) multipbed by quantity indexes (Table A-4). 
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213 Semimanufactured products 29,693 50,044 '143,846 419,882 568,457 

028 Hides, leather and products, semimfd. 5,762 10,957 22,104 37,370 42,739 

040 (part) Spirits of turpentine and rosin 3,743 6,974 11,517 21,724 23,362 

052 Wood and products, semimfd. 10,576 20,465 31,122 88,634 115,168 

060 Petroleum and products, semimfd. 2,288 7,650 18 168 47 137 
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Source: Tables A-19, B-6, C-6, and unpublished NBER data on intermediate and minor classes. 
»Thcsc classes correspond to the five economic classes used by the Department of Commerce. 
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1907 1 83,2 83 . '( 83.8 83.0 83.8 83.3 110.0 100.6 93.8 90.7 93.1 10'. 0 
1907 2 90,3 88,5 86.7 87.2 86.9 87.7 120.6 102.8 99,2 93.6 96.8 107.3 
1907 3 97,6 07,8 90,8 91.0 92.2 93.2 113.3 103.3 101,6 97.2 99.1 108.7 
1907 3 103.9 89.6 95.0 98.1 91,2 88.6 97.8 102.3 91.2 92.3 93.8 96.8 
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1916 1 131.4 107.4 115.3 115.3 117.9 103.5 143.9 116.5 124.0 123.7 122.1 123.0 

1916 2 130.8 115.3 120.1 120.3 121.8 104.1 156.1 129.0 132.0 130.1 131,6 134.3 

1915 3 142.7 120.4 127.4 127,6 128.9 112.6 157.7 136.5 138.3 135.3 138.9 140.1 

1916 4 171.9 133.2 146.7 146.1 149.2 134.9 156.9 135.5 151.9 151.8 146.6 142.4 
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1892 1 116.6 125,6 121.9 120.2 98.9 73.3 73.7 73.5 90.7 86.8 89.5 79.8 
1892 2 115,8 118.0 115.8 118.8 97,2 78.0 71.3 73.2 88.7 38.6 87.8 77.6 
1892 3 108,7 120.8 118.6 113.0 97.3 75.0 71.6 73.9 88.6 83.8 87.3 77.8 
1892 8 115.0 118,2 118.9 116.7 98.8 76.5 78.1 75.7 9 Q ,6 58.5 89.2 78.8 
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I 9 O 7 1 75 , ^ 101.1 Oft, ft 07.7 OO.O 107.7 10ft. 1 10ft, ft 100.6 Oft.l >)<>.(, oo.O 
1907 7 00,0 105,6 91.5 91.6 100.0 10ft. 6 106,? 10ft, 0 101,1 90,0 100.6 100.6 
I 9 O 7 5 77.6 106. ft 00. 1 09.0 99,7 107,6 101,9 10ft, 1 100,2 90,A 99.0 09.0 
1907 6 79,1 96.0 Oft.? 06.6 Oft. 9 101.0 97.? 101.1 96.3 96.7 96.6 Oft. 9 
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191ft 1 99.8 196.9 117,2 117.2 lll.R 107.8 119.8 110.6 112.9 10’’. 1 111.8 Ill.l 
1916 2 98.8 176,9 132.8 132.0 122,9 llft.O 129.9 120.9 123,6 100.9 121.9 120.9 
1916 3 100.0 188.1 138,9 137.6 120.9 112.1 128.0 117.2 122.6 119.8 121.7 122.9 
1916 9 98.9 190.3 137.2 137.7 129.2 117.9 136.9 123.9 127.2 120.9 126.9 129.6 
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1892 1 17342 11249 13849 135,0 100.8 6«.0 17.3 16.2 ii543 71,5 51.0 17.6 
1892 2 160.3 106.6 120.7 117.5 75.1 38.6 17.5 17.3 30.0 56.2 61.6 19.0 
1892 3 120.0 106.8 113.9 111.3 66.5 28.6 16.6 17.1 23.5 50.2 37.7 18.3 
1892 6 125.6 109.7 117.2 115.3 103.0 86.7 17-.3 19.3 57.7 76.1 53.6 20.2 
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1916 1 106.6 109.5 111.7 109.7 167.5 170.0 96.7 160.7 150.7 77.5 118.1 90.7 
1916 2 118.7 152.6 152.0 129.1 156.2 166.1 111.1 165. S 159.2 78.7 126.9 101.5 
1916 5 100.5 78.9 38.5 88.8 109.5 176.5 95.7 116.9 106.5 76.9 100.7 97.7 
1916 6 165.6 70.0 99.9 100.0 116.1 II0.6 88.1 107.5 105.5 75.9 98.9 85.6 
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1925 1 156.5 157.5 166.6 158.5 210.1 220.8 157.6 201.8 187.9 120.5 175.8 160.5 
1925 2 157.3 167.2 153.1 166.0 191.6 206.8 158.1 188.7 175.0 127.6 165.5 162.6 
1925 3 115.2 96.9 108.8 105.8 135.1 156.9 151.7 166.8 133.5 130.3 156,6 112.9 
1925 6 186.1 100,2 138.3 156.6 152.6 156.8 152.0 168.0 166.3 160.0 166.7 136.9 
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TABLE A-30 

Cosoosmcn or Majok Cuusts 


^{ajor, Intamediate, aad 
Major Class Minor Class Composition 


A EXPORTS 

201* QudcfoodstuHs, eacdudmg tobacco I01*‘-I02 

202 Crude foodstufl^ including tobacco 101^ and 103 

203^ Manuiactured foodstufls, excluding tobacco 108 and 111^ 

204 Manufactured foodstuffs, including tobacco 108 and 112 

205* Agncultural foodstuffs, excluding tobacco 104andll3 

206 Agncultural foodstuRs, including tobacco lOoandllS 

207* FoodrtuHs, excluding tobacco and products 201 and 203 

208 Foodstuffs, including tobacco and products 202 and 204 

209* Agncultui^ products 206, 132, and 041 

210 Productsofanima]orvegctabtcongin,excIud> 

ing printed matter and rubber products 

211 Crude materials, excluding tobacco 
212* Crude materials, including tobacco 
2 1 3* Semimanufactured products 


214 Manufactured products, excluding tobacco 
nunufaetures 

2IS* Manufactured products, mctuding tobacco 
manuftctures 

216 Crude matenals and semimanufactures, ex« 
eluding tobacco 

217* Crude materials and semimanulactures, 
mduding tobacco 

218* Crude matenals, semimanufactures and foods, 

mduding tobacco azid product! 208 and 216 

219 Total exports, excluding “all other articles, 

n-cj.” 214 and 218 

220* Grand total 219 and “all other artido n-ea.” 

221 Total products other chan those of animal or 

vegetable ongm 144-145, and 147 

222* Total unnagTsrxJxiuaJ products 002, 013, 0£?0, Q2f, 137, 13f, aad221 


208, 135, and (HI 

129 and 144 

130 and 144 
1899-1923 131 and 145 

1899-98 131, 058, 060. 141,063*, 
and 074* 

1882-91 131, 060, 141, 063*, and 
074* 

1879-81 131, 141, 063», and 074* 

041, 137, and 147 

214 and 026 

211 and 213 

212-213 


(contmued) 
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appekdix a 


TABLE A— 30 (concluded) 


Major, Intermediate, and 
Major Class Minor Class Composition 


B. IMPORTS 


201® Crude foodstufls, excluding tobacco 
202 Crude foodstuHs, including tobacco 
203® Manufactured foodstufls, excluding tobacco 
204 Manufactured foodstufls, including tobacco 
205® Agricultural foodstufls, excluding tobacco 
206 Agricultural foodstuffs, including tobacco 
207® Foodstuffs, excluding tobacco and products 
208 Foodstufls, including tobacco and products 
209® Agricultural products 

210 Products of animal or vegetable origin 

211 Crude materials, excluding tobacco 
212® Crude materials, including tobacco 
213® Semimanufactured products 

214 Crude materials and semimanufactured pro- 
ducts 


lOldand 104 
lOHand 105 
108 and llld 
108 and 112 

106 and 113 

107 and 113 

201 and 203 

202 and 204 
206, 131, and 044 
208, 141, 139, and 044 
136 and 148 

211 and 024 

1879-1914: 033, 039, 138, and 149 
1915-23: 033, 039, 042, 138, and 149 

211 and 213 


215® Crude materials, including tobacco; andsetni- 

manufactured products 214 and 024 

216® Crude materiab, semimanufactured products, 

and foods, including tobacco and products 208 and 214 
217 Manufactured products, excluding tobacco 7P/4-2?: 044, 071 (excluding 7P/5- 

16), 076, 087, 091 (excluding 
1914-15), 139, 082, 084, 079«. 
083c, 088®, 071® (;9;5-/6only) 
1889-1913: 044, 071 (/P/3 only), 076, 
087, 139, 147, 088® 

1879-88: 044, 076, 139, 147, 087®, 
088® 


218 

Manufactured products, including tobacco 

217 and 025 

219 

Total, excluding “all other articles n.e.s.” and 



art works 

216-217 

220® 

Manufactured products, including tobacco 



products and art works 

218 and 089® 

221® 

Grand total 

219 and “all other articles, n.e.s.' 
and art works 

222 

Total products of mineral origin 

148-150, 091 (/P/6-23 only) 

223® 

Total nonagricultural products 

002, 013, 020 (excluding 1913-15), 
022, 139, 140 and 222 


a Basic tables include annual Fisher price and quantity indexes and annual values. For 
classes noted, additional data are presented: annual Paasche and Laspeyres price indexes, 
quarterly Fisher price and quantity indexes, and quarterly values. 

^ See notes for Export Classes 101 and 111, Appendix B. 

^ These are uncovered classes. 

** Sec notes for Import Classes lOI and 1 1 J, Appendix B. 
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Appendix B 

Indexes and Values for Intermediaie Classes, 


Tms appendix presents annual pnce and quantity indexes and values for 
selected intermediate classes We list in Tables B-7 and B-8 the composition 
of all intermediate classes, the reader must refer to Appendix C for the 
commodity detail In making up the intermediate classes, some uncovered 
minor classes were deflated by price indexes for specific covered classes 
rather than by the average of all covered minor classes within the inter- 
mediate class We made the selection of these specific deflators by a com- 
parison of the behavior of the pnce indexes dunng penods for which 
there was an overlap For example. Export Class 037 was an uncovered 
class for 1879-88 and 1913-23 We found that dunng the penod 1889-1912, 
when prices were available, they followed quite well the fluctuations of the 
index for Export Class 038 We therefore used the pnce indexes for 038 
to deflate 037 during the 1879-88 and 1913-23 penods 
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APPENDIX B 

TABIE B -5 


AintUAL VALUES, 

SEIECTED UnERHEDIATE EXPCEtl CLASSES 
(MILLIOIB 0? DOLLARS) 
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APPEjVDJX b 


AiiivlSJ. YAIAES, 

ikpcec ciassss 

(icniias c? yxifss) 
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B -6 (coaclttied) 
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APPENDIX B 
TABLE B-7 

List of JtmnuEDtATZ Export Classes 



Export Class 

Qass Composition 


Crude Foods 


101 

Animal 

001-002* 

102 

Vegetable, excluding tobacco 

J90I-23 003-007 

1879-1900 003,005-007 

103 

Vegetable, including tobacco 

102 and 025 

104’ 

All agricultural, excluding tobacco 

102 and 001 

105 

All agncultural, including tobacco 

103 and 001 


Manupactored Foods 

106’ 


008-010* 

107’ 

Animal, agricultural 

106 and 011-012 

108’ 

Animal, all 

107 and 013 

109 

Vepptable. agricultural, excluding bevcraces 

1899-1923 014-016, 018, 017* 


and tropical products 

1879-98 014-015,018,017* 

110 

Vegetable, agricultural 

109,019, and 021-023 

111 

Vegetable, all 

no. 020^024 

112 

Vegetable, including tobacco products 

111 and 026 

113’ 

All agricultural 

107 and 110 


Nonfood Amimai. Products 

114’ 

Hides, leather, and products, crude, scmunanu' 



factored and manufactured 

027-029 

115 

All agricultural, crude and aemimanuractured 



except fibers 

027 and 032-033 

116 

Allcrudeand semimanufactured, except fibers 

1913-23 028, 030-031^ 034, 115 
1879-1912 028, 030, 034, 115 

117 

All, except textiles 

116 and 029 


NOKPOOP VeOETABLB PRODUCTS 

118 

AU agricultural, crude andsemimanulactured. 



except textiles 

037M)39 

119 

All crude and semimanufactured, except 

1899-1923 118 035,040 


textiles 

1879-98 118 and 040 

120’ 

Cotton textiles, crude, semimanufactured and 

1899-1923 042-044 


manufactured 

1879-88 042 and 044 

121’ 

Manufactured textiles 

1913-23 044 045,048-049 
1889-1912 044-045,048,049* 
1882-88 044-045 and 048*-049* 
1879-81 044-045 and 048* 

122’ 

Wood and manufactures, except paper 

051-053 


Products of Animal or Vecetasle Origin 

Agncultural 


123 

Crude, excluding textiles and tobacco 

027, 032, 037, and 039 

124 

Crude, excluding tobacco 

1916-23 123, 042, 046, and 050* 


1899-1915 123, 042, and 050* 
1889-98 123, 042, 046, and 050* 
1879-88 123, 042, 046, and 050* 


125’ Crude, including tobacco 

124 and 025* 

126 Semimanufactures 

033 and 038 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX B 
TABLE B-7 (concluded) 


Export Glass Glass Gomposition 

Products of Animal or Vegetable Origin (continued) 

Nonagricultural 

127 Grude 030 and 051' 

I28f Semimanufactures 1913-23: 028, 031', 034, 035, 040, 

043, 047, 052, and 054 
1899-1912: 028, 034, 035, 040, 043, 
052, and 054 


Agricultural and Nonagricultural 

1898: 028, 034, 040, 052, 054 
1879-97: 028, 034, 040, and 052 

129 Crude, excluding tobacco 

124 and 127 

130 Crude, including tobacco 

125 and 127 

I3I Semimanufactures 

126 and 128 


Crude and Semimanufactured Materials 

132 Agricultural, excluding tobacco 124 and 126 

133t Agricultural, including tobacco 125-126 

134 Nonagricultural 127-128 

135 All, excluding tobacco 132, 134 

136t All, including tobacco 133-134 


Nonagricultural Products 

137 Manufactures of animal or vegetable origin, 1899-1923: 029, 053, 121, 055 
excluding rubber 1879-98: 029, 053, 1 2 1 ,055* 


Products of Other than Animal or Vegetable Origin 


138 Crude fuels 057-059 

1391 Petroleum and products 1882-1923: 059, 060, 061 

1879-81: 059, 061 

1401 Fuels 1895-1923: 057, 058, 139 

1879-94: 057, 139 

1411 Semimanufactured metals 066,069 

1421 Machinery and automobiles and parts 1899-1923: 071, 072 

1431 Manufactured iron and steel products in- 1899-1923: 142, 070 


eluding machinery and vehicles 
1441 Crude materials 

1451 Semimanufactures 

1461 Manufactured metal products 

1471 Manufactured products, including 
books, and other printed matter 


1879-98: 070, 071 

1907-23: 138, 062, 065^, 068?, 073 
1895-1905: 138, 065, 068, 073 
1889-94: 135, 065, 078 
1882-88: 138, 065, 068, 073* 
1879-81: 138, 065, 073* 

1899-1923: 058, 060, 063, 141, 074 
1895-98: 058, 060, 141, 063*, 074* 
1882-94: 060, 141, 063*, 074* 
1879-81: 141, 063*, 074* 

1913-23: 143, 067 
1879-1912: 143, 067* 

rubber, 1913-23: 036, 061, 064, 146, 075, 
076*, 056*, 077* 

1899-1912: 061, 064, 146, 075, 036*, 
056*, 077* 

1879-98: 061, 146, 075, 036', 056*. 
064*, 077* 
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Notes to Tabu B-7 

t Annual Fjsher pnce and quantity indexes and values are presented for these classes in 
Tables B-1 to B-6 inclusive 

* Designates uncovered classes 

*• Class 002 IS an uncovered class (sec Appendix C), deflated here by price indexes for 
Class 013 

Class 020 1 $ an uncovered class (see Appendix C), deflated here by price indexes for 
Class 019 

« Class 031 IS an uncovered class deflated here by pnce indexes for Class 030 Before 
1913, Class 030 included commodities later listed in 031 (see Appendix C) 

<* Class 037 IS an uncovered class for 1879-88 and 1913-23 During the 1889-1912 period, 
Its pnce behavior was similar to that of Export Class 038 The indexes for class 038 were 
therefore used to deflate the values for 037 in 1879-88 and 1913-23 

* Class 051 IS uncovered because of difficulty in finding foreign pnees for wood in log 
It IS deflated here by indexes for Class 052 

f Class 065 IS an uncovered class, deflated here by pnce indexes for Class 066 

r Class 068 is an uncovered class for the (>enod 1882-88 and 1695-98 Price indexes for 
Class 069 were used as deflators 
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TABLE B-8 

List of Intermediate Import Classes 



Import Class 

Class Composition 


Crude Foods 


101 

Animal 

001-002» 

102t 

Vegetable, except tropical 

1912-23: 003-005, 007 

1879-1911: 004-005, 007 

1031 

Vegetable, tropical 

/S59-;923.- 006, 008^11 

1879-88: 006, 008-010 

104t 

Vegetable, all 

102-103 

105 

Vegetable, including tobacco 

104, 024 

lost 

Agricultural, all 

104, 001 

107 

Agricultural, including tobacco 

105, 001 


Manufactured Foods 

108t 

Animal 

012-013 

109t 

Vegetable, agricultural, excluding sugar and 

1899-1923:014-018 


beverages 

1898: 014-016, 018, and 017* 
1889-97: 014-016 and 017* 

1882-88: 014, 016 
;S7P-S/: 014, 016, 017* 

not 

Vegetable, agricultural 

1919-23: 109, 019, and 021* 
1913-18: 109, 019, 021 

1889-1912: 109, 019, 021, 023 



1879-88: 109, 019, 021 

lilt 

Vegetable, all 

191S-23: 1 10, 020b, 022 

1913-lS: no and 022 

1879-1912: 110,020^,022 

112 

Vegetable, including tobacco products 

111, 025 

113t 

Manufactured foodstuffs, agricultural 

110,012 


Nonfood Animal Products 

114t 

Hides, leather and products 

1891-1923: 026, 02 7=, 028 
/579-W.- 026, 027b, 028* 

list 

Crude, agricultural, excluding fibers 

1899-1923: 026, 031 

1884-98: 026, 031* 

1879-83: 026 


116 

Crude, all, except fibers 

1882-1923: 1 15, 029, 032 

1879-81: 115,029 

117 

Crude and semimanufactured, except fibers 

1899-1923: 1 16, 027, 030<t, 033, 034 
1879-98: 1 16, 027, 030, 033, 034* 


Nonfood Vegetable Products 

list 

Crude, agricultural, except fibers 

036, 038, 040 

119 

Crude and semimanufactured, agricultural. 

1915-23: 118,039,042 


except fibers 

1879-1914: 118,039 


Animal and Vegetable Fibers 

120t 

Crude, vegetable 

1889-1923: 045, 048, 051 

1879-88: 045, 051 

12It 

Manufactured, vegetable 

1891-1923: 047, 049, 050, 053 
1889-90: 049, 050, 053, 047* 


1879-38: 053, 047 


(contimied) 
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TA£L£ B-S (eoetmned) 


Import CUs 

Pan Composition 

Aiat-M. AXD VxCTTABLE Fissja (coatmued) 

122' Crude, antrnal 

054. 057, 060* 

123 5^T-rarnTfjitTr>Trf, aH 

1913-23,183^93 M6,052«,055, 
058^ 

1397-1912 (M6, 052*, 058? 

1832-83 055,058 

737^; 055 

124* MaciJ-actured, anmal 

1910-23. 1879-1904 Cb6, 059. 061* 
I90S-09 056,039 

123* Crude, all 

120.122 

126* Maaufectored, all 

121, 124 

127f An fiber* 

125, 123, 126 

AcaJCLXTUftAt PBi»«n* 

128* Crude, except &ba* aad tobacco 

115, 118 

129 Crude matenali 

120,128 

130* Crude, inebidieg tobacco 

129. 024 

131* Crude aad seanmarralactiired 

132^ Crude a=d Jomiaastdaetiired, tndudtag 

1915-23 129,033,039,042 
1379-1914 129,033,039 

tobacco 

131,024 

133* ood and product*, except paper and pul? 

062, 063, C>54« 

134* \\ood aod product*, tadudtog pulp 

1839-1923 133,065 

133 N'oaafncuItaraleudcBatsnaltofajumalOT 

1832-1923 029,041,062,032 

vo^^blc orifia 

1879-31 029,M1,062 

PxODI.'CT* or ASDiAL ox NeOETABLE OxjCDt 

136 Crude 

129, 135 

137* Crud^, iscl jdiag tobacco 

136. 024 

133 Nosagnculniral sesusanu&cturcd 

1899-4923 027», 030*. 034, M3. 


063. 063 . 123 

027'. 030«, 123. M3, C63, 
C6J.C34' 

027'. 03M, 0S3, 123, 03i* 


139’ Nutagncultural masuiacTura 

1399-1973 O28,0MT,O56.12i01>*, 
037* 

1891-98 126, 064«, 023. 035*. 037% 
066’ 

18Z2-90 126,064«,037%02a%056% 
033* 

1379-81 126,<»4y,03r,028% 066* 

140* Nooagrjcalturaicnrf'aadicinimaatdaeturcd 

135, 133 

141 Crude aad semmiundactiired 

142* Crude aad sesrumacufacrured. indudisg 

131, 140 

tobacco 

132, 140 

fttODvuii or MwERAt Oxisr* 

143 Crude fudi 

144* Preewus stoces, ct«ie aad sesuxsasKdac- 

1913-23 061, 059 

cired 

1899-1973 072, 073s> 

145* Crud* metal* 

1832-1973 077‘, 080 

1379-81 077 


(cmtHUKd) 
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TABLE B-8 (concluded) 

Import Class Class Composition 


Products of Mikerai, Origin (continued) 
146f Semimanufecturcd metals 
14-71 Manufactured metal products 

1481 Crude materiak 


1491 Semimanufactures 


1501 Manufactured products 


078, 081 

1899-1913. 1923: 079, 082, 084, 033* 
1879-98: 082, 079*, 083* 

1913-23: 143, 072, 074, 145, 085i 
1899-1912: 067, 072, 074, 145, 085, 
069* 

1882-98: 067, 074, 145, 085 
1879-81: 067, 145, 085 
1906-23: 068, 070, 073t-, 075, 146, 
086 

1889-1905: 070, 073'>, 075, 146, 086 
1884-88: 073\ 075, 146, 086, 070* 
1879-83: 073^, 075, 146, 086 
1917-23, 1914: 087, 076, 071, 082, 
084, 079*, 083*, 088* 

1915-16: 087, 076, 082, 084, 079*, 
083*, 088*, 071* 

1913: 087, 076, 071, 147, 088* 
1889-1912: 147, 076, 087, 088* 
1879-88: 147, 076, 087', 088* 


Notes to Table B-8 

1 Annual Fisher price and quantity indexes and values are presented for these classes in 
Tables B-1 to B-6 inclusive. Data for import class 145 for 1879-88 are not included. 

* Designates uncovered classes. 

“ Class 002 is an uncovered class for the period 1879-88. We used the indexes for Class 
013 as a deflator. 

i> Class 020 is an uncovered class for 1879-88 and 1916-23. We used price indexes for 
Class 019 as deflators. 

® Class 027 is an uncovered class for the years 1889-1912. We used price indexes for 
Class 026 as deflators. 

* Class 030 is an uncovered class, deflated here by price indexes for Class 029. 

' Class 052 is an uncovered class for the period 1889-98. We used price indexes for 
Class 051 as deflators. 

I Class 058 is an uncovered class for the period 1882-98. In the 1899-1913 period, when 
all three indexes were available, those for Class 059, silk textiles, manufactured, resembled 
the ones for 058 much more than did the indexes for Class 057, silk textiles, crude. We 
therefore used the former as deflators. 

E Class 064 is an uncovered class for 1879-98. The price index for Class 063 followed that 
for 064 ver>' closely from 1899 to 1923, and was therefore used as a deflator during the 
earlier years. 

Class 144 extends back only to 1899 because there is no Class 072 before then. But the 
figures for Class 073, 1879-98, include semimanufactured precious stones and arc there- 
fore comparable with Class 144. Class 073 is an uncovered class, 1899-1912. IVe used the 
price indexes for Class 072 as deflators. 

* Class 077 is an uncovered class for the period 1879-88. We used price indexes for Class 
078 as deflators. 

i Class 085 is an uncovered class for the period 1879-98. We used as deflators the 
indexes for Class 086 whose movements sverc ver>* similar to those of 085 during 1 899-1 912, 
although not during 1913-23. 
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Appendix C 

Indexes and Values for Minor Classes, 1879-1923, and Description of 
Composition and Sources of Data 

This appendix presents our new annual price and quantity indexes and 
values for selected minor groups, 1879-1923, together with descriptions 
of the composition and source notes for all minor groups 

The minor groups vary a great deal m size, both as to value and number 
of commodities included They are by no means all minor in importance, 
including, as they do, such items as imports of unmanufactured cotton 
{Import Glass 045), exports of pork and related meat products (Export 
Class 009), and exports of gram (Export Class 005) They range from one- 
commodity classes such as exports of green coffee (Export Class 004) to 
imports of semimanufactured chemicals (Import Class 086) with com- 
modity numbers for over 1(X) items 

Despite their differences in size and importance, these groups arc the 
basic sampling units or blocks on which the various economic classiHcations 
were built (see Chapter 3) Some of the smaller classes were distinguished 
only to provide the flexibility necessary for various combinations econo- 
mic class, commodity group, or agricultural vs nonagricultural Others 
were distinguished for sampling reasons their price behavior was dis- 
tinctive and should not be applied to any uncovered commodities 
For the most important groups, annual Fisher “ideal” price and quan- 
tity indexes and values are presented in Tables C-I to C 6 Tables C-7 and 
C-8 list all minor classes and show the commodities included in each class, 
the years for which these commodities were covered or uncovered, the 
sources of price and quantity data, and other notes on the selection of 
commodities Where no source notes are given, the data were obtained 
entirely from the official United Slates customs records (other sources are 
described m the notes) The customs records are published m the following 
sources 


Title 

Dates 

Agency 

Monthly data 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Com 

July 1914— 

Bureau of Foreign and 

merce of the U S 

Dec 1923 

Domestic Commerce 

Monthly Summary ot Uomraerce 

July 1912— 

Bureau ot foreign and 

and Finance of the U S 

June 1914 

Domesuc Commerce 
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APPENDIX C 


Title 


Dates 


Agency 


Monthly Summary of Commerce 
and Finance of the U.S. 


July 1903— 
June 1912 


Monthly Summary of Commerce 
and Finance of the U.S. 

Monthly Summary of Finance and 
Commerce of the U.S. 

Finance, Commerce, and Immigra- 
tion of the U.S. 

Summary Statement of the Imports 
and Exports of the U.S. 

Quarterly: 

Quarterly Report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics showing the 
imports and exports of the U.S. 

Annual: 


July 1898— 
June 1903 
Jan. 1896— 
June 1898 
Jan. 1895— 
Dec. 1895 
Jan. 1879— 
Dec. 1894 

1879— 

June 1893 


Foreign Commerce and Navigation Fiscal years 


of the U.S. 

1912-1918, 
Calendar years 
1919-1923 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation 

Fiscal years 

of the U.S. 

1904-1911 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation 

Fiscal years 

of the U.S. 

1893-1903 

Annual Report and Statement of the 

Fiscal years 

Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on 
the Foreign Commerce and Navi- 
gation, Immigration and Tonnage 
of the U.S. 

1885-1892 

Annual Report and Statement of the 

Fiscal years 

Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on 
the Commerce and Navigation of 
the U.S. 

1879-1884 


Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and 
Labor 

Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department 

Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department 

Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department 

Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department 

Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department 


Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and 
Labor 

Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department 

Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department 


Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department 


Additional official data compiled from the above sources were published 
in various issues of the Statistical Abstract of the United States and publi- 
cations of Imports and Duties, giving data on imports for consumption 
for long periods. The latter were compiled under the direction of the 
House Ways and Means Committee by William W. Evans. 

We also used a great variety of price data sources, both for comparison 
with unit values and as a substitute where unit values were not available. 
Some of the most frequently useful sources, with the abbreviations used 
in the notes to Tables C-7 and C-8 (which follow the tables), were ; 

Abbreviation in 

notes Source 

BLS U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wholesale 

Prices; 1890 to 1923 (BLS Bulletin 367), Washington, D.C., 1925 
and earlier volumes. 
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Abbrrvution m 
notes 


AP^>E^D1^ C 


Source 


BLS File 


\VIB 

Aldnch 

Bezanson 

The Economist 

Canadian prices 
1890-1917 
191S-23 

U K export and 
import xiiut 


A file of published and unpublished pnee senes copied for the National 
Bureau from the file ^ the BLS by the Horlu Progres s Adnunu- 
trauon 

^Var Industries Board, Hutmy tf Prves During fht ll'ar (^VIB Price 
Bulletins), \Sas}ungton, DC. 1919 
UTwleiai* U ages^md Transportaiw^, Report by Nelson W Aldnch 
from theU.S Senate Committee on Finance, Hashington, DC, 1893 
Anne Bezamon, Wholesale Pruet tn PJitladetphut Philadelphia, 

I9M 

Commernal Iiis0ty and Ravu, Supplement of T?ie Economist, London, 
vanous issues from 1690 

Dominion of Canada, Department of Labour, tt'hoUsale Prices, Ottawa 
Dominion of Canada, Bureau of Statistics, Prices Branch, Prues end 
Pnee Indexes, Ottawa, Canada 

Staiutical Office of the Customs and Excise Department, Annual Slatf 
nuni of tfie Teade and Aangation ^ the Umted Kingdom, London, and 
Great Britain Board of Trade, Slatsjtical Aislracl o/ the Umted Kingdom, 
London 


One difficulty in the use of customs data js that of insuring the con- 
sistency of commodities over time In the onginal source there arc many 
changes of commodity title which do not imoKe changes in content, in 
other cases, titles remain the same while content changes We have en- 
deavored to correct for these inconsistencies by examining the unit values, 
watching for sudden changes in value, origin, or destination, and com- 
paring general import figures with the more detailed imports for consump- 
tion data For our covered commodities we expended considerable efiTort 
in this direction, but we were less energetic for uncovered commodities, 
where shifts did not appear to cross minor group lines As long as the 
contents of a commodity title appeared consistent, or showed only insigni- 
ficant shifts, we retained the same commodity number throughout, other- 
wise, a new number was given 
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appendix c 

TABIE C-2 

AliiraH, FISKE? PKICS DUSCES 
selected MDIOS IHPCiht CLASSiS 

( 1913 = 100 ) 
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15. Cig.arcttc paper and 

books 1922-23 056 Books and other 

16. Photographic paper 1922-23 (trinled mailer 

17. Other paper and pro- 1. Book.s and pamphlets 1922-23 

ducts, n.e.s. 1922-23 2. Maps and charts 1922-23 
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semcmanu/eictvreJ 3 Fireclays 191&--23 

Gas and fuel oil 1913-23 4 Other clays 
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12. Boiler plates 1922-23 1879-82 070“ Iron and steel products, 

13. Other plates, not manufactured 

fabricated 1922-23 1. Railroad spikes 1913-23 

14. Iron and steel sheets, 2. Rails, steel 1879-1923 

galvanized 1922-23 3. Wire, c.xcept barbed 1909-23 
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APPENDIX C 
Noras TO Table C-7 


Export Class 
001 

Items: 

1. 1890-1923: BLS, Cattle, steers, good to choice. 

1889: Aldrich, Beeves, live weight, Chicago. 

1879-89: Aldrich, Beeves, good to prime, live weight. New York City. 

2. 1890-1923: BLS, Hogs, good to choice, light butchers. 

1889: Aldrich, Hogs, live weight, Chicago. 

1879-89: Aldrich, Hogs, good to prime, live weight. New York City. 

3. 1907-23: BLS, Lambs. 

1890-1906: BLS, Sheep, native wethers. 

1879-89: Aldrich, Sheep, good to prime. New York City. 

003 

Hay was separated from other vegetable foods because of differences in price be- 
havior. 


004 

The series on green coffee begins with the inclusion of Puerto Rico in the U.S. customs 
area. 


Oil 

Before July 1882, commodities 5-7 were not listed separately in the published quarterly 
and monthly trade statements, but fiscal year annuals were available. We used 
these to estimate quarterly values by assuming that the ratio of these commodities 
to “all other articles” remained constant throughout each fiscal year. We obtained 
quarterly quantities from the published fiscal annual quantities by interpolating 
the imit values, \tsing import unit values for lard as a guide. 

013 

Items: 

1. Unit values were extrapolated back from fiscal 1887 fay Bezanson price of salmon, 
Halifax. 

5. Herring, salted or dry-cured was used as a covered item, 1915-23, when almost 

all of it consisted of shipments from Neiv York to Latin America and the unit 
values moved similarly to BLS and WIB prices. Shipments in 1913-14 were 
mainly from the State of Washington to the Far East and at much lower unit 
values. We considered these to be non-comparable with later years and treated 
the item as uncovered. 

014 

Items 16 and 17 equal items 7-15. 

018 

Items: 

6. BLS file, unpublished series. Peaches, cannery. 

7. BLS file, unpublished series. Pineapples, cannery. 

021 

Items: 

3. 1916-23: BLS price of pepper, black, Singapore, 1918 annual through 1923, 

extrapolated to 1918 quarterlies and 1916 by unweighted average of WIB prices 
for cassia, cloves, ginger, nutmeg, and black pepper, Singapore. 

1884-88: Unweighted index of cloves and cassia from Bezanson, and nutmegs 
and Singapore pepper from Aldrich report. 

4. Laspeyres price index of import unit values of coffee and cocoa srith 1902 export 

weights. 

5. Laspeyres price index combining price indexes used for items 3 (1884-88) and 

4 (1884 weights). 
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To a considerable extent, 1879-69 based on outside pnce daU Export unit values for 
alcoholic beverages became very erratic after 1918-19 The methods of obtainmg 
them (shown below) arc crude, but preferable to leaving a /airly large item incom 
plctely covered or leaving the whole group uncovered from 1913 on 
Items 

1 |919exportumt value extrapolated to 1920 by unit valueofexports to all countnes 
except Canada and China, to 1921 by unit value of exports to Canada, and to 
1923 by the Canadian import unit value Cor imports of rum from the Umted 
States 

2 First half of 1919 export unit values extrapolated to 1923 by U K. annual export 

unit values of spines 

3 BLS price for bourbon, straight, four years in bond, in barrels, used for 1913 

through first quarter 1919 These were extrapolated to the rest of 1919 by 
US export unit values and to 1920, 1921, and 1923 byUK export umt values 
of spirits 

5 UK. annual export unit values for spints 

13 Pnce per gallon of “whukey, 32 u p '* m Toronto from Stalutual Centniuttmu to 
CanaJim Eeorwmu Hutmy, Vol 11 by K W Taylor and H Michell, Toronto, 
1931 The movements of this senes tallowed clotely those of the unit values of 
the mam U S export item, bourbon, in the rest of this period 


026 

To a coosiderable extent, 1879-98 based on outside pnce data. 

Items 

3 BLS, smoking tobacco 

6 BLS. smoking tobacco 

7 188^97 Index of BLS, smoking tobacco, weighted 1 and BLS, tobacco, plug, 

smooth, weighted 3, 1890 to 1897 Tliu was extrapolated back to 1889 by 
Aldnch, tobacco plug, navy, best grade 
1884-88 Aldnch, tobacco plug, navy, best grade 

8 Index of Aldrich, tobacco plug, navy, best grade and same, medium gnde, and 

low grade, weighted equally 

027 

To a considerable extent, 1879-89 based on outside pnce data 
Item 

8 1890-94, BLS, hides steer, green salted 
1879-69, Aldnch, hides green salted 

028 

To a considerable extent, 1879-1910 based on outside pnce data. 

Items 

3 Fnces for first and second quarters of 1920 were estimated from the umt value 
for the fint half of 1920 and prices for 1919 were extrapolated from 1920, both 
by use of the average of patent chrome side upper leather and smooth black 
chrome side upper leather pnees from Fedei^ Trade Commission, Report 
en Shoe and Leather Ccsto and /Vices, June 10, 1921 Pnees for 1913-18 and earlier 
years from WIB, cattle, side-upper leather, patent chrome 
12 Pnees for 1911 and 1912 are uiut values for commodity 1 ofthisclass 
22 1908-10 BLS, calf, chrome, range of first commercial grades, 

1890-1907 calf, wax, 3(M0 lbs to doz , 

1884-69 Aldnch, leather fsilfikins, tanned and dressed, domestic, No 1 

26 Combination of Aldnch, upper leather and sole leather pnees 

27 Base pnce denved by extrapolating unit values by index used for item 26 
029 

6 WIB pnees for leather belting, 1913-18, extrapolated to 1919 quarterly, by 
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Notes to Table C-7 (coattnued) 

BLS, men’s shoes, vid calf. To obtain a base year price, the 1919 unit valu' 
is «trapolated to 1920 by the same BLS scries, and from 1920-23, by export 
unit values for leather belting. 

15. Interpolated between export unit s-alues for 1896 and 1903 b>- an unweighted 

average of four BLS shoe prices. 

030 

Based to a considerable extent on outside price data. Quarterly indexes are largely 
interpolated. 

Items: 

1. Prices are a Laspe>Tes index (with 1923 weights derived fknm export values) of 

prices of skunk, muskrat, and opposum from Eur Nccs Columbus, 

Ohio. The source gave data for only the first and fourth quarters of each year, 
figures for the intervening quarters were interpolated. 

2. 1907—12: Same index as for item 1. 

1899—1907 : To extrapolate the above index we used a Laspe>Tcs index of Canadian 
prices of muskrat and skunk, still svith 1923 U.S. export value weights. It seems 
likely that both of these indexes for 1899—1913 overweight skunk, whose price 
was increasing faster than that of the other furs. 

1889-98: Unweighted index of prices of beaver, red fox, muskrat, raccoon, and 
skunk, from Fur Trade Review, New York, extrapolated b>' prices for the same 
furs from Bezanson. 

1879-89: Unsveighted index of Bezanson prices for beaver, red fox, gray fox, 
muskrat, raccoon, and skunk. 

032 

Based to a considerable extent on outside price data. Quarterly indexes were largely 
interpolated. 

Items: 

1, 1913-23; U.S. farm price of borses, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Tearhooh of 
Agriculture, 1924, p. 985. 

1899-1913: For 1899-1907, the price of draft horses at Omaha (USDA, Tearbook, 
1907). The calculated calendar year 1907 average price was extrapolated to 
calendar year 1910 by the average farm price of horses two years and older, 
and for quarterly 1910-13, was extrapolated from calendar 1910 by average 
farm prices of all horses, from the 1924 USDA Tearhook. For 1908-09, first 
quarter prices were estimated by interpolating between first quarter 1907 and 
first quarter 1910 by the average value of all horses on farms, Januaiy, from 
the 191 1 USDA Tearhook. The remaining quarters of 1908-09 were filled in by 
straight line interpolation. 

1889-99: Omaha price of horses for 1897 to 1899. First quarter figures were 
extrapolated back to 1889 by average price of horses on farms in the U.S. and 
remaining quarters were interpolated on a straight line between Januaries. 

5. 1915-21, 1923: Average prices of mules, St. Louis, USDA Tearbook, 1916, 1918, 
1920, 1921, 1924. 

033 

Based to a considerable extent on outside price data. 

Items: 

5. Price of whale oil, crude no. I: Av. price per pound, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. Pacific 
coast. Compiled from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter and published in U.S. 
Dept, of Agriculture, Statistical Bulletin No. 59 (May 1937), Fats, Oils, crj 
Oleaginous Raw Materials — Production, Prices, Trade, Disappearance in tke US., 
1912-35 and Availcble Data for Earlier Tears. We used the Pacific Coast price 
because most of the whale oil was c.xported from IVest Coast ports. 

14. Grease, white, average price per pound in tierces. New York. Same source as 
item 5. 

16. Same as item 14. 
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Notes to Table C-7 (continued) 

21 1899-1912 BLS price for tallow New York, extrapolated by Aldrich, Ullow 
1884-88 Aldnch price of tallow 

034 

Based to a considerable extent on outside pncc data 
Items 

1 Pnces are cod oil, Newfoundland tanked av price per pound in barrels, New 

York, compiled from the Oil, Pamt, and Dng Reporler and published in U S 
Dept of Agriculture, Statistical Bulletin No 89, Fats, OtU, and Oleaginous Raw 
Malmals 

2 Prices arc Menhaden oil, light refined av pncc per pound, in barreb. New York, 

compiled from the Oi/, Pamt, and Drug Reporter and published m the same 
source as above 

3 Unit values extrapolated from 1920 to 1921 and 1923 by price of cod oil (see 

Item 1) 

035 

To a considerable extent, 1899-1906 based on outside price data 
Item 

2 1907 annual unit value extrapolated back to 1899 by BLS, rubber, Para Island, 
fine 

036 

The 1913-23 period u based on outside price data to a considerable extent 
Items 

1 and 2 BLS, automobile tires, fabric 
038 

Item 

8 1913-19 and 1923 Price index composed of coconut oil, weighted four times and 
soya bean oil weighted once Weights were taken from earliest available values, 
those for the last half of 1919 Pnces were from WIB and BLS 

040 

Item 

5 Unweighted index of pnces of chestnut extract, hemlock extract, and oak extract, 

from the Oil, Paint, and Drag Reporter 

041 

Item 

6 Unweighted average of Bczanson prices of bergamot, cassia, and lemon oil, on 

1889 base 

043 

Item 

4 Unit values extrapolated from 1918 to 1913-17 by BLS, cotton, yam, white, 

mule spun, northern, cones, 22/1 

044 

Items 

14 Index composed of BLS underwear mens, cotton drawers and shifts, fiat fleece, 
and BLS underwear women s cotton union suits, weighted equally with 1923 
as base 

18 Index composed of underwear pnee index used for item 14, weighted once, and 
hosiery index weighted five times The hosiery index is a combination of BLS, 
hosiery cotton, men’s, BLS, hosiery cotton, women’s mercenzed, and BLS, 
hosiery cotton, women’s, nb top 

57 BLS, Cotton yarns corded, white, mulc>spun, northern, cones, 22/1 

045 

The 1884-1909 period is based on outside price data to a considerable extent 
Items 

2-6, and 8 BLS, rope manila, 1st grade, and large 
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Notes to Table C-7 (continued) 

9. BLS, jute: raw, native firsU, actuak, extrapolated back from 1890 by Aldrich, 
jute, raw. 

45. ExpOTt unit values for binder ttvine (item I.) extrapolated back from 1910 to 
1890 by BLS, rope, and to 1879-89 by export unit values of cordage (item 7.). 

> 

Based to a considerable extent on outside price data. 

Item: 

1. Data are not available for 1900-16. Quantities for 1916-23 are estimated from an 
index composed of BLS prices of wool: Ohio, fine, clothing, unwashed; and 
wool: Ohio, J and ^ grades, unwashed (med. grade), weighted equally, on a 
1923 base. Quantities for 1889-99 are estimated from an index of the same two 
prices, on an 1899 base, extrapolated to 1889 by Aldrich price for wool: Ohio, 
6ne fleece, scoured; and wool: Ohio, med. fleece, scoured. No quantities were 
estimated for 1879-B8. 


048 

Based to a considerable extent on outside price data. 

Items: 

1-4. 1913-23: Quantities derived from a price index composed of BLS scries for, 
overcoating: heavy; suiting: serge, 11 oz.; suiting: clay worsted, diagonal 
16 oz.; uniform serge: wool-dyed, blue, 55-56', 16 oz.; suiting; serge, 9J oz., 
55-57"; dress goods; women’s broadcloth; dress goods: storm serge, all 
wool, double wrap. These were weighted equally, with 1923 as a base. 

4. 1899-1913: Quantities derived from a price index composed of BLS scries for over- 
coating; soft faced, black, 24 oz.; suiting: serge, 11 oz., 56-58'; suiting: clay 
worsted, diagonal, 16 oz.; uniform serge: all wool, indigo blue, 14 oz., 54'; 
suiting: serge, 9J oz., 55-57'; dress goods: women’s, cashmere, cotton warp; 
dress goods: Panama cloth, 50". These were weighted equally, with 1913 as a 
base. 

1892-99: Quantities derived from price index composed of BLS series for suiting: 
serge, 1 1 oz., 56-58', weighted twice; uniform serge: all wool, indigo blue, 
14 oz., 54", weighted twice; dress goods: women’s, cashmere, cotton warp, 
weighted once; and dress goods: Franklin sackings, 54", weighted once. 

1890-91: Quantities derived from price index composed of BLS series for uniform 
serge: all wool, indigo blue, 14 oz., 54", weighted four times and the two series 
for dress goods used for the succeeding period, weighted once each. 

1889: Quantities derived from Aldrich scries for suiting; flannel, all wool, indigo 
blue, 6-4 Assabet, weighted six times; women’s dress goods: all wool, ladies’ cloth, 
25", Assabet, opera, weighted once; and women’s dress goods: all wool, ladies’ 
cloth, 6-4, Assabet, weighted once. 


Based to a considerable extent on outside price data. 

Items: 

1. BLS, hosiery: silk, women’s, 39-42 gauge, full-fashioned, 7 thread. 

11. 1913-17: Quantities estimated from index composed of WIB prices weighted by 
1918 and 1922 export values. The price series used, and their weights, were as 
follows; 


Price Series 

Average of 3 series for ladies’ hose 

Average of 23 series for broad silk 

Spun silk yam, domestic, 60/1 ; and 
spun silk yam, domestic, gray 
spun, 60/2, No. 1 


Weight 

Fiscal 1918 export value, wearing 
apparel. 

Fiscal 1918 export value, broad silk 
dress goods. 

Fiscal 1 91 8 export value, other manuf. 
of silk multiplied by I of the 1922 
ratio of export values of thrown silk, 
spun silk, etc. to e.xport values of other 
manuls. of silk. 
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Pnet Smes 

Average of2 velvet senes, and average 
of 3 plush senes 

Average of 2 ribbon senes 


Average of 2 thread and embroidery 
sillt senes 


Weight 

Fucal 19I8export value, other manuf 
of silk, multiplied by j of the 1922 
ratio of export values of velvets, 
plushes, etc to other manuf of silk 
Fucal I918export value, other manuf 
of silk, multiplied by 1922 ratio of 
export values of ribbons exc velvet 
and plush to other manuf of silk 
Fucal 1918 export value, other manuf 
of silk, multiplied by 1921 ratio of 
export values of sewing, embroidery, 
crochet silk to other manuf of silk 


Based to a considerable extent on outside pnee data 

Items 

2 Price index for wooden chairs composed of BLS, bedroom chairs all gum, cane 

seat, weighted four times, BLS, bedroom chairs bedroom rockers, quartered 
oak, weighted twice, and BLS, dining room chairs set of six {composite), 
weighted fourteen times 

3 Pnee index for other wood furniture composed of BLS, kitchen tables, weighted 

once, and BLS, bedroom sets, weighted six times 

4 1913-17 Combination of index for item 2, weighted once and index for item 3, 

weighted twice 

1893-1912 Price index composed of BLS, chairs bedroom, weighted twice, BLS, 
bedroom sets, weighted twelve times, BLS, kitchen chairs, weighted once, and 
BLS, kitchen tables, weighted twice 

1889-98 Price index composed of BLS, bedroom chairs, maple, cane seat, NY, 
weighted twice, BLS, kitchen chairs, weighted once, BLS, kitchen tables, 
weighted twice, and BLS, bedroom sets, weighted twelve times BLS series were 
extrapolated from 1890 to 1889 by corresponding Aldrich report series 
1879-88 Price index composed of four Aldrich report series, weighted equally 
The senes were bedroom set, painted, five pieces, chain, bedroom, maple, 
cane seat, chairs, kitchen, common spindle, tables, kitchen, pine, 3} foot 

5 1890-1923 BLS, doors, ponderosa pine 
1834-89 Aldrich report, doors, pine, unmoulded 

055 

The 1889-1910 period is based on outside pnee data to a considerable extent 

Items 

9 Price index composed of envelopes, manila writing paper, medium writing paper, 
good writing paper, and medium bond paper, weighted equally, on 1922 base 
DsCs sev orrgnMiVf Awn r?vulr Jimmai', qwftirf m U S TknnY Cbm- 

mission, Tariff Information Suri^, Paragraphs 3^ and 327 of 1913 (1922) 

10 Price index composed of BLS senes for boxboard chip, no 90 to 50 , boxboard 
chip, manila lined, single, boxboard liner, 83 lb test, and, for 1918 to 1923, 
boxboard manila lined, chip All are vrcighted equally, on a 1923 base 

34 Price index composed of BLS, ncwspnnt, weighted six times and three book paper 
prices weighted once each The book paper prices, which were compiled from 
the Paper Trade Journal, are for book paper, sued and super calendared, book 
paper, machine finish, and book paper, lithographing 
059 

Quarterly indexes are largely interpolated 

The published cxpxirf unit values for total crude petroleum could not be used for the 
last two periods, because they contam a strong downward bias which is due to the 
shift from high-quality, high priced Pennsylvania crude to the cheaper crudes of 
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Notes to Table C-7 (continued) 

other regions. This phenomenon has been noted before in studies of mining output. 
For example, Harold Barger and Sam H. Schurr, in The Mining Industries, 189S- 
1939: A Study of Output, Employment and Productivity (NBER, Nevv York, 1944, p. 191), 
separated Pennsylvania-grade oil from all other for the period 1899-1919 for this 
reason. Spencer and Wardwell in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Raw Mcteriab in 
the U.S. Economy: 1900-52, Bureau of the Census IVorking Paper No. 1, Washington, 
D.C., 1954, p. 71, calculated that adjusting for the shift from Pennsylvania-grade 
crude between 1900 and 1925 would cut the growth of the index of petroleum 
output almost in half. 

No data on the origin of crude petroleum exports are available to measure the 
shift, but its effects are observable; the unit value of crude petroleum exports fell 
by 25 per cent between 1902 and 1923, while the export unit value of illuminating 
oil, the BLS price of refined petroleum, for export, and the BLS price of 
Pennsylvania crude all rose by 40 per cent or more. 

While there is no direct link betsveen production and export data, we did find 
that the shift away from Penns>'tvania-grade petroleum was reflected in a shift in 
customs area of shipment of crude petroleum exports. From East Coast districts, 
which svere the natural outlets for Pennsylvania petroleum, and which had virtually 
a monopoly of crude exports in 1902, the trade shifted to Great Lakes, Pacific, and 
Gulf Coast districts. The hypothesis that this shift in port of export reflected a shift 
in origin was reinforced by the obseivation that unit \alues of crude exports from 
East Coast ports were considerably higher than the others. We attempted to correct 
for this bias by treating exports from each major area as a separate commodity, and 
then combining all of them in a Fisher “ideal” price index for the 1902-23 period. 
There were probably some shifts in the origin of crude petroleum c.xports before 
that, since the Lima-Indiana field became important in output as far back as the 
late 1880’s. But we could not extend our procedure back any further because 
practically all exports went through East Coast ports before 1902. It is possible 
that Pennsylvania-grade crude maintained its dominance in exports longer than in 
domestic production for transportation reasons. 

One possible indication of bias in the two earlier periods is the sharp fall, particu- 
larly between 1879 and 1893, in the margin between the export price of crude 
petroleum and the price (at the field) of Appalachian crude. This fall, hosvcver, 
may have been due to other factors, such as a decline in transportation cost; this 
is supported by the fact that there was a considerable fall also in the margin be- 
tween the field price of Pennsylvania crude and the price at East Coast ports of 
refined oil for export. 

Our index for 1902 to 1923 was an annual one, because the port data are not 
available quarterly. We converted the index to quarterly form by a freehand 
interpolation using the fluctuations of the original e.xport unit values of crude and 
refined petroleum. 

For 1879-98, unit values were used as published. 


063 


Item: 

2. BLS price of gravel. 


064 

The 1899-1923 period is based on outside price data to a considerable extent. 

Items: 

1, Price index for 1918-^3 composed of four BLS series weighted equally: fruit jars, 

quart, self-sealing; fruit jars, pint, self-scaling; fruit jars, quart, mason; and 
milk bottles, quart size. This index was extrapolated back to 1913 by WIB, 
glass milk bottles. 

2. For 1899-1912, BLS price for glass, svindow, single B, 25' bracket. The same 

series was used for 1913-14 to extrapolate back the 1915 annual export unit 
value. 
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4 191 1-12 A^•c^age value per umi of fire bncii, from Intenor Dept, Mpterol 

Rttavritt tf tU VS , l9iZ and /91S 

5 1913-23 BLS pnee for roofing »laie 

1899-1913 Annual dau for average value per unit of roofing tlatc from 
Intenor Dept, Mineral Reuiactt aj At VS, 1913 \\c autnated quarterly 
pnea by a {freehand interpolaiton of thetc annua] unit value*. 

6 1899-1912 DL5, bnek red, common building, domestic. 

7 BLS and \MB pnee* for hollow building ule 

8 BLS, salt American medium. 

9 BLS tunblers, table, price per doren, fo b factory 

27 Index conpoi^ of two UIB sene* dinnerware *eu, best commercial grade, 
and dinnerwarc sets, decorated in cheap standard treatments weighted equally 
The t9I8pnce was extrapolated to 1923 by BLS, plates white granite. 

0G6 

Items 

2 Unit value* of 3 and 6 used 
1 0 BLS prices for brass sheets 

19, 20, 25 BLS pnees for aluminum 98-99 per cent 

067 

The 1913-23 period is based on outside pnee data to a considerable extent 
Items 

1 BLS price for brass sheets. 

S and 6 Unit values for Item* 6-8, class 066 were used 

068 

The 1899-1912 penod is based on outside pnee dau to a considerable ettent 
Import quantities and unit values are used for the penod from 1913 to 1923, but for 
(lie >'ean 1899 to 1912, we used the price of iron ore, mesabi, non Bessemer, from 
the Irm Trade Rmrr 

069 

Items 

3 1699-1903 BLS prices of tinplate, domestic, coke, at New York. 

10 Pnee of iteel bar*, quarterly averages, from Amencan Metal Market, Mtial 
Siesisia, 1933, New York, 1938 

070 

Based to a considerable extent on outside pnee data. 


2 1879-83 Pnccs of steel rails, at works in Pennsylvania, from U S Commissioner 
of Labor SixA Annual Report, 1690 
9 BI,S pnee for saws crosscut. Champion, G ft . fo b factory 

10 BLS price for hammers 1 ^ lbs , f o b New York 

11 BLS pnee for shovels Ames, No 2 

12 BLS pnee for locks common mortise 

13 1913-23 BLS pnees for structural steel structural shapes, beams, etc , 3* to 15', 

fob mill 

22 Unit values extrapolated back from 1906 to 1899 1905 by annual BLS senes 

for cast iron pipe, lagged one >Tar Quarterly pnees were estimated by a free- 
hand interpolation 

23 1913 23 BLS prices for knivTS and forks cocobolo handles 

24 BLS pnee for augers regular, I inch 

25 BLS price for files 8-mch null, bastard 

26 Pnee index composed of equally weighted BLS sene* for planes trowels, vises, 

and chisels, on 1923 base 

27 Pnee index composed of equally weighted BLS sene* for planes, trowels, vises, 

chisels, augers, and files, on 1923 base 
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Naixs TO 'Tasvs. C-7 (continued) 

28. Price index for 1918-23 composed of equally weighted BLS series for knobs: 

door; and butts,_ssTought iron, on a 1923 base. This is linked at 1918 to an 
index for 1913-1 7 on a 1918 base, composed of equally- weighted WIB series for 
butts: ssTought iron; hinges: spring hold back; lock sets; knobs: door; and 
hooks and eyes. 

29. Price index composed of equally weighted BLS series for stoves: cooking, coal; 

stoves: cooldng, gas, and stoves: cooking, oil. 

30. For 1915-23, annual price index for “other track materials” from Engineering 

News-Record, Construction Costs, 1935 edition, p. 23. We extrapolated &is index 
back to 1913 by an index made up of equally weighted prices for No. 9 Eureka 
spring frog, split switch. No. 9 rapid frog, and Positive rail anchors, from 
Presidents’ Conference Committee, Western Group Office, Material and Labor 
Index J\umbers (1927). Quarterly price indexes were estimated from these 
annual ones by a freehand interpolation. 

90. Price index composed of equally weighted BLS series for planes, trowels, vises, 

chisels, shovels, augers, files, and hammers, on a 1913 base. 

91. 1899-1912: Price index composed of equally weighted BLS series for knobs: 

door: locks: common mortise; and butts, on a 1913 base. 

1889-98: Same as 1899-1912, but on an 1899 base, extrapolated from 1890 to 
1889 by corresponding Aldrich series. 

1884-88: Price index composed of equally weighted Aldrich scries for door knobs, 
locks, and butts, on an 1889 base. 

101. 1889-98: Price index composed of equally weighted BLS series (extrapolated 
from 1890 to 1889 by corresponding .Aldrich series), for planes, trowels, siscs, 
chisels, shovels, augers, files, hammers, and savts, on an 1899 base, 

1879-88: Price index composed of equally weighted Aldrich series for same items 
as 1889-98, on an 1889 base. 

071 

Most of the coverage was achieved by the use of outside price data rather than by 
using the published quantity data from Commerce and Navigation reports. Since 
most of the price data were available only annually, we did not attempt to use 
available quarterly- series. Instead, we computed only annual price indexes and 
converted them (by a freehand interpolation) to quarterly indexes. The latter were 
used only for combining with other groups. 

Items: 

1. 1913-23: Price index composed of the average of six BLS series for cultivators, 

w-eighted once, and the average of twenty BLS series for plows, weighted five 
times, with 1923 as a base. 

1879-99: Our first step was the computation of a price index on a 1900 base for 
the years 1895, 1890, and 1880, from data in Geoige K. Holmes, Course of 
Prices of Farm Implements and Machinery for a Series of Tears, Department of 
Agriculture, Div-ision of Statistics, Miscellaneous Scries, Bulletin 18, 1901. 
This index was an equally weighted combination of a price index for plows, 
composed of 72 series for individual types, and a price index for cultivators, 
composed of 19 series. The second step was to interpolate this index between 
1880 and 1900 and extrapolate to 1879 by an annual price series for plows 
given in T. S. Adams, Prices Paid by Vermont Farmers for Goods and Sendees and 
Received by Them for Farm Products, 1790-1910; Wages of Vermont Farm Labor, 
1780-1940, k^ermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 507, February 
1944. 

2. Price index composed of price of planters (average of two BLS series), weighted 

once, and price of grain drills (average of four BLS scries), weighted five times, 
on a 1923 base. 

3. Average of six BLS series for rakes, weighted equally, on a 1923 base. 

4. 1913-23: Average of three BLS scries for mowers, weighted equally', on a 1923 

base. 
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N'OTO TO Table C-7 (contmued) 

1899-1913 For 1911-13 vec used the index of prices paid by farmers for farm 
machinery except tractors, from Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agn> 
cultural Economics, Innmt Pon^ fir Agrtevllure, Part HI, 1939 \Se extra- 
polated this back to 1903 by an index made up of equally weighted pnee 
relatives, on a 1911 base, for the following items Deere grain binder, 6 ft, 
7 ft , and 8 ft , International Harxestcr gram binder, 5, 6, 7, and 8 ft , Deere 
com binder, International Harvester com binder, Deere mower, 5 ft regular, 
5 ft vertical, and 6 ft , and International Harvester mower These data were 
from U S Bureau of Corporations. TTu InUmationa! Harvester Compos^, 1913 
We then extrapolated the index back to 1899 by an equally weighted average 
of series for mowing macKuvm and plows from Adams, Pnrss Poid bj Venruni 
Farmers 

1879-99 Indexes covering 1895, 1890, and 1680 on a 1900 base for mowers 
(composed of twelve senes, equally weighted) and for reapers (composed of 
seven senes, equally weighted) were constructed from dau m Holmes, Prices 
«/ Farm Implementi and were combined, again with equal weights \Vc then 
interpolated bett^een 1880 and 1900 and extrapolated to 1879 by the pnee 
senes for mowing machines from Adams, Prsces Paid by Vermont Farmers 

5 Average of three BLS price senes for cream separators 

6 Awrage of two BLS pnee senes for threshers 

7 Price index composed of (I) An average, weighted three times, of thirteen BLS 

senes for harrov*s and manure spreaders, (2) an average, weighted three 
limes, of one BLS senes for gram binders, three senes for com binders, one 
senes for hay loaders (tcself an average of three}, one senes for potato diggers 
(itself an average of two), three series for ensilage cutters, and one senes for a 
cornpieker husker, (3) an average, weighted once, of four BLS senes for 
milking machines, (4) an average, weighted three umes, of two BLS series for 
spraying outfits and four senes for wagons 

8 An equally weighted average of seven BLS tractor senes 

9 An index composed of all the senes used for item 7, with the same weights, 

combined with the index used for 8, weighted twice 

13 Pnee index for turbogenerators from Willum \V Handy, The Tardstuk c/ Public 

Utdtff Operalwns and Constnetum Costs, Balumore, 1929 

14 Pnee index for moton from tkid 

15 Pnee uidex for pumps from lii^ 

16 ICC index of pnee of passenger tram cars, 1915-23, published in Age, 

July 25, 1936, Vol lOI, No 4, cxtrapolaied back to 1913 by corresponding 
index from Presidents' Conference Committee, Eastern Group Pamphlet 138-6, 
Trend of Prices for Loeomotwes, Freight end Passenger Train Cats end Fleeting 
Equipment, August 15, 1930 

17 ICC index for freight train cars extrapolated by PCC index (see item 16} 

18 BLS pnee for wagons, 2 horse, with bed, no brake-composite 

19 Value per unit of bicydes produced in theU S, 1914, 19I9, 1921, and 1923 inter- 

polated by export unit values for motorevcles Bicvclc pnees are Census of 
Manufactures data reproduced m Solomon Fabricant, The Output of Maras- 
/aeturvig Industries, 1899-1937, NDER, New York, 1940, p 590 

22 1913-23 BLS price for sewing machines, foot treadle 

1879-1913 Canadian import umt values for sewing machines from the U S , 
centered to approximate calendar year figures Data arc from vanous issues of 
the Canada Tearbook, the Report of the HetimaJ Revenue Department of Canada, and 
the Sessional Papers of the Canadian Parliament 

23 1913-23 ICC index for steam engines extrapolated to 1913 by PCC mdexes 

(see note to item 16) 

1899-1913 Export unit values, 1899 to 1910, extrapolated to 1913 by PCC index. 

24 ICC index for locomotives other than steam, 1915 to 1923, extrapolated to 1913 

by PCC index for steam locomotives 
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Notes to Table C— 7 (continued) 

25. Jklachine tool price index from Presidents’ Conference Committee, ^Vestem 

Group Office, Materials arj Labor Indexes, p. 61. 

26. ICC index of railroad shop machinerj" costs. 

27. For 1900 to 1917 and 1923, price index for shop raachinerj' and machine tools, 

equally weighted. The index for shop machinery is the ICC index extrapolated 
back from 1915 by the Presidents’ Conference Committee series, published in 
Presidents’ Conference Cemmittte, Eastern Group Pamphlet 314, Trend cf 
Cast of Shop Machinery, Jan. 1926. The machine tool price index is from the 
source listed for 26. For 1898 and 1899, this index was extrapolated back 
by the shop machinery price index alone. 

28. Index of the cost of woodworking machinery, from same source as item 25. 

29. Price index for “substation apparatus’’ from Federal Communications Com- 

mission, Teltphcm Iraesligalisn, Special Jnrejligation Docket ^1, Exhibit :^2091, 
Western Electric Co. Profits end Price Trmdi, June 14, 1937, p. 270. 

30 and 31. Price index composed of the following BLS series for engines, on a 1923 
base: 3 hp single cylinder, horiaontal hopper cooled, weighted once; less than 
5 hp hopper cooled, weighted once; 5-10 hp inclusive, weighted twice; more 
than 10 hp weighted six times. 

32. Index composed of four equally weighted price series for insulated wire and 

cable from Handy, Tardstich. 

33. Price index for posver transformers from ibid. 

34. Price index for boilers from ibid. 

67. Canadian import unit values for typesvriters from the U.S., centered to approxi- 
mate calendar years. For sources, see item 22. 

105. For 191 1-12, index of prices paid by farmers for farm machiners* other than 

tractors, from Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Income Parity for Agriculture, Part III, 1939. We extrapolated this series back 
to 1903 by an untveighted average of prices for rakes, tedders, disk harrosvs, 
and manure spreaders, from U.S. Bureau of Corporations, The Intemotiimal 
Harvester Company, 1913, and from 1903 back to 1899 using an unweighted 
average of the Adams series for mowing machines and plo-i\s (seenotes to item 1 ). 

106. PCC index of the cost of w oodworking machinciy. For source, see item 25. 

107. A combination of PCC indexes for freight cars, weighted five times, and pas- 

senger cars, weighted once. For source, see item 16. 

125. Canadian import unit values for bicsxles from the U.S. centered to approximate 
calendar year figures. For source, see item 22. 

129. Price index for 1895, 1890, and 1880 on a 1900 base, composed of equally sveighted 
series for hars-esters, tedders, and rakes, from Holmes, Prices of Farm Implements. 
This index was interpolated between 1880 and 1900 and c.xtrapolaied to 1879 
by a price index for farm machinery other than motor vehicles from .Adams, 
Prices Paid by Vermont Farmers which is itself extrapolated from 1831 back to 
1879 by the .Adams series for plows. 

072 

Based to a considerable extent on outside price data. Quarterly indexes arc laigely 
interpolated. 

Items: 

I, 1913-23: BLS index for passenger automobiles. 

1. 1899-1906 and 2, 1907-12: The annual index for the periods s'.-a3 constructed in 
ses'eral segments as foUotvs: 

1910-13: Index composed of prices of Ford 4.22 hp, weighted four times; Buick-7 
passenger, weighted Usdee; Buick-5 passenger, weighted twice; and Overland 
4.18 hp, weighted once. Prices are from U.S. Tariff Commission, Tariff In- 
formation Sicneys, Automobiles, Bicycles, Motor Cycles, and Axles, GPO, 1921. 

1909: Index for 1910 extrapolated back to 1909 by price of Ford .Model T touring 
car (same one used for 1910-13} from Federal Trade Commission, Report on the 
Motor Vehicle Industry, p. 632, quoting U.S. Board of Tax Appeals Reports, 
Vol. 11, p. 1116. 
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Notes to Tabi* C-7 (continued) 

1 9W-08 \\ c constructed a Fisher •‘ideal” mde* for 1 90* on a ! 909 base for open 
passen?^ cars 2-door, and open passerger cars 4-door, using Census of Manu 
faaures dau on unit %-alues of cars produced in the U S as quoted in Solomon 
Fabncant, Thi Outfvi tf Marafaetunng ladustnes, 189!^I937, NBER, New \ork, 
1940 We then interpolated this index between 19&4 and 1909 by an equally 
weighted combmaOon of our indexes for mowers and reapers (item 4, class 071) 
and other agricultural maehinery (item lOa, class 071) 

1900-03 The index for 19CM was extrapolated back to 1900 using the unit \-alue 
of passenger cars produced *n the US, from Automobile Manufacturers 
Associauon, Farii otA Ftgarei, l9o2 

1899 The 1904 index was extrapolated back b> iheunit value of complete vehicles 
and chassis, produced m she U S These are Census of Manufactures data 
quoted in Fabncant, Ouiput of Manu/arturvtg Industrus, p 578 
QuWterly indexes used onlyforeombinmgwTthothergroups, were estimated by a 
freehand inierpoUlion Values for 1899 to June 1901 were included with “cars, 
carnages, and other vehicles and parts of ' in the published figures We made 
s ery crude estimates of these sralues to complete the penod 

3 

Items 

5 and 6 Export unit values for crude fertiluers moved very differently from domestic 
pnees between 1839 and 1913, they changed only slightly during the whole 
penod, particularly after 1899 while domestic pnees fell by over SO per cent 
between 1890 and 1897 and then rose by 50 per cent or more by 1907-08 By 
contrast the total range of the ceport unit values between 1893 and 1912, was 
from S7 41 to $8 42 per ton Exports through individual customs dutricu were 
still steadier in pnee Exports through the Femandina, Flonda distnct, for 
example, were reported at ecactly $10 00 per ton for every year checked between 
1899 and 1912 The same was true of Brunswick, Georgia, and, with a few 
excepuons, of Jacksonville, Flonda and Savannah, Georgia Another important 
customs dutnet Tampa, Flonda, reported exactly $6 00 per ton for many 
)‘ean The contrast between the movements of export and domestic pnees and 
the peculiar stability of the customs distnct unit values would have led us to 
discard the export unit values if there had been no information to confirm than. 
Bui we found (hat United Kingdom import unit values of crude fertiluers 
exhibited very similar stability durug tbu period and therefore accepted the 
U S figures 

4 

Based to a considerable extent on outside pnee data. 

Items 

5 Values for 1923 estimated from values of white and sublimed lead, using 1922 
ratio Pnea estimated by extrapolation from 1922 using BLS sens for lead, 
carbonate of (white lead) American, in oil 

13 1899 1912 Pnee saia for ammonia sulphate from £. E Vial, Pnerr e/'fcrii/icrr 

MaUnali and Factors Affecting the Ferhltzer Tormage, New York State, Cornell 
University Agncultural Expenment Station, Mim 119 

14 BLS price sena for benzol 

15 BLS, nitric aad 

16 BLS, aceuc acid 

17 BLS, bone acid 

18 Index, on a 1923 base, of BLS pnea for muriatic aad, weighted once, stcanc 

acid, weighted once olnc and, weighted once, acetic acid, waghted once, 
and bone acid, weighted twice 

19 Index, on a 1923 base, of equally waghted BLS pnea for muriatic aad, stcanc 

acid, and oIcic aad 

20 BLS picnc aad 

21 1913-17 Index composed ofBLS, picnc aad, weighted five tima, BLS, carbolic 

aad, weighted once, and the index for item 19, weighted once 
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Notes to Table C— 7 (continued) 

equally weighted series for muriatic add, from 
BLS, and nitric and stearic acid, from the Of/, Paint, and Drug Rrporter. 

22. 1918—23. Ii^ex composed of equally weighted BLS scries for jet nigrosine, water 

soluble #845; direct black, #582; sulphur brown, #1177; and indigo, 
20% paste, #1177; on a 1923 base. 

1913-17: The above index was extrapolated back to 1913 by one composed of 
the same series plus VVIB series for chrt'soidine Y and chrysoidine R, all on a 
1918 base. 

23. BLS price of logwood extract, solid. 

24. Index composed of equally weighted Oil, Paint, and Drug Rtportcr series for fustic 

extract, solid, and quercitron extract, 51°. 

25. 1913-17: Index composed of equally weighted series in items 23 and 24. 
1899—1912: Index composed of equally weighted Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter 

series for logwood extract, solid, and synthetic indigo, on a 1913 base. 

27. The price index b composed of equally weighted indexes for mineral earth 

pigments and chemical pigments which were constructed as follotvs: The 
mineral earth pigment index was composed, for 1918 annual and 1919-23, of 
BLS series for barytes and whiting, equally weighted; and for 1913-17 and 
1918 quarterly, of the same two plus WIB series for ocher, umber, Venetian red, 
and paris green, also sveighted equally. The chemical pigment index was 
composed, for 19 18 annual and 1919-23, of equally weighted BLS scries for litho- 
pone and cadmium sulphide; for 1918 quarterly, of the same two plus WIB 
series for chrome yellow, chrome green, prussian blue, and ultramarine; and 
for 1913-17, of the same series with the exception of cadmium sulphide, all 
equally weighted. 

28. 1913-23: BLS price for lampblack. 

1899-1912: Index composed of equally weighted prices of carbon black, lamp- 
black, and bone black, from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 

30. Price of collodion, flexible. New York spot, from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Re- 
porter, Sept. 1915 through 1923. The 1918 fiscal annual was extrapolated to 
fiscal years 1913-15, and interpolated freehand for quarterly estimates. 

37, 38 and 39. Index composed of equally weighted BLS series for soda ash and caustic 
soda. 

40. BLS, tar. 

41. BLS, benzol. 

43. BLS, formaldehyde. 

54. BLS, sulphuric acid, fifi”. 

55. Index composed of equally weighted BLS series for sulphuric acid and muriatic 

acid, and Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter series for nitric acid and stearic acid, on 
a 1913 base. 

5 

To a considerable extent, 1879-99 based on outside price data. 

Items; 

10. Index composed of equally weighted BLS series for svhite lead, putty, and zinc 

oxide, on a 1923 base. 

1 1. Index composed of the index for item 10, weighted five times, and an index made 

up of equally weighted WIB prices for red lead and litharge, weighted once. 

12. WIB toilet soap, 1913-18, extrapolated to 1923 by export unit value for item 8. 
30. Index, on a 1913 base, composed of equally weighted BLS scries for lead: white, 

in oil, basic carbonate; and zinc oxide: leaded grades, 5% pigment. 

33. 1889-99: Same as item 30; 1890-99, extrapolated to 1889 by corresponding 
Aldrich scries. 

1879-89: Index, on an 1889 base, composed of equally weighted Aldnch senes 
for zinc oxide and Bezanson series for lead: tvhite, dry'; lead: white, in oil, and 
lead: red, dry. 

g 

Includes items not classified ebewhere. Values range from S2.5 million to $16.3 
million. 
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APPE/fDIX C 
Notes to Table C-8 


Import Class 

001 

Based to a considerable extent on outside pnce data 
Items 

I 1890-1923 Canadian pnce of butcher’s cattle choice steers, price per cwt at 

Toronto, from various issues of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Internal 
Trade Branch, Pruts and Pnte Jndeai, and Canada, Dept of Labour, WhoUiaU 
Pruts tn Canada 

1884-69 Canadian pnce of cattle, live — Isi quality (export steers), pnce per cwt 
in Toronto, from K W Taylor and H Michell, Statulual Contrtbulwns to 
Canadian Ecorumu Hutorjf,\oi II, Toronto, 1931 
2, 8, and 9 Canadian pnce of sheep, pnce per cwt at Toronto For sources see 
Item 1 

3 1889-99 Canadian wholesale price of eggs storage, in case lots, at Toronto, 
1890-99, and of eggs (new laid), 1889 For sources see item I 

002 

To a considerable extent, 1889-1923 based on outside pnce data Quarterly values 
for Items 9-12 for 1913-18 were estimated from quarterly data for imports of total 
fresh hsh including salmon and annual data on Canadian exports, by type of hsh 
In order to simplify index computations, imports for item 7 were not estimated 
separately (we had no pnce index to use for fresh salmon) but were distnbuted 
proportionately among the other types 

Canadian pnce data are from Pruts end Prut Jndtxts and WheUsalt Pruts tn 
Canada 

Items 

3 and 9 Canadian pnce of halibut, fresh, white, at Canso, N S 

4 and 10 Canadian pnce of whiteltsh, at Toronto 

5 Canadian pnce of mackerel, salted, at lialil^ 

6 Canadian pnce of hemng, salted, at Halil^ 

I I Same as item 5, for 1913 Extrapolated to 1918 by mackerel, at Montreal 

12 Same as item 6, for 1913 Extrapolated to 1918 by herring, salted, at Canso, 

NS 

13 and 14 Canadian pnce of whiiefish, at Toronto 
004 

To a considerable extent, 1689-1913 based on outside pnce data 
Items 

1 1913-23 Imports of wheat, mainly from Canada, were responsible for the growth 

of this class Approximately half of the 345 million of wheat grain imported in 
1922-23 were for milling in bond and export as flour The rest, imported for 
U S consumption despite the > 30 a bushel tariff (roughly 30 per cent) imposed 
in 1921, was apparently hard red spnng wheat, supenor to most U S wheat 
(sec Henry C. VVallace, The Wheat Sttaatim A Report to the President, Washington 
DC, 1922, pp 13, 27,31-32) 

1889-1913 Canadian wholesale prices of wheat, Ontario, No 2, White 

2 1899-1913 Canadian wholesale pnce of oats, \Nestem, No 2, While 

3 Instead of following domestic pnees, the import unit values for com used here 

follow those from Argentina, these in turn roemble the spot price of com m 
Buenos Aires (U S Department of Agriculture, Teariook, 1924, p 615) 

4 Rice has been treated as a covered item from 1913 through 1921, but we have 

used as a base the 1923 import unit value from Japan only It was not clear diat 
the fall in pnce from 1921 to 1923 occasioned by the shift from Japanese to 
Mexican nee, was a pnce, rather than quality, change As we have used it, the 
unit values follow fairly closely the Tol^ price of average quality brown ncc 
(see V D Wickizcr and M K Bennett, The Rue Economy of Monsoon Asia, Food 
Research InsUtute, Stanford University, Califorma, 1941) 
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Notes to Table C-8 (continued) 

5. For a few quarters m 1896 and 1898, when quantities imported were small and 
unit values showed violent fluctuations unrelated to price movements, we dis- 
carded the unit values and interpolated by the Canadian wholesale price of 
barley, Ontario No. 2. 


005 

Items: 

4. Potatoes were imported mainly from Canada during 1917-18; we therefore used 
these imports alone for the 1923 base. 

6. 1919—20: The 1923 import unit value of potatoes from Canada was used to estimate 
base-year quantity because Canada was the main source of imports in 1919 and 
1920. 

1899-1913; In this period, fluctuations in import unit values for potatoes were 
violent and largely inverse to those of the American domestic price. Imports of 
potatoes were of two distinct types: those from the United Kingdom, which 
came in large amounts, but sporadically, mainly in years when the American 
domestic price was high, and more stable import quantities from Bermuda, with 
unit values about three times as high as those from the U.K. Thus, when U.S. 
prices were high, imports were dominated by low-priced potatoes from the U.K., 
and the unit value was therefore low, but tvhen U.S. prices were low, imports 
were dominated by the high-priced imports from Bermuda, and the unit values 
were therefore high. Since we were more interested in coverage for the years 
when imports were large, we tried to put together a series that would be con- 
sistent for those years and would follow the movements of U.K. export unit 
values which are shown in U.K. Statistical Abstracts. We did not use the unit 
values for each quarter of every' year, but only those, mainly the large ones, 
which followed the pattern of the U.K. e.xport prices. We then applied these 
quarterly unit values to the rest of their respective years, in place of the actual 
ones. For this reason, the quarterly movements of the scries are somewhat 
arbitrary. 

1879-99: The procedure used here was similar to that for the 1899-1913 period, 
but the annual fluctuations followed U.K. prices much better and fewer of the 
quarterly changes had to be smoothed out. 


006 

The 1879-83 period based on outside price data. 

Item: 

17. Prices are a weighted index (with fiscal 1883 imports-for-consumption weights) 
of Bezanson series for pepper, pimiento, cassia, cloves, and nutmeg, with 
fiscal 1883 as 100. To arrive at a base year price, the index is extrapolated to 
1889 by a Fisher “ideal” index of the import unit values of pepper and nutmeg. 


007 

To a considerable extent, 1879-99 based on ouuidc price data. 

Items; 

10. Import unit values extrapolated back from 1919 to 1907 by import unit values 
of copra, not prepared. 

13. 1889-99: The 1899 U.S. import unit value is extrapolated back to 1895 by 
United Kingdom import unit values, and from 1895 back to 1889 by Bezanson 
prices of lemons from Sicily. Italy was the main source of lemon imports. 

1884-89: Bezanson prices of lemons. 

18. 1889-99: The U.S. annual 1900 import unit value was extrapolated back to 
1893 annually by U.K. import unit values. Approximate quarterly values wwc 
obtained by using British values, roughly descasonalized and then multiplied 
by a crude American seasonal index derived from import unit values for 1899- 
1905. The resulting quarterly series was then adjusted to the level of the 
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Notes to Table C-8 (continued) 

annual senes The 1893 annual unit value was then extrapolated back to 
1890 by a similar process using UK value* for lemons and oranges com- 
bined, and to 1889 by U S imports for-consumption unit values for oranges 
in boxes, 1 5 to 2 5 cubic feet 

1884-88 US imporu-for consumpuon unit values averaged to estimate calendar 
year pnces and multiplied by the seasonal index mentioned above to get 
quarterly prices 

24 1879-89 Import unit values extrapolated back to 1879 from 1884 by Beranson 

prices of almonds 

25 The trend in general import unit values of walnuts was biased upwards because 

of a shift from unshelled to shelled nuts We were able to construct a fiscal 
annual Fisher “ideal” index from imports-for consumption data for the two 
types separately, and we adjusted the quarterly general import unit values 
to the movements of this index 

36 Import unit values extrapolated from 1884 back to 1879 by Aldnch pnces of 
prunes, Turkish 

38 Aldnch prices of currants, Zante 

41 Import unit values extrapolated back from 1884 to 1879 by Bezanson price of 

rauins, Valentia 

42 Annual export unit values of bananas from Jamaica, D W Rodnquez, Bananas 

An Outline af the Eeonemte Hutore of PeoducUon and Trade With Special Reference 
to Jamaica, Department of Agnculture, Commodity Bulletin No 1, Kingston, 
Jamaica, 1955 These were multiplied by a seasonal index denved from 1908-11 
U S import unit value* Quarterly values for 1879-83 were estimated by 
annual imports for-cotuumption ratios from general imports data for all other 
fruits 

46 Price index for lemons and oranges, with 1884 weights consisung of the Bezanson 
pnee of lemons and an orange pnee sent* constnacied from Jamaican annual 
export unit values muliipli^ by the seasonal pnee index described above 
(Item 18) The Jamaica export unit values are from Great Britain, Parliament. 
Sessional Papers, 1892 Quarterly import values for oranges and lemons were 
estimated from quarterly import values for all fruits by the use of annual ratios 
from imporis-for-consumpuon data 


DOS 

Tea imports were broken down by country m 1913-23 to eliminate the effects of 
shifts among qualities and types of lea There was a wartime shiff, partially re- 
versed afterwards, in the ongm of black tea, from Great Britain to the British and 
Dutch East Indies, and there was a long term trend, in evidence since the 1890’s, 
away from green tea (mostly from China) to black tea (from India and Great 
Britain) We were not able to make the same breakdown of quarterly import data 
in the 1899-1913 penod, and the pnee index for those year* is therefore biased 
upwards, since black tea was more expensive than green tea 


on 

To a considerable extent, 1899-1907 based on outside price data 
1913-23 Import unit valuesforbananasarcdubiouson twocounts First, they did not 
follow closely the price of bananas m New York during 1913-23, the only period 
for which we could make a comparison Second, they involve, to some extent, 
transactions by American companies with their own subsidiaries in a product for 
which the market is not developed m the producing country For these reasons 
there is considerable doubt as to the meaning of any pnee that might have been 
reported We decided to use the unit values, however, because the figures for 
different countnes of origin show siinilar movements and because they agree quite 
well with export unit values reported by the countries of ongm, where we could 
make the comparison 
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Notes to Table C-8 (continued) 

1899-1913: Quarterly import unit values were used for 1908-13. The U.S. import 
value was then extrapolated back from 1908 to 1900 by United Kingdom import 
unit values multiplied by the seasonal pattern for U.S. import values, 1908-11. 
The series was then extended back to 1899 by the export unit value of bananas 
from Jamaica, also multiplied by the U.S. seasonal pattern. 

1889—99; Jamaica export unit values multiplied by U.S. seasonal price pattern, 
1908— 13. Jamaica export unit v'alucs are from O. \V. Rodriquez, Bananas: An Out’ 
line of the Economic History of Production and 'Trade with Special Reference to Jamaica. 


012 

To a considerable extent, 1879-83 based on outside price data. 

Items; 

1. Unit value extrapolated back from fiscal 1884 by Canadian wholesale price of 

butter (dairy prints) in Toronto. Values estimated from values for pro- 
visions using annual ratios from imports-for-consumption data. 

2. Canadian wholesale price of milk; prices paid to producers, Montreal. 

10. Unit values extrapolated back from fiscal 1884 by Canadian wholesale price of 
cheese (new large) in Toronto. Values estimated as for item 1. 

11 and 12. 1913 figures are derived from imports-for-consumption data. 

13 and 14. General import data give only the combination of mutton and lamb. 
We separated them using annual ratios derived from imports-for-consumption 
data. 


Item: 

5. Unit values extrapolated back to 1913 by using the last half of 1918 ratio, by the 
WIB price for sardines, i oils, keyless, canned. 


017 

To a considerable extent, 1899-1918 based on outside price data. 

Item: 

2. 1913-23: Import unit values extrapolated back from 1919 to 1914-18 by c-xport 
unit values for pearl tapioca from the Straits Settlements. These data arc from 
Straits Settlements, Import, Export, and Statistical Office, Return of Imports and 
Exports. These prices were extrapolated to 1913 by Canadian wholesale prices 
of tapioca, medium pearl, at Toronto. 

1899-1913: Canadian wholesale prices of tapioca. 


Item; . , r 

3. Import unit values extrapolated back from 1891 to 1889 by import unit s'alues for 
class 019, item 6. The very sharp rise in imports of refined sugar after 1890 is 
due to the cut in tariffs under the 1890 Act. The rate dropped from 3-3.5 cents 
per pound (roughly 60 to 90% ad valorem), to ,5-. 6 cents (about 12 to 17% ad 
valorem). 


1923 import unit values for malt liquors estimated from U.K. export unit values and 
for still wines, from U.K. import unit values. 


Items: . • i r 

2. Import unit value for 1923 estimated by using Canadian import unit value for 

countries other than the U.S. and the U.K. 

3 and 4. Import unit values for 1923 estimated by using U.K. axport unit values. 
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023 

Items 

1 Quarterly import quantities were adjusted to the level determined by a fiscal year 

Laspeyres index, on a calendar 1913 base, of imports for consumption unit 
values for capsicum, or red pepper, mustard seed, ground, and sage 

2 Quarterly import quantities were adjusted to the level determined by fiscal year 

imports for consumption unit values for mustard seed, ground or prepared, 
which was, by far, the main component of the group 


Item 

12 1889-90 General import data combined leaf suitable for cigar wrapping with 
all other leaf before 1891 Suicc the former was almost twice as expensive as 
the latter, we adjusted the published quarterly quantities to the level implied 
by a fiscal year index of the tvm types separately, computed from imports-for 
consumption data The earlier figures were not adjusted because tobacco for 
cigar wrapping was of minor importance before 1889 We did, however, set 
the 1889 base year price at the 1888 level to eliminate the effect of the shift 
to tobacco for cigar wrapping 

025 

Cigan, cheroots and cigarettes from the Philippine Islands were much lower m 
pnee than those from other countries and were admitted free of duty Before they 
became free, in 1909, imporu from this source were negligible We therefore used 
as a base the unit value for imporu from couniries other than the Philippine 
Islands 


Items 

4 Adjusted for shifts among counmes of origin 19I3>June 1917 A fiscal Fisher 
index using general imporu country data was computed on a calendar 1923 
base for “calfskins, dry and dry sak^“ from two groups of countries Group 1 
Finland, France, Germany, l^tvia, Norway, Russia, and Dutch East Indies 
Group 2 England, Canada, Argentina, Uruguay, New Zealand, British India, 
and Denmark. Quarterly quantities were adjusted to level of new fiscal quan* 
titles 

10 and 1 1 1923 annual value estimated from “total sheep and lamb skins" by the 
ratio for the nine months ending September 1922 1923 annual quantity 
figure obtained by using a price extrapolated from that of the nine months 
ending September 1922 by “total sheep and lamb skins " 


To a large extent, 1883-89 and 1916-23 based on outside price data 
Items 

1 1919 unit value extrapolated back to 1918 by Canadian wholesale price of sole 

leather, green hide crops 

2 Prices extrapolated back from 1919 and forward from 1921 by BLS, leather 

glazed kid, black, top grade from Brazilian skins, No 3030 

3 1919-23 prices are Canadian wholesale prices of box sides “B", extrapolated 

back to 1916-18 by Canadian wholesale prices of upper leather, waxed 

4 Prices extrapolated back from 1919 to 1916 by Canadian wholesale prices of 

harness leather 

5 1 922-23 prices obtained by computing an index of leather prices obtained from 

The Economut, “Commeraal History and Review ” The items used in the 
index are shoulders from dry salted hides, shoulders from wet salted hides, 
bellies from dry salted hides, and bellies from wet salted hides 
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6. 1918—21 and 1923, see item 5. 

14. 1916-17 and 1923, see item 5. 

16. 1923 price is taken from 1923 price of item 1. 

17. 1913 and 1923, see item 5. 

22. 1884-89; Quantities obtained using prices from the Aldrich report-calfskins, 

tanned and dressed, French, J. Griffon and Co., for years 1885-89 and 1883 
Prices svere extrapolated back to 1884 by Aldrich report price for calfskins, 
tanned and dressed, French (E. Ogerau) 

23. See item 22. 

24. 1883 and 1889 prices extrapolated from Aldrich Report leather prices: calf- 

skins, tanned and dressed, French, J. Griffon and Co. 


Quarterly indexes are largely interpolated. 

Items; 

1. 1899-1913: Prices obtained by computing a fiscal year index for glove prices on a 
calendar 1913 base with imports-for-consumption unit values for gloves, Schma- 
schen, of sheep origin, under 14", unlincd; gloves, lamb, or sheep, “glace” 
finish, not over 14", unlined; gloves, same as preceding description, pique or 
prix seam; gloves, same, over 17", unlined; gloves, goat, kid, etc., “glace” finish, 
not more than 14", unlined; gloves, same, pique or prix seam, and gloves, same, 
over 17", unlined. Quarterly prices were obtained by a straight line interpo- 
lation. 

1891-99: Quarterly prices used arc interpolated freehand from an average of price 
relatives on a calendar 1899 base of imports-for-consumption fiscal unit values 
for gloves: “Schmaschen,” “Lamb or Sheep” and “Goat or Kid.” 


To a considerable extent, 1879-1918 based on outside price data. Quarterly indexes 
are largely interpolated. 

Items; 

10. 1919-23: Prices obtained by straight line interpolation of a calendar annual 

Fisher “ideal” index on a 1923 base for undressed furs. This index was com- 
puted from imports-for-consumption value and quantity data for fox, hare and 
rabbit, marten, mink, mole, muskrat, and squirrel. 

1899-1913: Prices obtained by straight line interpolation of a calendar annual 
Fisher “ideal” index on a 1911 base for undressed furs. This index was com- 
puted from value and quantity data of Hudson’s Bay Company fur sales for 
silver fox, white fox, lynx, marten, mink, land otter, and muskrat as given in 
J. W. Jones, Fur-Farming in Canada (Canada, Commission of Conservation, 
Ottawa, 1914). 1913 prices obtained by extrapolation. 

1879-98: Prices obtained by interpolation of a calendar annual Fisher “ideal” 
index on an 1899 base using the same furs (excluding white fox) and the same 
source as for the 1899-1913 period. 

11. Quarterly prices of “001 H hair, best,” from WIB Price Bulletin No. 27, Prices 

of Hatter's Fur and Fur Felt Hats for 1913-18. The 1923 figure obtained by 
extrapolating above to 1919 by import unit values of furs, undressed total 
(1919 and 1918 third and fourth quarters) and to 1923 by the fur price index 
used for item 10. 

12. Weighted average of price relatives of Canadian wholesale prices for mink, 

■weighted once, and muskrat, weighted twice. 


To a considerable extent, 1899-1911 based on outside price data. 

^l'”i 912-23: Prices are Union of South Africa export unit values for ostrich feathers 
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taken from reports of the Customs and Excise Department and converted to 
dollars 

13 1899-1911 Same as for item 1, and for earlier years, similar records of the Cape 
of Good Hope, published m the Cnwrown/ Gazftl< 


To a considerable extent, 1913-17 based on outside pnee data 
Item 

2 Price for last half of 1918 extrapolated bade through 1913 by WIB price of West 
Australia pearl shells 


036 

The period 1892 and first half of 1893 baaed on outside pnee data 

Item 

10 1892 and first half of 1893 prices obtained by interpolating between fourth 
quarter 1691 and third quarter 1893 by BLS Para Island rubber prices These 
prices were muluplied by the published quantity figures to obtain new values 
The adjustment of values for this period was made in order to correct for a 
depreciation in the value of Brazilian paper money not reflected in the pub- 
lished values (see Terei/n ^i>nwKr« and o/'lAr US, 1893) 


To a considerable extent, 1894-1906 based on outside price data 
Items 

€ and 7 Unit values interpolated between 1917, third quarter and 1919. second 
quatter, by Italian olive oil price (dftnuune Slslultcff /lahone) 

17 22. and 23 Quarterly pnees are U K prices of palm oil. Lagos, from 
Eeonomut 

24 1894-99 Prices obtained by extrapolating the fiscal 1693 unit value by UK 
price of palm oil, Lagos, from Tht Economut 
1899-1905 See item 17 


The years 1879-83 based on outside price data 
Item 

30 Prices for 1879-83 are Aldncb report price for opium 


041 

To a considerable extent, 1891-99 based on outside price data In the same penod, 

quarterly indexes are largely interpolated 

Items 

21 Pnee used is Bezanson pnee for cutch 1891-96^ extrapolated to calendar 1899 

by imports-for consumption unit value of copal, damar, and kauri Prices for 
1897-98 are interpolate on a straight line between 1896, fourth quarter, and 
1899 

22 Prices for 1890 and 1889 arc Bezanson pnccs for cutch 1699 pnee is assumed to 

be the same as for item 21 


044 

Based to a considerable extent on outside price data Quarterly indexes are largely 
interpolated 

Items 

2 1918-23 Prices arc a quarterly Laspeyres index computed from prices for berga- 
mot, cassia, citronella, orange, lavender, and spike lavender taken from Per 
fumety and Essential Oil EecoriHSi^iplemait Market Pnees), New York, and weights 
taken from 1923 values given m imports for consumption 
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Notes to Tabix C-8 (continued) 

^ ^ quarterly LaspejTcs index computed from ^VIB prices for 
oils of tergamot, orange, lavender, and rose, linked to 1923 and ss-eighted 

by 1923 tmports-for-consumpbon values. 

Prices are a fiscal Laspe>Tes index on a calendar 1913 base computed from im- 
ports-for-consumption unit values for oils of bergamot, cassia, dtronella, 
lavender, and rose, and weighted by imports-for-consumptioav 2 Llues.Quartcrly 
prices obtained by straight line interpolation. 

1884—1909: Same as item 3 except that lemon and orange have been included in 
the index. 

1879-83: Sec item 3. 

1879-83: Bezanson price for lemon oil. 


047 

Items: 

1. 1917, third and fourth quarters, 1918, and 1919, first quarter, extrapolated by 
U.K,. prices for cotton cloth, 38 in. shirtings, taken from Tht Ecommist. 

7. 1899-1913: Fiscal year Fisher “ideal” index on a calendar 1913 base, using U.S. 

imports-lbr-consumption data for cotton pile fabrics: dyed, colored, stained, 
painted or printed ; not bleached ; dyed, etc. ; all on which duty docs not amount 
to 40-47.5 per cent; corduroy weigWng 7 oz. or over per sq. >-d. 

Quarterly prices estimated by straight line interpolation. Values for 1899- 
June 1906 were obtained by finding the ratio for each fiscal year of “cotton 
pile fabric” (imports-for-consumption value) to “all other manufactures of 
cotton” (general imports value) and asstiming that the ratio remained constant 
for the four qimrters within each fiscal year. 

1891-99: Quarterly prices obtained by straight line interpolation of fiscal im- 
ports-for-consumption unit values for total cotton pile fabrics. Values obtained 
as for the 1899-June 1906 period. 

8. 1913-June 1918; Prices used are BLS quarterly prices of “cotton thread, J. & P. 

Coats, 200 yd. spools.” 

9. 1914— June 1918; Values were calculated from quarterly figures for "total knit 

goods, cotton, excluding hosiery,” using fiscal imports-for-consumption ratios 
of “gloves, cotton” to total “knit goods, cotton, excluding hosiery.” 

1914-16: Quantities obtained by straight line interpolation of fiscal imports-for- 
consumption unit values for “cotton gloves.” 

1920: Prices affected by shift from Japanese to German gloves during 1920. \Vc 
estimated the annual price by extrapolating from 1921 by the import unit 
value from Germany alone, and interpolated the quarterly unit values by 
using those for hosiery. 

31. 1902-09: Prices are BLS quarterly prices for “hosiery: cotton, women’s mer- 
cerized 200 needle seamless, 50/2 >'arn in leg, 30/2 yarn in heel and toe, 8/1 
G.P., double sole and spliced heel, 84-10, all colors, fo.b. mill.” 

1898-1901: Prices are BLS annual prices for hosiery (sec 1902-09 above) inter- 
polated freehand to obtain a quarterly price series. 

1893-97: Prices are BLS annual prices for hosierj' (same as above) assuming 
quarterly prices are identical with annual. 

1891-92: Quantities computed by extrapolating 1893 BLS price back by im- 
ports-for-consumption uni t value for stockings valued at $.60- $2.00. 

048 

1. 1913-23: Quarterly unit values interpolated freehand from a Fisher “ideal” Index 
for jute and jute butts on a calendar 1923 base using U.S. imjwrts-for-con- 
sumption data. British quarterly and annual wholesale prices of “jute, native 
firsts” from The Econombl and U.S. quarterly and annual import unit values for 
“jute and jute butts” were used as guides in the interpolation. 
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1901-13 QuartcrIyUK wholesale prices of “jule, native firsts” from T5l«£m> 

1899-1900 Prices extrapolated back to 1899 from 1901 annual price by French 
quarterly wholesale prices of “jute” from La Rlfome Rconomique 

1889-99 Quarterly unit values interpolated from a fiscal annual Fisher “ideal ' 
index for jute and jute butts on a calendar 1899 base, using U S imports for^ 
consumption data U S annual and quarterly import unit values for “jute and 
jute butts ’ and BL5 annual and quarterly prices for “raw jute” were used as 
giudes in the interpolation 


Item 

1 1889 Pnees cxtrapwlated by Bcaanson pnccs for gunny cloth 
1890-99 BLS senes for jute 

1899-1904 Unit values extrapolated back from 1905 by Canadian wholesale 
piicc of jute 


051 

Items 

3 191S-23 Italian prices of hemp, 1914-23, from vanous volumes of Annueno 
Slalutuo Italiana, converted to dollars and extrapolated back to 1913 by United 
States import unit values 

17 1879-83 Fisher “ideal” pnee index on a calendar 1889 base from imports- 
for consumption data for jute, jute butts, and sisal, interpolated freehand 


Items 

1 Pnees for 1919-23 extrapolated from 1918 unit value by imporu for<coniumption 

unit values of "single yams of flax, hemp, and ramie,” interpolated freehand 
Prices for 1913-14 extrapolated from 1915 import unit value by Canadian 
wholesale prices for “fUx sewing twine ” 

2 Prices from 1899-1913 are general import unit values of “matting and mats of 

Chma, Japan and India straw ” (item 2, class 033} For 1913-18 the same items 
are used to extrapolate from 1919 


053 

To a considerable extent, 1879-99 and 1922-23 based on outside price data Quarterly 
indexes for 1899-1902 are largely interpolated 

Items 

5 Quarterly British export unit values to U S of ‘ linen piece goods,” converted to 
dollars 

29 Fiscal importS'for consumption umt values of “plain-woven fabnes of vege- 

table fiber,’ interpolated freehand 

30 Quarterly British export umt values of “jute piece goods ” 

31 Quarterly British export umt values of “linen piece goods, plain, bleached or 

unbleached ” 

34 1884-89 Quarterly British export unit values of 'jute piece goods ” 

35 Quarterly Bntish export urat values of “jute piece go^s ” 

37 and 39 Quarterly Bntish export umt values of “Imen piece goods, plain, bleached 
or unbleached ” 


054 

Item 

2 The sudden spuit in imports of “dodung wool" in the second quarter of 1897 was 
in anticipation of the imposiUon ofa ten cents per pound (over 60% ad valorem) 
tanffmjuly 1897 Imjiortsfell off sharply immediately ^erwards 
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055 

Quarterly indexes for 1913-June 1915 arc largely interpolated. 

Item: 

1. 1913-June 1915 prices are interpolated from imports-for-consumption fiscal unit 
values of woolen yams.” 


To a considerable extent, 1879-99 based on outside price data. 

Items; 

4. 1879-89: Aldrich prices for ‘suitings, flannel; all wool, indigo blue, 6-4 Assabet.” 

A few slight adjustments were made on these prices to make them conform 
better to imports-for-consumption unit values of “wool cloth.” 

1889—99: Annual U.K. export unit values of “worsted tissues, coatings, broad, all 
wool,” other than to U.S., interpolated freehand, using as a guide, quarterly 
U.K. export unit values of “worsted tissues,” other than to U.S. 

5. 1899-1901; Prices obtained by extrapolating 1902 unit values back by quarterly 

U.K. export unit values of “worsted stuffs, mixed.” 

6. 1879—99: Quarterly U.K. export unit values of “carpets, not being rugs,” other 

than to U.S. 

9. 1914-June 1918; Fiscal import-for-consumption unit values of “woven fabrics, 
wholly or in chief value of mohair, alpaca, etc,” interpolated freehand. 


059 

To a considerable extent, 1879—1913 based on outside price data. Quarterly indexes 

for 1913-18 are largely interpolated. 

Items: 

1. 1913-18: Unit values extrapolated back from 1919 by imports-for-consumption 
unit values of “total silk fabrics, woven in the piece, etc.” Quarterly unit values 
were obtained by freehand interpolation using WIB quarterly price scries for 
“imported broad silk, Japanese habutai, 3J momme, 36' wide” and “imported 
broad silk, Japanese habutai, 6 momme, 36" wide” as guides. 

1879-1913: Quarterly prices are interpolated from annual French export unit 
values for “tissus de soie pure, unis,” Commerce Special, in Annuaire Statiitique, 
Bureau de la Statistique Generale, and Direction Gendrale dcs Douanes, Tableau 
Genlral du Commerce et de la Navigation. All of these French export unit values are 
open to considerable suspicion because they are official, rather than declared, 
values (R. G. D. Alien and J. Edward Ely, International Trade Statistics, New 
York, 1953, pp. 94, 354-355). However, they were revised annually, and did not 
show the sudden large jumps which arc characteristic of official values when 
revised only occasionally. We compared them with other scries, such as those 
for average export given in Lyons, Chambre de Commerce, Comple Rendu de 
Lyons, and fragmentary U.S. imports-for-consumption unit values, and found 
them fairly similar. 

4. 1879-1913: Quarterly prices are interpolated from annual French export unit 
values for “rubans de soie ou de bourre de soie pure, autre”. See item 1, 1879- 
1913 for source. 

7. 1879-1913: Quarterly prices are interpolated from annual French export unit 
values for “Passementerie de soie ou de bourre de soie pure.” Sec item I, 
1879-1913 for source. 


To a considerable extent, 1889—94, 1899 based on outside price data. Quarterly 
indexes for 1883-99 are largely interpolated. 

Items; 

9. 1883-99: Fiscal year prices were obtained by using imports-for-consumpUon 
quantity figures for “waste and other paper materials, including all grasses, 
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fiben, waste, etc., fit only to be converted into papen" and general import 
value figures for "paper stock, all other ’* Quarterly prices were obtained by 
freehand interpolation from fiscal year pnees 
20 1890-94 and 1899 Pnees used are quarterly Canadian wholesale pneo of "New 
Brunswick merchantable spruce deals ” 

1889 Annual pnee obtained by exttapolatmg back from 1890 by Canadian 
export pnee index for lumber {Statistual Cantnbuttons la Canadian Economxe 
HistoijiVo] II, by K W Taylor and H Michell ) 


Items 

5 1918-18 and 1923 Fisher "ideal” index using imports-for-consumpuon data for 
"cork, bark or wood, unmanufactured” and “cork waste and shavings, etc ,” 
interpolated freehand 

9 1899 June 1909 Estimated quarterly values for “laths” (obtained by using the 
imports for<onsumption rauo of "laths" to “all other lumber, dutiable,") have 
been subtracted out of "all other lumber, duuable " 


To a considerable extent, I699*june 1909 based on outside price data 
Item 

1 1899*June 1909 Sec item 9, class 063 for method of obtaining quarterly values for 
“laths ” Prices are quarterly Canadian wholesale prices of ‘ lath No 1 white 
pme, 1} inch,” adjusted to level of fiscal 1910 U S import unit value of "laths " 


Quarterly indexes for 1899-1903 are interpolated 
Item 

8 1899-1908 and 1913 Quarterly prices were obtained by freehand interpolation 
of a fiscal Fisher "ideal” pnee index on a calendar 1913 base for imports-for 
consumption quantities and values of "wood pulp, mechanically ground," 
“wood pulp, chemical, bleached," and **wood pulp, chemical, unbleached " 


Quarterly indexes for 1699-1913 are largely interpolated 

Items , 

2 Prices extrapolated back from 1914 by quarterly Canadian wholesale prices of 
“wrapping paper, manila ^1 ” 

11 1910-13 Quarterly prices were interpolated from annual German export unit 
values for "photographic paper, sensiiwed J^663” taken from various years of 
Statutik dts Dealschtn lUuha, Statistisches Amt 
17 1913 Annual price obtained by extrapolating from fiscal 1911 general import 
unit value for “total printing paper” by Fisher “ideal” price index for “pnnt- 
ing paper," computed from general import values and quantities for “news- 
print” and “other pnnting paper ” 

20 1909 Same as for item 21 except that index was computed excluding “printing 

paper, valued above 5 cents per potind ” 

21 1905^8 Quarterly prices were interpolated freehand from a Fisher "ideal" 

fiscal price index for paper computed on a calendar 1913 base using imports- 
for consumption values and quantities for “copying, stereotype paper, etc , less 
than 6 pounds,” “copying, stereotype paper, etc , 6-10 pounds," “crepe and 
filtering paper,” “photographic paper, plain basic,” “printing paper, valued 
above 5 cents per pound,'’ and “surface coated paper, other n s p f ” 

23 1899-1904 Same as for item 21 

25 1899-1913 Quarterly pnees for 1910-13 were interpolated freehand from a 
Fuher fiscal pnee index on a calendar 1913 base using impoits-for-consumption 
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date for “article lithographically printed: not exceeding inch in thickness, 
not exceeding 35 square inches, die cut or embossed, exceeding 35 square 
inch«, and exceeding inch in thickness;” “souvenir postcards, litho- 
graphically prmted: exceeding inch, and not exceeding ygfe inch in 
“ embossed;” "dccalcomanias, in ceramic colors, not over 
100 lbs.; booUets decorated in whole or in part by hand or by spraying;” 
and booklets, all other.” * 

Quarterly pric« for 1899-1909 were interpolated freehand from a Fisher 
ideal fiscal price index on a calendar 1913 base, using imports-for-con- 
sumption values and quantities for articles lithographically printed (first four 
items listed above for 1910-13 index) — the index being adjusted to the level 
of the 1910-13 index. 


072 

To a considerable extent, 1899-1918 based on outside price data. 

Items: 

1. 1914-18: Prices obtained by extrapolating 1919 U.S. import unit value back to 
1914 by quarterly South African export unit values of diamonds taken from 
Trade of the Union of South Africa (Union of South Africa, Customs and Excise 
Department). 

5. 1913, 1923: Quarterly prices for 1913 are South African export unit values of 
diamonds. 1923 annual price was obtained by extrapolating the fiscal 1919 South 
African export unit value of diamonds, by U.S. import unit value of “diamonds, 
rough, uncut” (item 1) for fiscal 1919 and calendar 1923. 

1899-1913: South African export unit values for diamonds (see item 1 for source). 


Based to a considerable extent on outside price data. 

Items: 

1. 1913-18: Quarterly prices prior to July 1918 obtained by extrapolation of unit 
values from calendar year 1919 by South African export unit values of 
diamonds (see Import Class 072, Item 1 for source). 

1898-99: Quarterly prices are South African export unit values of diamonds 
(source same as for 1913-18). 

11. 1898-99: See item 1, 1898-99, above. 

13. 1897; Prices used are quarterly export unit values of diamonds exported from 
Kimberly division, taken from Statistical Register, Cape of Good Hope, Colonial 
Secretary’s Dept. 

16. 1884-96, 1899: See item 13. 

1879-84: Annual prices extrapolated back to 1879 by obtaining export unit 
values from figures for values of diamonds exported through Customs and Post 
Office and quantity of diamonds exported through Post Office at Kimberly, 
taken from the Blue Book, Cape of Good Hope. 

Items; 

1. 1907-June 1908: Fiscal prices extrapolated back from 1909 by imports-for-con- 
sumption unit value of “asbestos, unmanufactured”. Quarterly prices obtained 
by freehand interpolation. 

1922 (fourth quarter)-1923: The sum of imports-for-consumption value figures 
for “Keene’s cement or other gypsum cement, the same valued at; $14 or less 
per ton, over $14 and not over $20 per ton, and over $20 and not over $40 
per ton,” have been subtracted from general imports, and new quarterly 

values estimated for 1923, , - . - 

10. 1922 (fourth quarter)-1923; Quarterly values estimated from imports-for-con- 
sumption annual values for “lithographic stones” and general imports 
quarterly values for “other stones.” 
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15 1922 (fourth quarter)-1923 Quarteriy values estimated from unports*for-con- 
sumptjon annual value for ‘ fluorsp^* and general imports quarterly values 
for “other nonmetallic minerals, dutiable ” 


Quarterly indexes are largely interpolated 

Items 

I 1916-23 Quarterly prices interpolated freehand from an annual pnee index on a 
calendar 1923 base obtained by computing an unweighted average of pnee 
relatives of silicon carbide, aluminum oxide, and metallic abrasives, taken from 
US Bureau of Mines, Aftnmdi 

5 187&-1918, 1923 Quarterly pnees inierpoUted freehand from U S imports-for- 
consumption unit values of “marble veined and all other, in block, rough, or 
squared" (1879-83), “marble »n block, rough or squared only” (I884-W), 
“marble, breccia, and onyx in block, rough, or squared only” (1899-1907), and 
“marble, brecaa and onyx, total” (1908-18) 


To a considerable extent, 1899-1923 based on outside pnee data 
Items 

1 1914-23 Pnees are U K. quarterly export unit values (converted to dollars) of 

“jet, Rockingham, sanuan, and all other glared earthenware, excl terra 
cotu ” 

2 1914-23 Pnees are U K quarterly export unit values (converted to doUan), 

of porcelain, chinaware, and panan 

1914-finc half 1925 Quartetly values estimated from total quarterly values for 
“china, panan and porcelain, decorated and not decorated * and irom fiscal 
year totals of general imports from the U K taken from Amual R/pert of tfie 
Commerct and Naiigatim of tht US 

1922 and 1923 (fourth quarter) Quarterly values obtained by adding quarterly 
general imports for “china and porcelain” and estimated quarterly values of 
imports from U K of “bisque and panan” (obtained by using annual figures 
from Annual Report of Commerce and frattgahon of imports from U K. and 
quanerly figures for total imports) 

3 1898-99 Prices are US import unit values of “glass<ylinder and crown, 

polished, unsdvered' multiplied by the ratio of 1897 unit value of “cylinder 
and crown, polished, unsilvered” to the 1897 umt value of cylinder and crown, 
polished, silvered 

23 1923, 190^13 Pnees are quarterly Bntuh export unit values of “floor tiles for 

lesselated pavement.*' 

1904-07 1908 pnees extrapolated back by quarterly Bntuh export umt values 
of "other earthenware, incl semi porcelain, majohea, and tiles ” 

1899-1903 1904 pnees extrapolated back by quarterly unit values of U S 
imports of “china, panan, porcelain, etc., from UK" (see item 24 for source 
of pnees) 

24 1908-13 Pnees are U K quarterly export unit values of “other earthenware, 

mcl semi porcelain and majolica.” 

1904-07 1908 pnees extrapolated back by U K quarterly export unit values of 
“other earthenware, incI semi porcelain, majolica, and tiles ” 

1899-1903 1904 pnees extrapolated back by annual German export unit values 
of porcelain ware, taken from Crtiftualder Staaifunssensehaftlu/u Abkandlungem 
51, p 161-2 Quarterly pnees obtained by interpolation 

077 

To a considerable extent, 1899-1903 based on outside pnee data 
Quarterly indcxa for 1889-93 are largely mtcrpolated. 
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Notes to Table G-8 (continued) 

I terns: 

3. 1894 (Sept.) and 1899 (fourth quarter), annual; Prices extrapolated by 
Canadian wholesale price of “copper, casting ingot” from eight-month period 
ending August 1894. 

11. 1922-23: Prices c.xtrapolated by BLS price for “zinc sheets” from 192! annual 
U.S. import unit value. 

19. 1899-1903: Prices extrapolated back from 1904 by U.S. import unit values of 
“unrefined copper.” 

1895-99: Prices used are U.S. import unit values of Import Class 078, item 24. 

23. 1891-93: Prices used arc interpolated freehand from a Fisher “ideal” price index 

on a fiscal 1895 base using imports-for-consumption data on “lead contained 
in silver ore” and “lead pigs and bars, etc.” 

24. 1889-90: Quarterly prices interpolated from imports-for-consumption fiscal 

unit values for “lead ore, pigs, bars, etc., excluding lead in silver ore.” 


078 

Items; 

8. 1922 (fourth quarter)-1923; Quarterly values and quantities estimated from 
general imports quarterly data for “platinum, unmanufactured" and imports- 
for-consumption data for platinum in ingots, bars, sheets or plate, not less than 
J inch thick. 

34. 1883-89: Quarterly quantities obtained by freehand interpolation of imports- 
for-consumption fiscal unit values for “lead, pigs and bars.” 


079 

Items; 

1. 1913, 1923: Quantities for 1913 obtained by interpolation of a fiscal 1913 and 
1st quarter fiscal 1914 Fisher price index on a calendar 1923 base computed 
from U.S. imports-for-consumption values and quantities for watches “having 
not more than 7 jewels;” “having more than 1 1 and not more than 15 jewels”; 
“having more than 15 and not more than 17 jewels;” and “having more than 
17 jewels.” 

3. 1899-1913: Same as item 1, except that index is on a fiscal 1913 base. 


081 

To a considerable extent, 1913-June 1916 based on outside price data. 

Quarterly indexes for 1899-1913 are largely interpolated. 

Items: 

3. 1922 (fourth quarter)-1923: Quantities obtained by using BritLsh export unit 
values (converted to dollars) of “iron and steel and manufactures thereof; 
inch pig iron and ferro alloys — ferro alloys including Spiegeleiscn and ferro- 
manganese, etc.” 

1916 (first half): Prices are U.S. import unit values for six months ending June 
interpolated by U.K. export unit values (see above). 

1913-15: Prices used are U.K. export unit values (see above) extrapolated from 
U.S. calendar 1916 import unit value. 

5. Prices extrapolated back from calendar 1916 by U.S. quarterly wholesale prices 
of “basic pig iron” taken from WIB. 

14. 1899-1913: Quarterly prices arc interpolated from a fiscal Fisher price index on a 
calendar 1913 base computed with imports-for-consumption data on “ferro- 
manganese,” “ferrosih'con,” “Spiegcleisen” and “all other pig iron.” 

082 

To a considerable extent, 1913-23 based on outside price data. 

Quarterly indexes for 1889-1913 arc largely interpolated. 
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Notes to Tabee C-8 (continued) 

To a considerable extent, 1899-1913 based on outside price data 
Quarterly indexes for 1913-June 1918 are largely interpolated 

Items: 

1. 1899-1913: Quantities obtained by using Oil, Paint, end Drug Exporter ’prictanox^- 

tions for fish guano (adjusted for changes in methods of quoting) 

2. 1906-June 1911: Quarterly values estimated from “all other fertilizers” using 

imports-for-consumption values for “bone phosphates” to obtain fiscal year 
raUos. Quarterly quantities obtained by freehand interpolation of imports-for- 
consumption unit values for “bone phosphates.” 

3. 1913-June 1918: Estimates of quarterly values for“caIcium cyanamid” have been 

subtracted out and imports-for-consumption unit values for “other fertilizers" 
have been interpolated freehand to obtain quarterly unit values. 

5. 1910-13: Prices of kainite taken from Oil, Paint, and Drug RtparUr. 

1910-June 1911: Values estimated from imports-for-consumption values of 

kainite and general imports quarterly values of “kainite and manure.” 

7. 1910-13: Quarterly values estimated from general imports values for “other 
fertilizers” and imports-for-consumption fiscal values for “calcium cy-anamid.” 
Quarterly quantities obtained by freehand interpolation of imports-for-con- 
sumption unit values for “calcium cyanamid.” 

9. 1899-1909, 1913: Prices of kainite from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 

Items: 

2. 1913-June 1918: Quarterly values estimated from imporU-for-consumption fiscal 
values for “calcium cyanamid” and genera! imporu values for “other ferti- 
lizers.” Quarterly quantities obtained by freehand interpolation of imports- 
for-consumption fiscal unit values for “calcium cyanamid.” 

6. 1899-June 1907: Quarterly values estimated from imports-for-consumption 

fiscal values for “dead or creosote oil” and general imports values for "mineral 
oil.” Quarterly quantities obtained by freehand interpolation of imports-for- 
consumption fiscal unit values for “dead or creosote oil.” 

15. 1913-23: Quarterly quantities obtained by freehand interpolation of a Fisher 

“ideal” price index on a calendar 1923 base for fiscal years 1913-18 and 
calendar years 1919-22. The index was computed using imports-for-consump- 
tion values and quantities for “arsenic or arsenious acid,” “phosphoric acid,” 
“sulphuric acid,” and “acetic or pyroligneous acid.” 

16. 1917-23: Quarterly quantities obtained by freehand interpolation of a Fisher 

“ideal” price index on a calendar 1923 base for fiscal years 1917-18 and 
calendar years 1919-22. The index was computed using imports-for-con- 
sumption values and quantities for “citric acid,” “tartaric acid,” and “boric 
(boracic) acid.” 

17. 1913-16: See item 16. 

18 and 19: Before July 1916, U.S. import data did not separate natural from synthetic 
indigo although the latter was much cheaper. Since synthetic indigo did not 
drive the natural product completely out of the market, the two were treated 
here as separate commodities and it was therefore necessary to break down re- 
ported imports into the two types. The only data available for this purpose 
were the annual reports of imports by country of origin. Since synthetic 
indigo came mainly from Germany' and to some extent from Sssitzerland, we 
took imports of indigo from these countries to represent imports of synthetic 
indigo and the rest to represent natural indigo. Quarterly imports were esti- 
mated by assuming that the ratio of synthetic to natural was constant through- 
out the year. , , . , r 

1913-June 1916: Quarterly prices of natural mdigo were extrapolated back trom 
fiscal 1917 by U.K. wholesale prices of "indigo, Bengal, good consuming,” 
from The Economist. Quarterly prices of synthetic indigo were extrapolated 
back by WIB, “synthetic indigo.” 
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Nans TO Tabix C-8 (concluded) 

1899-1913 Quirtwly pn«s of natural jndigo, 1901-13, are U K- wholesale 
prices of “indigo, Bengal, good to fine *' from The Etmomui These were extra 
polated back to 1899 by annual U K wholeale prices of “indigo, Bengal, 
good consuming," from The Econantst and interpolated freehand Synthetic 
indigo pnco are from the Oif, Pami, aid Drug Reporter quotations for “J (syn- 
thetic) mdigo ” 


To a considerable extent, 1913-23 based on outside price data 
Items 

1 1913-23 BLS pnces for "quinine sulfdiate ' 

4 1913-15, 1919-23 Quarterly prices obtained by freehand interpolation of im- 

ports-for-consumption unit values for “firecrackers *’ 

5 191&-19 Quarterly pnces obtained by freehand interpolation of imports-for 

consumption unit values for "gunpowder, etc.” 

1920-23 Quarterly pnces obtained by freehand mterpolation of imports-for 
cocrumpuon unit values for “fulminates *' 
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Construction of Quarterly Interpolating Series for 

U.S. Department of Commerce Annual Import Price Indexes 

The indexes described here were computed to fill a g^p in the (Quarterly 
import indexes between the end of the National Bureau’s indexes in 1923 
and the beginning of the official Department of Commerce indexes in 
1929. On the export side, the gap is bridged adequately by Cowden’s 
indexes, which are available monthly from 1923 through 1930.* For im- 
ports, the only series available were the annual Department of Commerce 
indexes and an inadequate monthly volume index published by the 
American Tariff League. We accepted the annual Commerce series and 
constructed quarterly series from them by interpolation. The interpolating 
series were quarterly and annual indexes constructed in such a way that 
the annual indexes closely matched the Commerce series. 

The Commerce series are Fisher “ideal” price indexes, but, unlike ours, 
are constructed with constantly changing bases, the index for each year 
using the previous year as a base. The interpolating indexes we prepared 
are of the same type as the Commerce indexes, but we attempted to roughly 
duplicate the annual movements of the Commerce series with a smaller 
number of commodities. The two sets of annual indexes are shown in 
Table D-1. 

The year-to-year changes in the two sets of indexes are very similar. 
Of thirty comparisons, twenty-five show either no difference or a differ- 
ence of only one percentage point; only one discrepancy is as high as 4 
per cent. 

Because of the similarity of the t\vo series we considered it safe to use a 
fairly crude method of interpolation. Each quarterly interpolating index 
was multiplied by the ratio, for that year, of the Commerce index to the 
annual interpolating index. The interpolated Commerce price indexes 
derived in this way, with 1923 equal to 100, are given in Table D-2. 

We did not, in most cases, make any attempt to improve on the Com- 
merce indexes. The published export and import values were used* without 
the introduction of outside price data which might have improved the 
coverage or representativeness of the indexes. All the series were exam- 
ined, however, by comparing them with price data or by making country 
breakdowns. 

* Dudley J. Cowden, Measures of Exports of the United States, New York, 1931. 

® From U.S. Department of Commerce, Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, various issues, 1924 to 1930. 
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TABLE D-2 



Quarterly Price Indexes for U.S. 

(1923 = 100) 

Imports 



Crude Food- 
stuffs 

Manufactured 

Foodstuffs 

Crude 

Materials 

Semi- 

nianufacturcs 

Manufactured 

Products 

1924 I 

103 

103 

103 

97 

94 

II 

119 

94 

99 

98 

95 

III 

119 

74 

95 

94 

99 

IV 

141 

83 

96 

95 

102 

1925 I 

155 

66 

104 

100 

104 

II 

145 

70 

120 

101 

105 

III 

142 

61 

119 

99 

106 

IV 

143 

55 

135 

101 

106 

1926 I 

147 

56 

139 

100 

105 

II 

149 

58 

122 

101 

101 

III 

146 

57 

104 

99 

98 

IV 

140 

62 

106 

100 

96 

1927 I 

141 

71 

102 

101 

94 

II 

134 

71 

100 

100 

96 

III 

133 

67 

100 

98 

96 

IV 

134 

65 

95 

97 

99 

1928 I 

143 

63 

100 

96 

99 

II 

148 

66 

94 

94 

100 

III 

150 

60 

90 

93 

103 

IV 

143 

54 

81 

93 

103 

1929 I 

142 

52 

85 

95 

101 

II 

144 

54 

86 

100 

94 

III 

138 

53 

83 

97 

88 

IV 

128 

54 

83 

96 

87 


Tables D-3 to D-7 show the list of commodities included in our inter- 
polating indexes, the extent to which they cover the commodities in the 
Commerce indexes, and the extent to which they cover all of the com- 
modities in each economic class. Notes to these tables indicate differences 
in composition between the Commerce indexes and ours and describe 
peculiarities and inadequacies in the individual commodity data. 
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Total crude foodjtuns 303,032 424,873 494|nOO SSoioiO SO-^COG 549|o91 SSO^SGO 



APPENDIX D 


Notes to Tabee D-3 

Commerce indexes include the follo-vving additional items; 

1924- 29: cream, fresh: milk, fresh; fresh water fish and eels; halibut, fresh or 
frozen; lobsters, not canned; beans, dried; potatoes,white or Irish; turnips; onions; 
grapes; coconuts in the shell; walnuts, not shelled; cloves, unground; pepper, unground, 
white. 

1925- 1929: smelts, fresh or frozen; tuna fish, fresher frozen; tomatoes, natural state. 

1926- 1929: chestnuts. 

Commerce excludes coffee from Venezuela and Mexico. 

As indicated, the NBER indexes divide tea by country instead of using total tea as Com- 
merce does. This was done because of large and persistent differences among teas im- 
ported from the three countries, apparently due to differences in grade or type of tea and 
possibly to differences in transport cost. 

Unit values for bananas, tvhich are used in both Commerce and NBER indexes, do not 
inspire much confidence. They remained quite stable from 1925 through 1929 while the 
BLS price series for bananas of a specific size and country of origin, at Netv York, fell by 
more than a quarter. Furthermore, the import unit values differ among themselves in both 
level and movement. There are several plausible e.\p!anations for these differences. A 
letter from the BLS suggests that changes in the unit value reflect clianges in the average 
size of bunches of bananas, since prices are in terms of dollars per bunch. A letter from the 
Commerce Dept, points out this possibility and the additional fact that bananas imported 
from foreign branches or subsidiaries of American firms have often “been declared at 
arbitrarily fixed prices for a good many years.” 

Despite large differences in the levels of unit values, by country of origin, the total unit 
value gives a fairly good representation of the individual country unit value series. 
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index 445.002 434,921 330,624 320,036 358,930 309,633 322,226 

Total manufactured foods 530,208 521,600 433,246 417,017 450.049 405,815 423,622 



appendix d 


Notes to Table D-4 

Ckjmmerce indexes include the following additional items; 

1924- 29: beef, fresh; veal, fresh (beef and veal combined, 1924-25); butter; lobsters, 
canned; currants; dates; coconut meat, dessicated or prepared, free; coconut meat, dcs- 
sicated or prepared, dutiable. 

1925- 29: egg yolk, dried; egg albumen, dried; tomato paste. 

1929: pork hams; pork shoulders; bacon; herring, pickled or salted. 

As indicated, NBER indexes separate cheese by countiy, whereas Commerce has a 
total cheese series. 

Commerce separates svheat by-products into those of “direct importation" and those 
“svithdrawn from bonded mills” for 1926-29; it uses the combined series only for 1924-25. 

Commerce separates olive oil into “packages less than 40 lbs.” and “packages 40 lbs. 
or over;” it separates free cane sugar from dutiable. We did not follow Commerce on 
this last breakdown because it is an artificial distinction created by the tariff act 
rather than one based on differences in the type or grade of commodity. The shift brought 
about by the tariff differential from lower priced (in country of origin) Cuban sugar to 
higher priced (in country of origin) Philippine sugar represented a rise in the price paid 
by the United States rather than a change in taste. 
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Clothing wool On the 
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455,782 502,071 534,456 486,017 

482,612 476,054 554,003 

501,049 487,603 548,686 582,543 541,524 550,449 634,532 

720,729 655,887 7^,947 804,333 749,001 762,832 885,051 



APPENDIX D 

Notes to Table D-6 

Commerce includes the following additional items; 

1924- 29: potassium carbonate ; potassium hydroxide (caustic potash); sodium cyanide; 
lithopone and zinc pigments, including zinc oxide and leaded zinc; ammonium sulphate; 
calcium cyanide; bone ash, dust, and meal; chloride of potash, crude; potassium sulphate, 
crude; sole leather; calf and kip upper leather; goat and kid leather; cod oil and cod-Iivcr 
oil (combined, 1924—28 and separately for 1929); casein or lactarenc; camphor, crude; 
quebracho extract; cotton yams, bleached, dyed, etc.; wool noils; poles, telegraph, tele- 
phone, etc.; sawed boards and lumber, hardwood; cork waste and shavings; marble, 
onyx, and breccia, in blocks; cement, hydraulic; steel ingots; tinplate, tcmeplatc and 
taggers’ tin; antimony, liquidated, regulus; coal tar colon, dyes, etc.; anenious or white 
anenic; tartaric acid; argols and wine lees. 

1925- 29: potassium chlorate and perchlorate; olive oil, sulphured or foots. 

1926- 29: iodine, crude. 

1927- 29: calf and kip lining leather; glycerin, crude; ferromanganese and other manga- 
nese alloys. 

1928- 29: platinum ingots, ban, etc. 

1929: perilla oil; asbestos, mill fiber; asbestos, stucco and other. 

Commerce excludes the following items: bristles, sorted, bunched, or prepared; coco- 
nut oil, free; and rayon yarns, threads, or filaments. 
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77>,2W 749,340 79»,31G 070,020 070,597 900.173 993,500 



APPENDIX D 
Notes to Table D-7 

Commerce includes the following additional items: 

1924-29: footwear with textile uppers, from Czechoslovakia; footwear with textile 
uppers, from Japan, camphor, refined, and camphor, s^mthetic (combined, 1924; sepa- 
rate, 1925-29); citronella and lemon grass oil; cotton sewing thread; cotton cloth, 
bleached; cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored, etc.; jute bags or sacks; flax fabrics, 4 to 
12 oz. per square yard; handkerchiefs, linen, not embroidered or of lace; handker- 
chiefs, of lace or embroidered; binding tsvine; wool hosiery; silk bolting cloths; silk pile 
fabrics; Kraft wrapping paper (combined with “all other wrapping paper" in 1924); 
pulp board in rolls; cigarette paper, books, etc.; plate glass; flat wire and steel strip 
n.e.s.; nails (nails and screws after 1925); electric lamps other than carbon; quinine 
sulphate; firecrackers; soap, castile; golf balls; other balls for games; watches and watch 
movements; tooth brushes. 

1924- 26: table damask and manufactures. 

1925- 29: geranium oil; worsted fabrics over 4 oz. per square yard; tracing cloths; 
menthol; soap, toilet. 

1927-29: china and porcelain table and kitchen tvare, domestic and household, from 
Germany; same, from Japan; earthenware crockery, and stoneware, table, toilet, and 
kitchen ware, domestic and household, from U.K.; same, from Japan; barbed wire; 
glycerine, refined. 

Commerce excludes: cigars and cheroots, free; cigars and cheroots, dutiable. 

The NBER index separated carpets and rugs from Persia and China because the 
increase in unit value of total carpets and rugs seemed to arise from a shift in type from 
Chinese and other lower priced rugs to the more expensive Persian rugs. 

Cotton cloth was omitted from the NBER interpolating index because the import 
unit values, even those for imports from the U.K. alone, moved so differently from both 
U.S. and U.K. prices, and because there were such large differences among the import 
unit value changes for the various countries of origin. 

Silk fabrics, broad, except pile fabrics were not used in the NBER index because the 
steep decline in their unit values would have caused the index to fall steadily relative to 
the Commerce index. On the other hand, gasoline, naptha, etc. were added to the NBER 
index, despite great disparities in the unit value movements of the country-of-origin 
components, and between the total and the components, in order to give the interpolating 
series a shape closer to that of the Commerce index. 

We omitted watches and watch movements from the NBER index because our study 
of the earlier data showed that quality changes were often the predominant causes of 
the unit value changes in the total group. 

It is clear that the index for this group is the least satisfactory of the five. The coverage 
is low, never rising above 40 per cent, and more than half of the coverage is provided 
by two items, burlap and newsprint, which could be considered semimanufactures, 
and were in fact removed from the manufactured group in the Federal Reserve Bank 
study. The Pattern of United States Import Trade Since 1923, by John H. Adler, Eugene R. 
Schlesinger, and Evelyn Van Westerborg. 
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Appendix E 

Data on Variabiltty, Sampling Error, and Coverage 

The first part of this Appendix presents the basic data on the vanability 
of price movements witliin and among minor classes and estimates of 
sampling error for minor and major classes The second contains detailed 
information on coverage and shifts m coverage 


VARIABILITY AND SAMPUNO ERRORS 


Two assumptions must be kept in mind as the basis for these measure- 
ments and their interpretation One is that the commodities which are 
covered in the minor class indexes are completely covered — the prices for 
individual commodities are assumed to be known precisely and not subject 
to sampling error The other is that commodities and minor classes have 
been selected for the sample randomly, either with equal probabilities or 
with probability proportional to size 

Table E-l gives weighted and unweighted standard deviations for minor 
classes where they were computed They could not be calculated for un 
covered classes or for classes in which there was only one covered com 
modity The latter are divided into two groups those with only one 
commodity, for which, by our assumption, there is no variance, and 
those with one covered commodity and one or more uncovered ones, for 
which we cannot measure the variance These standard deviations are 
measures of the homogeneity of classes rather than of the accuracy of the 
indexes, although homogeneity does, of course, affect accuracy They are 
descriptive of the covered commodities witlim each class and do not 
require any assumption of randomness in the sampling procedure A large 
standard deviation implies a heterogeneous stratum but it may not, if 
coverage is high, imply inaccuracy in the estimation of the mean The two 
standard deviations in Table E-l are 


Unweighted o, = 


Weighted = 




V N 

\ w / 


s 




I he a-„ IS appropriate for an unweighted index or for an assumption that 
the commodity ^veights among the covered items are irrelevant to the 
uncovered ones, that is, each commodity, no matter ho^v large, is only a 
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single observation of the mean. The weighted standard deviation is appro- 
priate for use with a weighted index and, in general, for the assumption 
that the importance of different price behavior patterns in the uncovered 
items would match that among the covered commodities. Equality of the 
two standard devdations implies no correlation between tlie weight or 
importance of a commodity and its distance from the mean. The usual 
case— namely that a-„ is greater than c-^ means that the correlation is 
negative; and cr^ greater than <r„ implies that the importance of a com- 
modity is positively correlated with exceptional behavdor (distance from 
the mean). 

Standard errors of the mean (the mean being the Laspeyres price index) 
are given in Table E-2. These do involve inference from the standard 
deviations. They are measures of the accuracy of the minor class indexes, 
under the assumption that the commodities sampled are representative of 
all commodities in their groups. In other svords, samples are treated as 
if they had been drawn randomly. Since only the weighted standard 
errors are shown here, the assumption implied is that the sample was 
drawn with probability proportional to size (value) rather than, as in the 
unweighted indexes, equal probability of representation for each com- 
modity. 

Two sets of standard errors are computed. The first, with no finite 
sampling adjustment, takes account of the number of commodities drawn 
from each class but not of the proportion of total value covered. It treats 
the samples as if they included only a small part of the whole class. It 
answers the question, “How accurate an estimate of the mean could be 
made with a sample of this size from a large population?” The second set 
takes account not only of the number of items but also of their share in 
the total value of the class. It makes use of the fact (or assumption) that the 
mean is known precisely for a substantial part of the total (the sample) 
and that, in effect, the estimation applies only to the remaining, often 
small, fraction of the total value. 

The two measures of standard error can be described in terms of the 
standard devnations of Table E-1, where tV is the number of covered 
commodities in the minor class. 

Without finite sampling adjustment: 


(unadjusted) = ■ 


/jV—1 


With finite sampling adjustment (where f is the coverage ratio). 


(T„ (adjusted) 
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Coefficients of variation presented in Table E-3, are the ratios of stan- 
dard errors to the means they apply to In this case the means are the 
Laspeyres price indexes Only the weighted measures are shown, but the 
relationship between weighted and unweighted coefficients would be the 
same as in Table E-1 

The variance of a major class mean can be calculated from the variance 
vnthin minor classes (already computed) and the variance among minor 
classes, as follows 


where 


_}— \ 1 ^-’^ ] Y K(y.— Y1 

n — 1 I V V 



n = number of sampled minor classes 
N" = number of minor classes 

m, — number of sampled commodities m minor class t 

M, = number of commodities m nunor class t 

Fy = value of commodity^ m minor class i ^ 

v^ = value of sampled commodities m minor class * = Fy 


F, = value of all commodities m minor class t > 

V = value of sampled minor classes = F, 

»=1 

N 




F = value of all minor classes = ^ F, 

t 

"^,3 = value of pnee relative for commodityj in minor class i 
T, = means of minor class t= 


Y' vY 

T = major class mean = / — i-d 
^ V 


■■ mmor class variance 


I \ '• 


The is the square of the weighted standard deviation of Table E-1 
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These computations are carried out in Table E-4 and the coefficients 
of variation derived from these variances are shown in Chapter 5 
Table 18. 


MEASURES OF COVERAGE AND CHANGE IN COVERAGE 

Tables E-5 through E-8 give basic data on coverage for all major and inter- 
mediate classes. The figures show, for the earliest year of each period, the 
ratio of the value of covered commodities to the value of all commodities in 
the class. For the last year of each period they show the ratio of the value of 
those commodities which were covered in the first year to the value of all 
the commodities which were part of the class in the first year. Thus, for 
within-period comparisons, changes in coverage due to increasing availa- 
bility of data are eliminated. 

For each period, the table reveals whether the commodities covered in 
the initial year grew in value at a faster or slower rate than the uncovered 
ones. In order to see the trend of coverage as a whole (not just that for 
fixed groups of commodities) one must follow the movement from the 
right-hand column of one period to the right-hand column of the next. 
Export Class 115 in Table E-5 illustrates the two uses of the table. By 
1889, the commodities covered in 1879 had fallen from 91 to 89 per cent 
of the total value of the class. But those commodities which actually were 
covered in 1889 formed 97 per cent of the total value of the class in that 
year. 

It should be noted that these tables show the proportion of total value 
in covered commodities, not that contained in covered minor classes. 
These changes in coverage do not indicate the possibility of bias in the 
total or major class indexes, because they include the effects of both shifts 
in the weight or importance of minor classes and shifts within them. Only 
the latter, as is pointed out in Chapter 5, would suggest bias because they 
indicate that covered commodities possessed different characteristics (pos- 
sibly different price changes) from uncovered products. Tables E-9 through 
E-12 are intended to reveal such shifts. They show the actual end-year 
coverage ratios for commodities covered in the initial year (first columns 
of Tables E-5 through E-8) as percentages of the ratios that would have 
existed if values of covered and uncovered items had grown at the same 
rate within each minor class.' Thus, a ratio over 100 per cent indicates 
that covered commodities grew at a more rapid rate than uncovered 
commodities. 

» The computation of the hypothetical ratios is performed by applying the initial year 
coverage ratio to the end-year value for each minor class. 
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TABLE E-1 


Stajoaro DuN-iA-noNS for M»ok Class Price Ivsexes 




Df-ieisjm 


Crcm'hjJ Stafid^i 
Drvtiw 

Cka 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1689 

1899 

1913 

oot 

X37 

0-6 

A. EXTORTS 

0e«2 091 

152 

]9o 

163 

181 

002* 

OCO’* 

OM 




b 




b 

OOj 

133 

052 

0(1 

0:>3 

107 

113 

077 

X9I 

006 

067 


.216 

090 

081 

.258 

.215 

107 

007 

A 

A 

A 

075 

A 

A 

A 

.220 

003 

0 

029 

079 

181 

0 

057 

080 

.207 

009 

029 

032 

066 

087 

0(7 

031 

064 

.205 

010* 

on 

0-8 

030 

0(3 

034 

119 

068 

153 

114 

012 

03j 

0 

032 

029 

037 

0 

034 

0(0 

013 

027 

022 

073 

008 

0j8 

030 

191 

017 

014 

0(0 

033 

083 

Oo8 

119 

133 

.263 

18} 

015 

037 

^63 

no 

047 

065 

.270 

108 

OH 

016 

e 

a 

A 

079 

« 

t 

A 

087 

017* 

018 

4 

A 

072 

too 

A 

a 

063 

102 

019 

077 

150 


Osl 

077 

196 

.224 

091 

020* 

021 

b 

b 

b 

220 

b 

b 

b 

.326 

022 

0 

019 

A 

A 

0 

033 

A 

A 

023 

b 

124 

063 

b 

b 

.259 

096 

b 

024 

A 

09( 

066 

118 

A 

117 

OSK 

JOO 

025 

b 

A 

A 

A 

b 

A 

A 

A 

026 

0(5 

J04 

118 

122 

159 

JIO 

112 

IS7 

027 

b 

b 

b 

129 

b 

b 

b 

153 

028 

A 

039 

031 

I3» 

A 

0(0 

031 

129 

029 

A 

A 

A 

033 

A 

A 

A 

120 

030^ 

031 


g 

« 

, 

e 

e 



032 

122 


121 

424 

.233 

.270 

115 

483 

033 

25^ 

U7 

0(5 

010 

.2^7 

155 

144 

016 

034 

JXO 

^83 

b 

b 

063 

.393 

b 

b 

035 

e 

c 

b 

49( 

e 

c 

b 

493 

036 

a 

a 

a 

.242 

a 

a 

a 

.539 

037 

a 

169 

.248 

a 

a 

J37 

.248 

a 

033 

b 

A 

196 

.373 

b 

A 

.200 

403 

039 


.222 

052 

.265 

438 

.289 

09( 

.203 

OK) 

^26 

030 

J78 

.315 

.297 

031 

.390 

.293 

0(1 

153 

003 

.201 

032 

166 

009 

.300 

173 

0(2 

024 

b 

009 

b 

148 

b 

071 

b 

0(3 

e 

c 

b 

007 

e 

t 

b 

00} 

0(4 

012 

089 

Ou 

J037 

010 

093 


0}2 

0(5 

046 

143 

133 

144 

053 

183 


.207 

0(6 

a 

b 

e 

c 

a 



e 

0(7 

* 

* 

* 

* 

' 

' 

' 

b 
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TABLE Er-l (continued) 


Minor 


Weighted Standard 
Deviations 



Unweighted Standard 
Deviations 


Class 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

048 

a 

d 

d 

.003 

a 

d 

d 

0 

049 

c 

a 

a 

b 

c 

a 

a 

b 

050» 

051“ 

052 

.030 

.046 

.163 

.180 

.032 

.070 

.238 

.207 

053 

.017 

.073 

.114 

.199 

.049 

.200 

.129 

.175 

054 

C 

C 

b 

.221 

C 

C 

b 

.225 

055 

a 

a 

d 

.020 

a 

a 

d 

.018 

056“ 

057 

.144 

.194 

.349 

.010 

.145 

.195 

.080 

.010 

058 

C 

C 

b 

b 

Q 

C 

b 

b 

0596 

060 

C 

b 

b 

.018 

C 

b 

b 

.021 

061 

.079 

.093 

.181 

.122 

.228 

.158 

.187 

.120 

062 

C 

C 

C 

.098 

C 

c 

C 

.128 

063 

a 

a 

d 

d 

a 

a 

d 

d 

064 

a 

a 

.168 

.173 

a 

a 

.169 

.188 

065“ 

066 

.210 

.056 

.095 

.017 

.345 

.230 

.157 

.140 

067 

a 

a 

a 

.049 

a 

a 

a 

.105 

068 

c 

a 

b 

b 

c 

a 

b 

b 

069 

.305 

.191 

.119 

.102 

.426 

.303 

.122 

.113 

070 

.218 

.251 

All 

.106 

.303 

.246 

.157 

.106 

071 

.161 

.155 

.150 

.211 

.152 

.158 

.336 

.220 

072 

C 

C 

b 

b 

C 

C 

b 

b 

073 

a 

b 

b 

.174 

a 

b 

b 

.176 

074 

a 

a 

.325 

.345 

a 

a 

.336 

.362 

075 

.174 

.065 

AZl 

.080 

.185 

.064 

.237 

.092 

076 

C 

C 

C 

.084 

c 

c 

C 

.159 

077“ 

001 

d 

.254 

B. 

.007 

IMPORTS 

.051 

d 

.226 

.029 

.107 

002 

a 

.089 

.032 

.346 

a 

.154 

.067 

.349 

003 

c 

C 

C 

b 

c 

C 

C 

b 

004 

.031 

.038 

.090 

.045 

.278 

.046 

.136 

.113 

005 

.168 

.121 

.195 

.174 

.181 

.121 

.265 

.160 

006 

t) 

.413 

.622 

.315 

b 

.533 

.578 

.362 

007 

.173 

.099 

.088 

.295 

.165 

.119 

.105 

.265 

008 

D 

b 

b 

.114 

b 

b 

b 

.119 

009“ 

0106 

on 

C 

b 

b 

.145 

c 

b 

b 

.123 

012 

.019 

0 

.011 

.064 

.089 

.014 

.021 

.093 

013 

.237 

.115 

.249 

.123 

.237 

.126 

.276 

.129 

014 

.041 

.056 

.129 

.169 

.109 

.084 

.130 

.274 

015 

C 

.120 

.250 

.138 

C 

.120 

.238 

.135 

016 

.037 

b 

b 

.046 

.042 

b 

b 

.190 

017 

C 

a 

d 

.011 

C 

a 

d 

.013 
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TABLE E-1 (coBOaucd) 




hnghud S.sniati 
DciaiviKS 


Lrccttgkjd Slartdsrd 
Denabsns 

Gass 

1879 

1839 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1839 

1899 

1913 




232 

b 

a 


222 

b 

019 


121 

^18 

4 

^35 

187 

10! 

4 

020 


A 


« 

* 

* 


c 

021 

191 

j}ia 

147 

072 

^70 

073 

127 

142 


« 

147 

033 

:290 


153 

J399 

.270 

023 

c 

b 


a 

a 



a 

024 


b 

194 

ibl 



.225 

070 

025 

« 

d 

d 

146 




149 

026 

b 

d 

162 




176 

.290 

027 

b 

a 


137 

b 



.290 

028 


a 

d 

4 

a 



4 

029 

030* 


b 

b 

J02B 




X30 

031 


a 

094 

\2i6 

* 

• 

126 

1.273 

032 


b 


106 

a 



107 

033 


b 

^12 

136 

b 


X15 

art 

034 


a 

4 

b 

• 



> 

03» 

f 

a 


a 

a 




036 

037* 

b 

b 

4 

130 

b 



.819 

033 

b 

b 

b 

^1 




39o 

039 

135 

4 

4 

222 

140 



j;41 

0(0 

J20 

139 

^06 

232 

^6 

189 

.261 

.386 

0(1 

^16 

476 


037 

^10 

4:0 

.284 

llo 

Oil 

* 

c 

« 

« 

• 




Oil 

« 

d 

4 

196 

a 



.264 

0(4 

015» 

JOS 

4 

4 

263 




IJ33 

046 

e 

b 

035 

Oil 

« 

b 

.033 

012 

0(7 

a 

a 

I2:> 

lOI 

a 


118 

118 

0(6 

c 

b 

b 

b 

e 




0(9 

c 

b 

b 

b 

a 



b 

0^0 

c 

b 

118 

I&> 

« 


15^ 

197 

(bl 

^60 

112 

2\1 

244 

^73 

119 

167 

410 

(b2 

c 

a 

4 

202 

a 



178 

033 

Xls6 

035 

059 

074 

0)9 

19) 

12! 

133 

0>4 

b 

sni 

060 

019 

b 

102 

083 

srz 

Cb5 

b 

4 

c 

b 

b 




0:>6 

019 

154 

063 

iI9 

025 

147 

X>56 

170 

0o7 

b 

d 

4 

b 

b 




053 

« 

a 

4 

^4 

e 



0^5 

Oo9 

060* 

051* 

063 

068 

136 

077 

063 

093 

123 

08o 

052 

^10 

174 

I3I 

103 

^11 

173 

i'’4 

142 

063 

4 

4 

4 

113 

4 



44o 

O&i 

a 

a 

203 

107 

a 


.205 

107 

065 

* 

b 

b 

030 



* 

0(2 


(oanBooed) 
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TABLE E— 1 (concluded) 


Minor 

Class 


IVeighted Standard 
Deviations 



UmteighSed Standard 
Deviations 


1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

066 

067 

3 

b 

a 

b 

.103 

d 

.023 

d 

a 

b 

& 

b 

.165 

d 

.094 

d 

068 

c 

c 

c 

b 

c 

C 

c 

b 

069 

c 

c 

a 

d 

c 

c 

ft 

d 

070 

c 

b 

b 

b 

c 

b 

b 

b 

071 

c 

c 

c 

b 

c 

c 

c 

b 

072 

c 

c 

d 

d 

c 

c 

d 

d 

073 

<1 

d 

a 

d 

d 

d 

ft 

d 

074 

c 

.268 

.153 

.379 

c 

.296 

.147 

.651 

075 

b 

.136 

.018 

d 

b 

.169 

.031 

d 

076 

.261 

.390 

.155 

.180 

.296 

.335 

.170 

.230 

on 

a 

.174 

.221 

.342 

a 

.244 

.357 

.590 

078 

.117 

.103 

.224 

.124 

.162 

.176 

.301 

.255 

079 

a 

a 

d 

d 

a 

a 

d 

d 

080 

c 

b 

b 

d 

c 

b 

b 

d 

081 

.142 

.188 

.091 

.221 

.256 

.170 

.150 

.388 

082 

.206 

.233 

.151 

.147 

.266 

.286 

.259 

.144 

083^ 









084 

C 

C 

b 

.013 

C 

C 

b 

.014 

085 

a 

a 

.134 

.056 

a 

a 

.170 

.060 

086 

.206 

.538 

.314 

.232 

.234 

.205 

.338 

.303 

087 

a 

.076 

.062 

.056 

a 

.090 

.177 

.135 

088^ 









089^ 









090» 









091 

c 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

e 

® Uncovered class. 

One-commodity class, complete coverage. 

® Class not listed separately in this year. 

One covered commodit>', incomplete coverage. 



TABLE E-2 

Standard Errors of Mean for Weighted Mino.r Class Price I.vde.xes 


Minor 


Without Finite 

Sampling Adjustment 


ItVtA Finite 
Sampling Adjustment 


Class 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

001 

.033 

.044 

.053 

A. exports 

.053 

.001 

.003 

.006 

.020 

002^ 

003 

b 

b 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

004 

c 

c 

c 

b 

c 

c 

c 

0 

005 

.067 

.026 

.020 

.024 

0 

0 

.001 

0 

006 

.067 

.208 

.153 

.064 

.025 

.092 

.070 

.039 

007 

d 

d 

d 

.043 

d 

d 

d 

.025 


(continued) 
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TABLE £*2 (cotitmued) 


CLsi 

h'Lhest Fboj 

1879 1889 1899 1913 

Fatut 

AdjtsfvrJ 

1879 1889 1899 

1913 

003 

0 

017 

046 

128 

0 

0 

0 


009 

o’g 

022 

033 

033 

0 

002 

006 

009 

OIC^ 









on 

078 

02! 

025 


0 

0 

0 

0 

012 

033 

0 

032 

021 

003 

0 

012 

0 

013 

019 

022 

073 

008 

JXl 

m2 

043 

004 

014 

1128 

(/« 

041 

0^ 

007 

003 

007 

006 

015 

ib7 

^68 

073 

033 

0 

0 

0 


016 

« 

e 


0j6 

c 

B 

d 

0 

017* 









018 

d 

* 

03l 

O3O 

d 

d 

037 

.023 

019 

077 

106 

166 

029 

0 

019 

045 

JXh 










021 

b 

b 

b 

^0 

0 

0 

0 


022 

0 

019 

d 

d 

0 

0 

d 


023 

b 

124 

063 

b 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

024 

d 

066 

066 

083 

d 

020 

033 

.034 

023 

b 

d 



0 

d 

d 

d 

(Pi 

043 

JSOi 

084 

086 

0 

043 

on 

017 

027 

b 

b 

b 

129 

0 

0 

0 

063 

028 

« 

039 

081 

078 

d 

003 

029 

il36 

029 

d 

d 

d 

048 

d 

d 

d 

018 

030 

b 

b 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

031 

« 

« 

« 

• 

e 

e 

• 


032 

122 

Jlo 

086 

424 

033 

042 

XI16 

.201 

033 

J2M 

063 

023 

006 

067 

007 

003 

001 

034 

060 

^83 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

03o 

e 

« 

b 

494 

e 

e 

0 


036 

• 

• 

• 

171 

» 

ft 



037 

• 

169 

J248 

• 

ft 


0 


033 

b 

« 

196 

.264 

0 


123 

0 

039 

J2S3 

128 

030 

132 


040 

Oil 

Ot9 

040 

:i30 

030 

-378 

.223 

0 


033 


Otl 

IsS 

003 

.201 

082 



032 

XI23 

042 

024 

b 

009 

b 



0 

0 

043 

« 

« 

b 

007 



0 

X02 

044 

012 

039 

033 

033 



024 

XI18 

043 

J>t6 

lOo 

093 

033 



046 

jm 

046 

» 

b 

« 

« 


b 

c 

e 

047 

* 

t 

e 

b 

e 

e 

e 


043 

• 

d 

d 

003 

ft 

d 

d 


049 

e 

• 

• 

b 

e 

ft 

ft 


(bO» 









OjI» 









032 

030 

033 

073 

0^ 



J025 

020 


017 

032 

081 

115 



(b6 

.077 


« 

« 

b 

.221 




0 

055 

» 

• 

d 

on 

ft 

ft 



Cb6* 









(coatisua]) 
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appendix e 

Table E~2 (continued) 


Minor 

Class 

Without Finite 

Sampling Adjustment 

1879 1889 1899 1913 

057 

.144 

.194 

.349 

.010 

058 

C 

c 

b 

b 

059 

b 

b 

b 

b 

060 

c 

b 

b 

.018 

061 

.056 

.065 

.128 

.070 

062 

c 

c 

c 

.098 

063 

ft 

ft 

d 

d 

064 

065» 

ft 

a 

.097 

.061 

066 

.210 

.056 

.067 

.006 

067 

ft 

a 

& 

.035 

068 

c 

a 

b 

b 

069 

.216 

.191 

.042 

.031 

070 

.126 

.125 

.045 

.025 

071 

.080 

.078 

.061 

.041 

072 

c 

c 

b 

b 

073 

a 

b 

b 

.174 

074 

a 

a 

.123 

.096 

075 

.100 

.037 

.079 

.030 

076 

077» 

c 

c 

c 

B. 

.034 

nlPORTB 

001 

d 

.147 

.005 

.051 

002 

a 

.089 

.032 

.155 

003 

c 

G 

e 

b 

004 

.022 

.038 

.090 

.026 

005 

.168 

.121 

.195 

.123 

006 

b 

.292 

.440 

.182 

007 

,077 

.057 

.062 

.093 

008 

b 

b 

b 

.057 

009 

b 

b 

b 

b 

010 

b 

b 

b 

b 

Oil 

c 

b 

b 

.084 

012 

.019 

0 

.011 

.026 

013 

.237 

.057 

.112 

.062 

014 

.041 

.032 

.129 

.097 

015 

c 

.120 

.177 

.098 

016 

,037 

b 

b 

.023 

017 

c 

a 

d 

.011 

018 

c 

c 

.222 

b 

019 

.024 

.121 

.018 

d 

020 

a 

d 

b 

c 

021 

,135 

.029 

.066 

.042 

022 

b 

.104 

.059 

.167 

023 

c 

b 

b 

C 

024 

b 

b 

.194 

.036 

025 

d 

d 

d 

.146 

026 

b 

d 

.115 

.070 


fVtVi Finite 

Sampling Adjvjlmnl 

1879 1689 1899 1913 


0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

.005 

.003 

.013 

.013 

c 

c 

c 

.043 

a 

a 

d 

d 

a 

a 

.080 

.050 

.035 

.008 

009. 

.001 

ft 

a 

a 

.020 

c 

a 

0 

0 

.135 

.067 

0 

0 

.107 

.084 

.026 

.013 

.064 

.056 

.044 

.027 

c 

C 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

.006 

a 

a 

.090 

.062 

.055 

.028 

.060 

.021 

C 

C 

c 

0 


d 

.048 

.001 

.015 

ft 

0 

.032 

.057 

c 

c 

c 

0 

.006 

.003 

0 

0 

0 

.056 

.133 

.080 

0 

.142 

.232 

.096 

.031 

.034 

.038 

.063 

0 

0 

0 

.006 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

.022 

.012 

0 

.007 

.013 

.197 

.033 

.060 

.024 

.017 

.010 

.064 

.046 

c 

.064 

.126 

.053 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

d 

.009 

c 

c 

0 

0 

0 

.028 

.002 

d 

ft 

d 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

.025 

0 

0 

0 

.070 

c 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

.017 

d 

d 

d 

.031 

0 

d 

0 

.010 
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APPESDIX E 


TA£L£ £-2 (ccncinued) 


Class 

IVilhout Ftsale 
Sanding Adjustment 


IVtlA ftrttW 
Sasnplmg Aijastmen, 


Gass 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

027 

b 

ft 

ft 

097 

0 


ft 

051 

023 

ft 

ft 



• 



d 

029 

b 

b 

b 

028 

0 

0 

0 

022 

030« 

031 

, 

. 

094 

881 

e 


067 

M3 

032 

c 

b 

d 

106 

e 

0 

d 

046 

033 

b 

b 

012 

096 

0 

0 

0 

031 

034 

a 

ft 

d 

b 

* 

ft 

d 

0 

035 

e 

ft 

• 

* 

b 



ft 

036 

b 

b 

d 

092 

0 

0 

d 

020 

037» 

038 

b 

b 

b 

192 

0 

0 

0 

0 

039 

135 

d 

d 

114 

0 

d 


017 

040 

^20 

062 

092 

105 

^15 

031 

053 

049 

041 

153 

^38 

170 

044 

041 

057 

090 

023 

042 

e 

e 

* 

e 

e 


« 

e 

043 

e 

d 

d 

196 

• 


d 

028 

044 

J09 

d 

d 

M3 

0 



0 

043 

b 

b 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

046 

e 

b 

035 

012 

« 

0 

0 

0 

047 

• 

ft 

072 

015 

ft 

ft 

095 

038 

043 

« 

b 

b 

b 

* 

0 

0 

0 

049 

« 

b 

b 

b 

« 

0 

0 

0 

OoO 

e 

b 

118 

189 

t 

0 

0 

0 

Oal 

134 

079 

107 

154 

0 

014 

020 

093 

092 

• 

ft 

d 

143 

« 


d 

0 

093 

096 

035 

034 

037 

024 

015 

017 

026 

054 

b 

09 1 

012 

013 

0 

0 

0 

0 

095 

b 

d 


b 

0 

d 


0 

056 

014 

109 

048 

084 

006 

059 

019 

038 

097 

b 

d 

d 

b 

0 

d 


0 

098 

c 

ft 

d 

024 

e 

ft 


0 

099 

046 

043 

078 

077 

020 

038 

033 

093 

060* 

061» 

062 

210 

123 

093 

044 

128 

004 

072 

029 

063 

« 


d 

113 

d 

d 


029 

064 


s 

^9 

107 

• 

ft 

167 

083 

065 


b 


022 


0 

0 

0 

066 


ft 

108 

016 


a 

078 

013 

067 



d 

« 

0 

0 



068 




b 


e 


0 

069 


e 


d 


e 



070 


b 


» 



0 

0 

071 


e 


b 




0 

072 




d 


e 


d 

073 

d 



d 

d 



d 

074 

e 

^63 

t03 

170 

e 

0 

0 

3M8 

075 

b 

136 

018 

d 

0 

096 

004 


076 

131 

199 

069 

090 

102 

162 

092 

078 
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APPENDIX E 


TABLE E-2 (concluded) 


Minor 

Class 

Without Finite 
Sampling Adjustment 



With Finite 
Samfilinz AdiustmerA 


1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 


a 

.174 

.156 

.129 

a 

0 

0 

.022 


.067 

.076 




.040 

.032 

.014 


a 

a 

d 

d 

a 

a 

d 

d 

080 

c 

to 

b 

d 

c 

0 

— 

d 



.094 




.030 


.056 

082 


.164 



.182 

.123 

.058 


083» 








084 

c 

C 

b 


C 

C 

0 



a 

a 

.134 


a 

a 

.099 





.095 


.055 


.070 

.032 

087 

a 




a 


.037 

.027 




























091 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

C 

C 

c 

® Uncovered class. 

^ One-commodity class, complete coverage. 

•= Class not lEted separately in this year. 

■t One covered commodity, incomplete coverage. 


TABLE E-3 

COEFnCIENTS OF VARIATION FOR WErOHTED MlNOR CLASS INDEXES 



Without Finite 



With Finite 


Minor 

Sampling Adjustment 

Sampling Adjustment 


Class 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 





A. EXPORTS 





001 

.030 

.060 

.067 

.064 

.001 

.004 

.007 

.025 

002» 









003 

b 

b 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

004 

c 

c 

c 

b 

c 

C 

c 

0 

005 

.054 

.023 

.027 

.031 

0 

0 

.001 

0 

006 

.053 

.180 

.182 

.102 

.020 

.079 

.083 

.063 

007 

d 

d 

d 

.053 

d 

d 

d 

.031 

008 

0 

.015 

.047 

.146 

0 

0 

0 

0 

009 

.036 

.021 

.063 

.038 

0 

.002 

.010 

.010 

010& 









Oil 

.083 

.017 

.045 

.019 

0 

0 

0 

0 

012 

.037 

0 

.051 

.032 

.003 

0 

.018 

0 

013 

.006 

.019 

.066 

.013 

.002 

.010 

.04! 

.006 

014 

.025 

.017 

.052 

.030 

.006 

.002 

.009 

.007 

015 

.053 

.189 

.127 

.051 

0 

0 

0 

0 

016 

C 

C 

d 

.079 

c 

c 

d 

0 

01 7® 









018 

d 

d 

.050 

.072 

d 

d 

.036 

.040 
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APPENDIX E 


TABLE (continued) 


Class 

WtlJiaut FvaU 
Sampling Adjustment 



14 Fuate 

Sampling Adfiutnient 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

019 

075 

075 

181 

052 

0 

013 

049 

009 

020» 


b 


^43 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

017 

d 

d 

0 

0 

d 

d 

023 

b 

084 

035 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 


d 

082 

064 

236 

d 

025 

032 

096 

02o 

b 

d 

d 

d 

0 

d 

d 

d 

026 

037 

245 

083 

096 



on 

019 


b 

b 

b 

116 

0 

0 

0 

038 

028 

d 

043 

105 

098 

d 

009 

038 

045 

029 

d 

d 

d 

068 

d 

d 

d 

023 

030 

b 


b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

03! 

e 


« 

a 

* 


* 

a 

032 

087 

149 

169 

416 

027 

029 

032 

197 

033 

^33 

061 

032 

ooe 

006 

006 

005 

001 

034 

045 

J34 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

03o 

« 

e 

b 

226 

♦ 

e 

0 

0 

036 

■ 

* 

a 

079 

a 

a 

a 

062 

037 

• 

152 

372 

a 

a 

0 

0 

a 

038 

b 

d 

293 

176 

0 

d 

187 

0 

039 


121 

035 

148 

^28 

038 

J319 

XlaS 

040 

233 

030 

631 

319 

0 

007 

IH 

048 

Ml 

144 

004 

2H 

106 

0 

0 

063 

030 

042 

024 

b 

018 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

043 

e 

e 

> 

015 

t 

« 

0 

004 

044 

012 

038 

079 

on 

004 

024 

035 

042 

043 

037 

073 

099 

097 

047 

022 

047 

046 

046 

• 

b 

« 

« 

a 

0 

e 

a 

047 

« 

« 

c 

b 

e 

a 

* 

0 

048 

» 

d 

d 

006 

a 

d 

d 

0 

049 

e 

• 

a 

b 

e 

a 

a 

0 

OaO* 

0jI» 

032 

033 

031 

107 

091 

024 

018 

033 

036 

OoS 

018 

OH 

146 

187 

013 

031 

012 

126 

034 

e 

e 

b 

^36 

« 

B 

0 

0 

055 

• 

a 

d 

023 

a 

a 

d 

016 

036* 

057 

169 

158 

423 

021 

0 

0 

0 

0 

038 

« 

« 

b 

b 

e 

e 

0 

0 

059 

b 

b 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

060 

e 

b 

b 

018 

e 

0 

0 

0 

061 

047 

037 

142 

089 

004 

003 

0l3 

016 

062 

e 

e 

* 

083 

e 

e 

e 

038 

063 

» 

a 

d 

d 

a 

a 

d 

d 

064 

• 

a 

118 

099 

a 

a 

097 

081 

065» 

066 

164 

082 

064 

006 

027 

012 

009 

001 

067 

• 

a 

a 

040 

a 

a 

a 

022 

068 

e 

a 

b 

b 

e 

a 

0 

0 

069 

134 

155 

045 

033 

084 

034 

0 

0 


(oontmued) 
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APPENDIX E 


Table E-3 (continued) 




IViihonl 

^ Finite 

' 


With 

Finite 


Minor 

Sampling Adjuslmmt 


Sa 

r.plbzg 

A djiistrzml 


Ciass 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

1879 

1889 

18M 

1913 

070 

.094 

.093 

.057 

.025 

.080 

.062 

.033 

.013 

071 

.080 

.069 

.060 

.057 

.064 

.050 

.033 

.038 

072 

C 

c 

b 

b 

C 

C 

0 

0 

073 

a 

b 

b 

.177 

a 

0 

0 

.006 

074 

a 

a 

.137 

.166 

a 

a 

.101 

.108 

075 

.087 

.034 

.098 

.044 

.048 

.026 

.074 

.030 

076 

C 

e 

C 

.039 

c 

C 

C 

0 

077^ 












B. 

IlfPORTS 





001 

d 

.129 

.008 

.030 

d 

.042 

.002 

.015 

002 

a 

.112 

.049 

.233 

a 

0 

.049 

.083 

003 

c 

C 

c 

b 

c 

c 

c 

0 

004 

.019 

.030 

.106 

.030 

.005 

.003 

0 

0 

005 

.177 

.133 

.321 

.158 

0 

.062 

.218 

.102 

006 

b 

.248 

.278 

.173 

0 

.121 

.147 

.092 

007 

.067 

.051 

.083 

.092 

.027 

.030 

.050 

.062 

008 

b 

b 

b 

.097 

0 

0 

0 

.011 

009 

b 

b 

h 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

010 

b 

b 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oil 

c 

b 

b 

.111 

c 

0 

0 

.028 

012 

.017 

0 

.015 

.038 

.010 

0 

.010 

.018 

013 

.430 

.061 

.117 

.093 

.357 

.035 

.063 

.037 

014 

.030 

.034 

.199 

.110 

.013 

.010 

.093 

.032 

015 

C 

.140 

.186 

.174 

C 

.075 

.132 

.093 

016 

.027 

b 

b 

.021 

0 

0 

0 

0 

017 

C 

a 

d 

.025 

c 

a 

d 

.019 

018 

c 

c 

.189 

b 

C 

c 

0 

0 

019 

.023 

.083 

.015 

d 

0 

.019 

.001 

d 

020 

a 

d 

b 

c 

a 

d 

0 

c 

021 

.151 

.030 

.063 

.050 

0 

0 

0 

.031 

022 

b 

.158 

.058 

.228 

0 

0 

0 

.096 

023 

c 

b 

b 

c 

c 

0 

0 

c 

024 

b 

b 

.170 

.060 

0 

0 

0 

.028 

025 

d 

d 

d 

.154 

d 

d 

d 

.032 

026 

b 

d 

.163 

.081 

0 

d 

0 

.011 

027 

b 

a 

a 

.099 

0 

a 

a 

.052 

028 

029 

a 

b 

a 

b 

d 

b 

d 

.075 

a 

0 

a 

0 

d 

0 

d 

.0.58 

030» 

031 

c 

a 

.116 

.350 

c 

a 

,083 

.226 

032 

c 

b 

d 

.103 

c 

0 

d 

.044 

033 

034 

035 

036 

b 

a 

c 

b 

b 

a 

a 

b 

.014 

d 

a 

d 

.172 

b 

a 

.037 

0 

a 

c 

0 

0 

e 

a 

0 

0 

d 

a 

d 

.056 

0 

A 

.003 

037» 

038 

039 

040 

041 

tj 

.119 

.304 

.138 

b 

d 

.065 

.206 

b 

d 

.138 

.255 

.261 

.140 

.151 

.053 

0 

0 

.126 

.037 

0 

a 

.033 

.049 

0 

d 

.030 

.135 

0 

.021 

.071 

.028 
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APPENDIX E 


TABLE (concluded) 




It ithoul FtmU 
Sampling Adjjstmtnt 


It itk Finsle 
Sampling Adjustmmt 


Class 

1879 

1889 

1893 

1913 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1913 

042 

e 

e 

< 

e 

e 


e 

« 

043 

« 

d 

d 

581 

* 

* 

<• 

084 


140 

d 

a 

553 

0 


a 

0 

045 

b 

b 

b 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 


e 

b 

052 

023 

c 

0 

0 

0 


4 

b 

096 

059 

* 

4 

073 

050 

048 

e 

b 

t» 

b 

« 

0 

0 

0 

049 

e 

b 

b 

b 

* 

0 

0 

0 


e 

b 

196 

181 

e 

0 

0 

0 


221 

059 

124 

139 

0 

oil 

024 

048 

052 

e 

4 

a 

281 

e 

a 

a 

0 

053 

045 

032 

040 

067 

019 

014 

020 

047 

054 

b 

040 

063 

019 

0 

0 

0 

0 

055 

b 

a 

« 

b 

0 

a 

e 

0 

056 

012 

106 

062 

122 

005 

057 

025 

055 

057 

b 

a 

a 

b 

0 

4 

a 

0 

058 

e 

4 

d 

040 

e 

• 

d 

0 

059 

060* 

061* 

041 

050 

080 

094 

018 

039 

033 

065 

062 

167 

113 

109 

062 

101 

004 

085 

035 

063 

d 

d 

d 

168 

d 

d 

d 

048 

064 

4 

4 

427 

184 

4 

4 

347 

ISl 

065 

0 

b 

b 

036 

e 

0 

0 

0 

066 

4 

4 

082 

031 

» 

4 

059 

024 

067 

b 

b 

d 

d 

0 

0 

d 

d 

068 

e 

« 

e 

b 

e 

e 

0 

0 

069 

e 

« 

4 

d 

e 

0 

4 

d 

070 

e 

b 

b 

b 

e 

0 

0 

0 

071 

e 

« 

e 

b 

c 

6 

« 

0 

072 

« 

« 

4 

d 

b 

b 

d 

a 

073 

d 

a 

4 

d 

d 

d 

4 

d 

074 

e 

437 

112 

244 

c 

0 

0 

070 

075 

b 

172 

022 

d 

0 

071 

005 

d 

076 

110 

195 

087 

188 

087 

162 

065 

164 

077 

4 

134 

171 

177 

4 

0 

0 

030 

078 

082 

093 

126 

048 

039 

IMS 

045 

014 

079 

4 

4 

d 

d 

4 

4 

d 

d 

080 

e 

b 

b 

d 

C 

0 

0 

d 

081 

056 

108 

044 

136 

015 

034 

020 

077 

082 

083* 

146 

112 

087 

097 

130 

084 

058 

084 

084 

« 

c 

b 

012 

e 

c 

0 

006 

085 

4 

4 

139 

037 

4 

4 

102 

009 

086 

061 

149 

108 

072 

043 

093 

080 

043 

087 

088* 

089* 

090* 


072 

044 

070 


044 

026 

059 

091 



* 



' 




* Uncovered class One commodity class complete coverage 

® Class not listed separately m this year * Onecovered commodity, incomplete coverage 
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APPENDIX E 
TABLE E-4 


Calculation of Variance for Selected Major Eco^■o^rIc Classes 


tlajor 

Class 

Year 

; = 1 V 

(1) 

I^-v 5 

(2) 

m, i ^ r, 

(3) 

'^Si n-l 
(4) 

Ear }■ 

[(1) (2)] + (3) 

(4) 

(5) 




A. EXPORTS 




201 








1879 

.00595 

.00087 

0 

4 

.00000(25) 


1889 

.01744 

.00210 

.00009 

4 

.00003 


1899 

.00049 

.01496 

.00016 

4 

.00004 


1913 

.00185 

.00800 

.00018 

5 

.00004 

203 








1879 

.12518 

.00233 

.00002 

12 

.00003 


1889 

.02966 

.02446 

.00002 

12 

.00006 


1899 

.02277 

.03139 

.00021 

13 

.00007 


1913 

.01601 

.03475 

.00008 

13 

.00005 

212 








1879 

.00547 

.03661 

.00101 

7 

.00017 


1889 

.05346 

.02114 

.00012 

10 

.00012 


1899 

.01756 

.01207 

0 

10 

.00002 


1913 

.02282 

.00675 

.00027 

10 

.00004 

213 








1879 

.02750 

.11096 

.00053 

7 

.00051 


1889 

.04235 

.06460 

.00038 

8 

.00039 


1899 

.03400 

0 

.00116 

14 

.00008 


1913 

.05038 

.00693 

.00069 

15 

.00007 

215 








1879 

.01364 

.12558 

.00199 

9 

.00041 


1889 

.02915 

.10623 

.00271 

10 

.00058 


1899 

.03786 

.08254 

.00120 

13 

.00033 


1913 

.11291 

.05923 

.00096 

17 

.00045 




B. IMPORTS 




201 








1879 

.07929 

.00741 

.00013 

7 

.00010 


1889 

.30417 

0 

.00110 

9 

.00012 


1899 

.07049 

0 

.00242 

9 

.00027 


1913 

.05021 

0 

.00104 

10 

.00010 

203 








1879 

.01413 

.00032 

.00129 

6 

.00022 


1889 

.05025 

.01446 

.00071 

9 

.00016 


1899 

.04656 

0 

.00100 

11 

.00009 


1913 

.02292 

0 

.0001 1 

9 

.00001 

212 








1879 

.04212 

.02196 

.00211 

12 

.00025 


1889 

.05316 

.03042 

.00012 

17 

.00010 


1899 

.04198 

.02998 

.00082 

20 

.00010 


1913 

.45021 

.00416 

.00201 

21 

.00018 

213 








1879 

.04602 

.04597 

.00108 

9 

.00036 


1889 

.02628 

.09265 

.00391 

12 

.00053 


1899 

.01264 

.14743 

.00183 

13 

.00028 


1913 

.04009 

.01267 

.00056 

17 

.00006 

220 

1879 

.00522 

.29233 

.00307 

6 

.00077 


1889 

.01685 

.41095 

.00523 

9 

.00135 


1899 

.04916 

.17995 

.00263 

15 

.00077 


1913 

.02942 

.13589 

.00156 

16 

.00035 
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APPENDIX E 


TABLE E-5 

CovEJiAOE Ratios for iNTtHMEDiA-re Ew»ort Classes Earuest and Base Years 
OF EaOI ^RIOD 
(per cent) 


Export 

Cla« 

1913-1923 

1899 

1913 

1889-1899 

1899 IB89 

1879-1889 

1923 

1913 

1913 

1899 

1889 

1879 

101 

81 5 

61 0 

699 

986 

97 5 

99.2 

99 J2 

98 6 

102 

946 

95 6 

913 

98 1 

97 7 

98 5 

98 5 

998 

103 

96 4 

96 7 

93 5 

982 

97 8 

98 4 

98 8 

99.8 

104 

947 

93 2 

916 

985 

97 8 

98 7 

988 

998 

105 

964 

963 

936 

98 4 

98 0 

93 6 

990 

998 

106 

903 

87 7 

Sal 

929 

909 

97 8 

914 

834 

107 

967 

969 

922 

W7 

93 3 

98.5 

946 

927 

108 

9o4 

95 9 

91 5 

93 9 

92 6 

97 1 

942 

92.5 

109 

854 

908 

90-5 

93 4 

906 

97 0 

962 

93 7 

no 

87 7 

913 

91 0 

93 4 

91 3 

97 1 

963 

946 

in 

86 8 

903 

90^ 

927 

909 

96 6 

93J 

91X1 

112 

88 1 

906 

906 

92 9 

91.2 

96 7 

93 9 

914 

113 

93 1 

942 

916 

94 1 

925 

98 0 

953 

93 3 

114 

79 9 

81 2 

572 

85 8 

65 8 

9ro 

903 

83 8 

115 

82 3 

85 1 

950 

968 

98 3 

97 4 

89 1 

912 

116 

795 

84 2 

667 

919 

943 

97 3 

937 

932 

117 

81 1 

847 

713 

905 

91 0 

95.2 

91 6 

91 1 

118 

79 0 

844 

846 

879 

888 

89 8 

487 

540 

119 

900 

92 5 

903 

91 7 

92 0 

92 7 

790 

716 

120 

97 0 

97 7 

97 0 

978 

97 6 

994 

995 

994 

121 

75 3 

74 6 

63 4 

78 1 

77 5 

83 9 

817 

761 

122 

63 4 

75 9 

809 

71 6 

59 3 

60J 

63 7 

496 

123 

70 8 

794 

865 

»44 

960 

943 

72 6 

761 

124 

99X1 

989 

992 

991 

993 

996 

986 

98Q 

125 

990 

990 

993 

991 

992 

995 

98 7 

981 

126 

993 

990 

960 

865 

69 9 

96 1 

92 I 

932 

127 

78 1 

79 8 

806 

444 

444 

77 0 

77 0 

891 

128 

77 1 

85 3 

79 2 

889 

802 

81 3 

849 

71.5 

129 

98 4 

98 3 

986 

97 3 

97 5 

990 

98 1 

97 7 

130 

98 5 

93 4 

97.2 

97 5 

97 6 

990 

98.2 

975 

131 

78 4 

86 0 

80J 

888 

794 

82 1 

8a 1 

72 7 

132 

990 

98 9 

99 1 

988 

98 6 

996 

93 6 

930 

133 

990 

990 

992 

988 

98 7 

995 

987 

931 

134 

112 

847 

794 

844 

76 5 

80 6 

83 6 

75 8 

135 

943 

9a 7 

946 

9a 2 

93 1 

969 

965 

9a 3 

136 

949 

9a 9 

9a 0 

95 5 

93 7 

97 0 

96 7 

9a 6 

137 

67 9 

71 0 

624 

690 

642 

67 5 

63.2 

63 7 

138 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100 0 

100 0 

139 

98 6 

969 

929 

991 

991 

998 

998 

992 

140 

990 

982 

9a I 

993 

993 

998 

998 

993 

141 

99 1 

99 1 

995 

98 3 

91 1 

96 6 

95 6 

962 

142 

627 

62 0 

444 

47.5 









143 

62 6 

657 

515 

548 

344 

419 

35 0 

382 

144 

992 

8a 2 

962 

961 

9a 9 

62.5 

560 

76 9 

145 

916 

9a 5 

93 8 

909 

800 

55 6 

30 6 

49 2 

146 

62J 

6a 8 

49 7 

52 7 

33 2 

40 1 

33J 

36 6 

147 

663 

&45 

550 

613 

48 9 

64.2 

63 4 

67 7 
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APPENDIX E 
TABLE E-6 


Coverage Ratios for Major Export Classes: Earliest an-d Base Years 
OF Each Period 
(per cent) 


Export 

Class 

1913- 

-1923 

1899- 

-1913 

1889- 

■1899 

1879- 

•1889 

1923 

1913 

1913 

1899 

1899 

1889 

1889 

1879 

201 

93.9 

93.9 

90.2 

98.2 

97.6 

98.6 

98.7 

99.8 

202 

95.9 

95.3 

92.6 

98.2 

97.8 

98.6 

91.2 

99.8 

203 

92.0 

93.3 

90.9 

93.4 

91.9 

96.9 

93.9 

92.0 

204 

92.3 

93.3 

91.0 

93.5 

92.0 

96.9 

94.1 

92.1 

205 

93.6 

94.6 

91.6 

96.0 

94.8 

98.2 

96.5 

97.1 

206 

94.5 

95.1 

92.5 

96.1 

95.0 

98.2 

96.8 

97.2 

207 

92.6 

93.5 

90.7 

95.4 

94.3 

97.5 

95.6 

96.4 

208 

93.8 

94.1 

91.7 

95.6 

94.6 

97.6 

96.0 

96.6 

209 

96.6 

97.1 

96.1 

96.9 

96.0 

98.9 

97.6 

97.4 

210 

94.0 

94.7 

93.4 

95.5 

94.1 

97.2 

96.2 

96.1 

211 

98.5 

96.5 

98.3 

97.1 

97.3 

95.4 

95.0 

97.2 

212 

98.6 

96.8 

97.1 

97.3 

97.4 

96.5 

95.4 

97.4 

213 

86.3 

91.7 

88.1 

89.8 

79.7 

77.7 

76.2 

66.8 

214 

66.7 

65.7 

56.4 

63.1 

52.3 

65.0 

63.6 

67.1 

215 

67.2 

66.0 

56.8 

63.8 

53.1 

66.0 

64.7 

67.9 

216 

94.3 

94.7 

94.6 

94.5 

91.1 

93.8 

92.5 

93.5 

217 

94,7 

95.0 

94.0 

94.8 

91.7 

94.0 

92.9 

93.9 

218 

94.1 

94.5 

93.6 

95.2 

93.2 

95.6 

94.2 

95.4 

219 

84.5 

85.7 

82.3 

88.2 

84.2 

91.1 

89.7 

92.3 

220 

83.2 

85.6 

80.3 

87.5 

83.3 

90.7 

88.3 

91.5 

221 

75.1 

74.6 

68.9 

71.2 

60.0 

63.4 

60.0 

66.5 

222 

74.3 

75.5 

69.6 

72.9 

63.2 

68.1 

65.9 

67.6 


TABLE E-7 


Coverage Ratios for Interiiediate Import Classes: Earliest and Base Years 

OF Each Period 
(per cent) 


Import 

Class 

1913- 

-1923 

1899-1913 

1889-1899 

1879- 

■1889 

1923 

1913 

1913 

1899 

1899 

1889 

1889 

1879 

101 

84.1 

91.7 

94.4 

94.4 

94.4 

91.2 

32.3 

19.9 

102 

73.6 

67.1 

49.1 

63.5 

57.4 

76.5 

84.9 

87.2 

103 

97.5 

99.0 

99.0 

98.6 

98.5 

99.2 

100.0 

100.0 

104 

94.1 

91.2 

88.8 

94.1 

92.7 

95.5 

96.9 

97.6 

105 

89.7 

89.3 

90.5 

94.7 

93.5 

95.9 

97.3 

97.6 

106 

92.2 

91.3 

89.1 

94.0 

92.7 

95.3 

94.3 

94.6 

107 

89.4 

89.5 

90.7 

94.7 

93.5 

95.7 

94.9 

94.8 

108 

71.1 

79.6 

84.7 

80.7 

69.2 

66.4 

49.5 

39.3 

109 

78.5 

76.5 

50.5 

64.4 

63.4 

68.9 

83.8 

85.8 

no 

96.8 

89.1 

86.6 

96.5 

96.6 

93.3 

99.4 

99.4 

111 

96.8 

88.8 

87.3 

96.6 

96.7 

93.4 

99.3 

99.4 

112 

96.8 

89.0 

87.7 

96.6 

96.7 

93.6 

99.3 

99.3 

113 

93.7 

87.6 

88.0 

96.6 

96.3 

92.9 

98.8 

99.0 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX E 


TABLE E-7 (concluded) 


Import 

Class 

1913- 

•1923 

1699-1913 

1689-1899 

1879- 

1889 

-1889 

1879 

1923 

1913 

1913 

1899 

1899 

1889 

114 

91 6 

95 0 

914 

899 

47 8 

42 1 

83 0 

85 9 

115 

93 8 

93 6 

966 

95 8 

55 8 


100 0 

lOOO 

116 

74 1 

87 8 

966 

948 

608 

54 9 

100 0 

1000 

117 

72 5 

83 3 

862 

815 

52 7 

42 4 

85 6 

89 6 

118 

95 9 

82 0 

880 

94 1 

962 

92 6 

93 5 

94 4 

119 

960 

84 0 

868 

916 

946 

91 4 

93 8 

948 

120 

94 1 

93 2 

962 

97 6 

96 1 

97 4 

100 0 

100 0 

121 

65 1 

56 2 

62 8 

61 8 

39 5 

444 

409 

37 5 

122 

98 6 

96 3 

963 

93 9 

95 9 

93 8 

94 1 

96 9 

123 

100 0 

1000 

82 6 

83 4 

51 0 

37 2 

1000 

1000 

124 

57 3 

63 0 

70 7 

83 0 

73 8 

57 2 

55 6 

79 9 

125 

98 1 

95 2 

96 2 

965 

95 9 

95 2 

96 3 

97 8 

126 

62 6 

57 7 

647 

69 6 

52 8 

52 1 

49 9 

614 

127 

86 5 

77 7 

804 

81 S 

71 3 

648 

65 3 

70 2 

128 

95 3 

87 9 

925 

95 1 

73 1 

683 

97 0 

97 5 

129 

97 0 

91 1 

942 

95 7 

83 9 

83 6 

966 

97 6 

130 

95 7 

90 1 

947 

960 

849 

85 5 

969 

97 8 

131 

96 8 

91 4 

93 7 

994 

903 

83 6 

96 5 

97 7 

132 

95 5 

904 

94 1 

994 

909 

85 4 

97 0 

97 8 

133 

82 0 

71 8 

519 

542 

73 3 

79 8 

617 

649 

134 

83 2 

77 8 

62 2 

567 

74 9 

81 3 

— 


135 

54 5 

666 

65 1 

658 

98 6 

98 0 

78 2 

604 

136 

91 8 

83 3 

909 

926 

65 4 

85 7 

93 8 

94 7 

137 

90 9 

87 6 

916 

930 

862 

85 7 

944 

949 

133 

92 3 

86 1 

682 

52 2 

42 2 

41 3 

69 0 

69 7 

139 

67 6 

53 9 

64 7 

682 

45 3 

46 8 

45 2 

56 2 

140 

78 7 

78 4 

695 

57 8 

67 0 

62 5 

73 0 

75 1 

141 

92 1 

88 3 

87 4 

920 

85 6 

77 3 

899 

913 

142 

91 3 

87 7 

88 2 

908 

86 3 

78 9 

90 7 

91 6 

143 

97 2 

99 9 

— 

— 

— 

— 





144 

78 0 

80 5 

261 

23 5 

— 

— 





145 

91 7 

92 6 

lOOO 

1000 

100 0 

1000 





146 

903 

89 3 

865 

86 0 

59 8 

85 7 

79 6 

90 7 

147 

201 

192 

29 7 

49 0 

19 8 

24 3 

74 

155 

148 

88 9 

95 0 

683 

962 

85 8 

80 8 

83 0 

85 2 

149 

SO a 

73 0 

615 

57 3 

605 

77 9 

706 

74 5 

150 

26 3 

98 

20 4 

36 7 

182 

22 5 

13 3 

21 3 
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APPEJ{DIX E 
TABLE E-8 


Coverage Ratios for Major Import Ciasses; Earliest and Base Years 
OF Eac3i Period 
(per cent) 


Import 

Class 

1913- 

-1923 

1899- 

•1913 

1889- 

-1899 

1879-1889 

1923 

1913 

1913 

1899 

1899 

1889 

1889 

1879 

201 

92.2 

91.2 

89.3 

94.1 

92.8 

95.3 

93.6 

94.3 

202 

89.5 

89.5 

90.8 

94.7 

93.5 

95.8 

94.2 

94.5 

203 

93.2 

87.1 

86.8 

95.6 

95.3 

92.3 

97.0 

96.8 

204 

93.2 

87.4 

87.2 

95.6 

95.3 

92.5 

97.0 

96.8 

205 

93.1 

89.7 

88.6 

95.5 

94.7 

94.1 

96.5 

96.5 

206 

91.7 

88.8 

89.6 

95.7 

95.0 

94.6 

96.7 

96,6 

207 

92.8 

89.4 

88.1 

95.0 

94.2 

93.8 

95.3 

95.4 

208 

91.5 

88.6 

89.2 

95.2 

94.5 

94.2 

95.6 

95.5 

209 

94.5 

90.2 

91.6 

97.2 

91.0 

90.0 

95.6 

96.1 

210 

87.6 

82.1 

83,4 

88.1 

82.2 

77.5 

81.1 

84.4 

211 

91.6 

89.3 

87.8 

92.9 

85.4 

85.5 

93.4 

94.5 

212 

90.7 

88.6 

88.6 

93.3 

86.2 

86.7 

94.1 

94.7 

213 

86.2 

81.2 

64.6 

57.1 

57.8 

68.3 

70.9 

74.2 

214 

89.7 

86.2 

78.6 

79.5 

74.6 

77.6 

82.9 

84.6 

215 

89.2 

85.9 

79.4 

80.2 

75.5 

78.7 

83.8 

85.0 

216 

90.3 

87.0 

82.1 

86.1 

83.1 

85.9 

89.4 

90.6 

217 

58.5 

46.3 

54.8 

61.0 

40.3 

42.2 

39.7 

49.9 

218 

59.0 

47.1 

55.6 

61.6 

41.1 

43.3 

40.9 

50.7 

219 

84.4 

79.1 

77.0 

80.8 

73.9 

74.1 

75.9 

79.5 

220 

56.7 

42.7 

50.2 

60.6 

40.4 

42.9 

40.5 

50.1 

221 

81.8 

76.0 

72.7 

78.6 

68.8 

71.7 

70.4 

74.7 

222 

69.4 

68.2 

56.0 

58.6 

53.0 

62.1 

55.4 

59.8 

223 

71.1 

66.4 

60.8 

62.4 

54.6 

55.7 

52.9 

59.8 


TABLE E-9 

Intermediate Export Class Coverage at End of Each Period as Per Cent of 
Calculated Coverage AssusnNO No Change Within Minor Classes 


Export 

Class 


101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 
109 

no 

111 

112 


1923 


102.7 

101.4 

100.6 

101.8 

100.9 

103.4 

102.9 

102.1 

98.3 

98.9 

98.8 

99.3 


Per Cent 


1913 1899 1889 


101.1 

99.4 

99.7 

100.1 

98.9 

99.2 

100.3 

99.2 

99.4 

100.2 

99.0 

99.4 

100.4 

99.2 

99.5 

96.3 

96.9 

108.5 

97.7 

97.4 

104.6 

98.7 

97.4 

104.2 

101.1 

93.7 

103.6 

101.3 

94.3 

103.4 

101.6 

94.4 

103.7 

101.6 

94.7 

103.5 


(continued) 
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TABLE E-9 (conduded) 


Export 

cCui 


Prr Cent 



1923 

1913 

1899 

1689 

113 

101 3 

99.3 

961 

1041 

114 

989 

67 8 

975 

105 7 

115 

947 

97 9 

1014 

967 

116 

93.1 

721 

95 7 

1015 

117 

931 

79.8 

990 

1017 

118 

89.2 

1010 

lOlJ 

895 

119 

95 6 

100.5 

1007 

975 

120 

1010 

936 

995 

999 

121 

100.2 

83 8 

93 0 

1077 

122 

830 

1031 

1020 

1290 

123 

869 

95 4 

1005 

945 

124 

997 

998 

1001 

995 

125 

996 

99.9 

1005 

995 

126 

lOOJ 

107 4 

844 

987 

127 

1000 

1000 

lOOO 

100 0 

123 

914 

891 

975 

1165 

129 

997 

998 

100 I 

995 

130 

996 

934 

1005 

995 

131 

920 

903 

965 

1155 

132 

997 

1000 

995 

995 

133 

99B 

1000 

995 

995 

134 

92.2 

905 

975 

1135 

135 

93J 

930 

995 

lOtJ 

136 

984 

931 

994 

1015 

137 

95J 

900 

985 

1070 

133 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

139 

101 1 

939 

995 

1005 

140 

100.3 

95B 

994 

1005 

141 

999 

lOI 1 

944 

1035 

142 

834 

617 





143 

87 4 

88.5 

775 

865 

144 

1046 

1000 

1000 

100 0 

145 

87 6 

1006 

955 

1035 

146 

87 4 

88.5 

775 

865 

147 

944 

905 

895 

97 6 
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TABLE E~10 

Major Export Class Coverage at End of Each Period as Per Ceht of 
Calculated Coverage Assusoxg No Change Within Minor Classes 


Export 

Class 


Per Cent 


1923 

1913 

1899 

1889 

201 

101.8 

100.1 

99.0 

99.3 

202 

100.9 

100.4 

99.2 

99.5 

203 

100.9 

100.0 

96.2 

104.0 

204 

101.0 

100.0 

96.2 

104.0 

205 

101.5 

99.6 

97.4 

102.3 

206 

101.2 

99.8 

97.6 

102.1 

207 

101.2 

100.0 

97.4 

102.3 

208 

102.1 

100.2 

97.6 

102.1 

209 

100.4 

99.9 

98.2 

101.0 

210 

100.1 

98.8 

98.2 

101.7 

211 

100.6 

99.9 

100.1 

99.8 

212 

100.4 

98.6 

100.1 

99.8 

213 

97.2 

96.4 

95.7 

114.6 

214 

94.6 

90.2 

91.5 

99.2 

215 

94.8 

90.4 

91.7 

99.3 

216 

99.5 

98.7 

98.7 

101.3 

217 

99.5 

97.9 

98.9 

101.2 

218 

100.4 

99.1 

98.0 

101.7 

219 

101.3 

97.1 

97.1 

101.4 

220 

98.1 

97.1 

97.2 

101.4 

221 

97.2 

94.8 

92.4 

98.2 

222 

96.4 

93.9 

94.1 

103.3 


TABLE E-11 

Intermediate Import Class Coverage at End of Each Period as Per Cent 
of Calculated Coverage Assuming No Change Within Minor Classes 


Import 

Class 


Per Cent 


1923 

1913 

1899 

1889 

101 

94.7 

100.5 

102.9 

174.6 

102 

107.1 

73.7 

87.3 

97.6 


99.2 

100.1 

99.7 

100.0 

104 

100.4 

96.3 

98.5 

99.6 

105 

99.3 

96.9 

98.6 

99.6 

106 

99.9 

96.6 

98.7 

100.3 

107 

98.8 

97.1 

98.9 

100.3 

108 

91.3 

131.5 

104.1 

120.0 

109 

103.6 

74.7 

92.2 

97.6 

110 

101.6 

94.6 

103.7 

99.9 

111 

101.5 

95.0 

104.1 

99.9 

112 

101.5 

95.2 

104.0 

99.9 

113 

100.6 

100.0 

103.8 

99.9 

114 

97.5 

99.6 

92.1 

100.0 


(continued) 
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TABLE E-IJ (concluded) 


Import 


Per CrU 




1923 

1913 

1899 

1889 

115 

98 1 

102 4 

920 



996 

1026 

91 2 


117 

993 

102 5 

91 6 



101 6 

9(5 

99^ 



1009 

980 

1002 



987 

98^ 

98^ 

1000 

121 

1133 

90J 

95^ 



999 

1000 

100 4 



1150 

908 

102^ 



87 0 

862 

147 7 



997 

994 

996 




891 

117^ 




947 

1064 



100^ 

986 

963 



1000 

990 

980 



996 

991 

98^ 

99.2 

131 

999 

998 

105 7 



996 

998 

105J 



111 7 

993 

93^ 



1068 

99^ 




1019 

101 1 

95.5 



1001 

994 

97 8 



997 

994 




102 7 

984 

100.3 



125 7 

93 7 

1179 



1025 

1006 

97 1 

98 1 

Ml 

1005 

999 




lOOJ 

999 




101 5 




144 

1020 

101 I 




986 

1000 




lOlJ 

998 




12o0 

663 

87.5 




915 

1000 




102^ 





61 1 

78 3 

634 
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TABLE E-I2 


Major Import Class Coverage at Entj of Each Period as Per Cent of 
Calculated Coverage Assuming No Chance Within Minor Classes 


Import 

Class 


Per Cent 


1923 

1913 

1899 

1889 

201 

100.1 

103.5 

98.7 

100.3 

202 

99.1 

97.2 

98.8 

100.3 

203 

100.3 

99.4 

104.1 

100.3 

204 

100.3 

99.5 

104.1 

100.4 

205 

100.3 

98.0 

101.5 

100.1 

206 

99.8 

98.2 

101.5 

100.1 

207 

100.2 

97.9 

101.8 

100.3 

208 

99.8 

98.1 

101.7 

100.3 

209 

99.9 

99.0 

101.0 

98.7 

210 

102.9 

98.3 

106.1 

96.4 

211 

99.4 

98.5 

97.9 

99.3 

212 

99.1 

98.5 

98.1 

99.4 

213 

102.2 

103.0 

84.7 

93.9 

214 

100.3 

99.9 

93.5 

97.0 

215 

100.1 

99.9 

93.8 

97.3 

216 

100.1 

99.2 

97.3 

98.8 

217 

129.4 

90.1 

112.0 

76.4 

218 

128.6 

90.5 

111.5 

77.4 

219 

103.3 

97.9 

98.8 

94.9 

220 

128.6 

90.5 

111.5 

77.4 

221 

103.3 

98.1 

99.3 

95.0 

222 

101.1 

96.1 

83.2 

90.5 

223 

107.5 

96.1 

96.1 

86.2 
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Appendix F 

Adjustments for Changes tn the US, Customs Area 

The incorporation of Hav.-aii and Pu<*rto Rico into the United States 
customs area m 1900 introduced a degree of mcooiparability mto the 
offoal foreign trade recOTds The oSaa! figures, which mclude th» effea 
of the annexations, are appropriate for the calculation of the balance of 
p 2 \-nients but not for the comparison of foreign trade with domestic pnces 
and productron- 

The onI> wa^ to achicie consistent temlonal cm erage w ould have been 
to indud** or exclude Havs'au ard Puerto Rico for the cnUre period studied, 
bjt this would have been too laborious Instead, we only included the two 
temiones back through 1899 This mad'^ the 1B99-19I3 period mtcmallv 
consistent and provided an overlap in 1899 to which the earlier data 
excluding th** two possessions could be «p!jced 

Recalculating th** value of trade involved the subtraction from the 
published data for the United States of the trad- of Puerto Rjco and 
Havvau with the United States, and the addition of the trade of th** two 
lemtones with the rest of the world. This computation is described in 
detail m Table F>1 

The chang* in total exports and imports is small For exports, it sv'as 
6/10 of one per cent m calendar years 1899 and ISOO and no higher than 
1 3 p^r cent m any quarter, for imports it was Z3 per cent m calendar 
18^ and 1 per cent in calendar the greatest change being 3 7 per 
cent in one quarter 

Imports into Puerto Rico and Hawaii were scattered widely over th^ 
commoditv list but exports from them were extremely concentrated. Almost 
all their exports were accounted for by green coffee from Puerto Rico ard 
sugar from both temtones, inmt of the latter was exported to th** United 
Stales As a result of this commodity concentration the effect of the adjur 
m'*nt IS almost entirely on tv^o of our minor classes. Export Class 0(M 
^reen coffee) and Import Class 019 (sugar and related products, agn 
cultural) 

Smee all U.S exports of green coffee were from Puerto Rico, Export 
Class 004 was empty before July 1900 in the official records. Furthermore, 
because no commodity data were used for parts of years in which data for 
the full year were not av affable, the retarded exports of green coffee fo' 
the last half of were thrown into ‘all other articles” The incluron 
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of Puerto Rico makes it possible to carr>' this class back to 1899. as is 
shown in Table F-2. Only one price index is given because this is a one- 
commodity class. All indexes are reduced to the ratio of the given year 
price to the base year price. 

The adjustments in Export Class 004 require some changes in the inter- 
mediate and major classes of which it is a component. These are shown 
in Tables F-3 and F-4. Adjustments in the price index were carried through 
Export Class 205; after that they were negligible and only the quantity 
indexes and dollar values svere altered. 

On the import side, shifting Puerto Rico and Hawaii across the customs 
frontier lowered the price, quantity and value inde.xes for Import Class 
019 to the levels given in Table F-5. The reductions in 1899, the only 
year in which all four quarters were affected, were about 9 per cent in 
price, 15 per cent in quantity, and 23 per cent in value.^ 

As these changes were carried into the intermediate and major classes 
(see Table F-6) the reduction in the price index for Import Class 019 
tended to lower the indexes for the classes into which it was combined. 
In addition, the adjustments lowered quantities and values for Class 019 
and therefore reduced its weight in these combinations. Since the 1899 
price index for this class was high compared with those of the classes with 
which it was combined, its loss of weight further lowered the price indexes 
for combined groups. 

Table F-7 gives adjusted and unadjusted quantity indexes for total 
exports and imports. The adjustment in the export index reflects only 
changes in the value series while that in imports reflects changes in the 
price index as well. 

1 The eliminated Hawaiian and Puerto Rican sugar imports had much higher average 
unit values than those from all other countries, 59 per cent higher in fiscal 1899 for example 
(Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1899, Vol. II, pp. 366—368). Most of 
this was duty-free sugar from Hawaii, with an average umt value of 3.7 cents per pound 
in 1899. The average imit value for dutiable sugar was 2.2 cenU per pound and the duty 
on it was 1.7 cents. 
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Adjustment op Value op U S Domestic Exports and Imports to Include Puerto Rico and Hawaii in U S Customs Area, 
I89!hIuNB 1900 
(dollar figures in thousands) 


APPENDIX F 
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APPENDIX F 
N'otes to Table F~1 

» From various issues of U.S. Treasuir DcpBrtment, Bureau of Statistics S-x~,- 

Tiuay of Commtru and Finance of the UnUed Slates, 1899, 1900, and 1901. 

i>july 1899 to April 1900 from U.S. Customs and Insular .-Wairs DH-ision M'-'h', 
Swmnarj of Commeru of ike Island of Ptterio Rico. Calendar year 1899 and Jan' to Tun- 
1900 totals including coin and bullion, from the Stctisticd Absisact cfihe Ur.iied SlaUs im 
p. 487, were used, after adjustment for gold and silver imported and cxponed July ’iS'W- 
April 1900, to estimate the remaining quarters. Therefore the figures for Jan. to June 
1899 and May and June 1900 may mclude some coin and bullion. The Jan. to Jun- 
1899 total for exports ss-as distributed bct\\-ecn the two quarters in the same pro^rtion as 
exports of green coffee (see Table F-2); for imports — the same proportion as U.S. extxjrts 
to Puerto Rico (See col. 2). 

'Calendar 1899 and Jan.-June 14, 1900 totals from the Stctislieal Absiicci of the 
United States, 1^, p. 488, were distributed for exports among the quarters in the same 
proportions as imports, col. 3, and for imports, in the same proportion as exports, col. 3. 


TABLE F-2 


Adjustme.vt of Export Class 004, Gree.v Coffee, to Include PitESTO Rico 
IN U.S. Customs Area, 1899-June 1900 



Value 
of Exports 
($000) 

Price Index 
(1913 = 100) 

Ojiantity 

Index 

(1913 = 100) 

Value 

Index 

(1913 = 100) 

1899 I 

2,028 

77.057 

125.701 

95.862 

II 

1,901 

56.20S 

161.531 

90.790 

III 

510 

59.008 

41.327 

24.386 

IV 

583 

74.422 

37.524 

27.926 

Calendar 





Year 

5,023 

65.548 

91.520 

59.990 

1900 I 

817 

86.769 

44.968 

39.018 

II 

328 

82.137 

19.105 

15.692 

III 

14 

100.915 

.648 

.654 

IV 

26 

91.614 

1.376 

IJ26I 

Calendar 





Year 

1,185 

85.669 

16.524 

14.156 


Source: Data are from various issues of U.S. Customs and Insular .Affairs Divinon, 
Monthly Svsnsnasy of Commerce of ike Island of Puerto Rico. Figures for May and June 1899 
include exports to the U.S., but these were assumed to be small since U.S. imports of 
coffee from Puerto Rico ss’ere only $222,000 during the whole of fiscal 1899. ^^e esti- 
mated figures for the second quarter of 1900 by multipl>'ing the April values and quan- 
tities by three. 
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TABLE F-3 

mNT OP Export Vaium and Pwcs ajio QuiUmiY Indexes por iMTERWEDtAnt 
AND Major Classes to Ihcludb Corns Exports rao« Puerto Rico, 

1999 JtiHB 1900 
(dollar figures in thousandi) 
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’Adjusted Paasche and Ldspeyres Annual Pnce Indexes for these classes 
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from v-xnows issues of U S Treasury Dept , Bureau oC Statmws, Monthly Summary 


Adjustment of Import Values and Price and Quantity Indexes for Intermediate 
AND Major Glasses to Exclude Sugar Imported from Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 

1899-June 1900 

(dollar figures in thousands) 

fisher indexes (1913 = 100) 
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inoo I ion, coo ioi,3i9 

II 113,293 101,002 00 4 0 12 WO 

in 90,093 80.910 831 019 52 5 

IV 111,400 100,914 037 02 7 CO 7 

CAlnidar YfAr 431,474 407.040 04 6 02 0* 50 1 



1900 I 123,830 120,784 89.8 88.4 62.8 62.2 

11 110,442 102,365 92.7 89.8 54.3 51.9 

Calendar Year 420,673 409,551 88.4 87.3“ 54.2 53.5 
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TABLE F-7 

Adjustment of Quantttv Indexes* for Total Exports and Imports for 
Inclusion OP Puerto Rico AND Hawak IN U S Customs Area, 1899-June 1900 
(1913 ^ 100) 


Exports* Imports^ 



Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

Unadjusted 

Adjusted 

1899 I 

73 4 

73 3 

540 

53 7 

II 

619 

616 

540 

52 9 

III 

67 2 

666 

53 9 

53 0 

IV 

80 i 

794 

57 1 

57 2 

Calendar Year 

70 8 

70 3 

547 

54 I 

1900 I 

75 5 

74 7 

59 5 

59 7 

II 

662 

65 3 

52 4 

515 

Calendar Year 

73 2 

72 8 

53 4 

53 2 


* Fuher * ideal" indexes 

* Export Class 220 

* Import Oass 221 
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Appendix G 

Source Notes and Underlying Data for 
Charts and Tables 


TABLE G-1 

U.S. Export and Import Price Indexes, Fiscal Years, 1879-1916 
(Calendar Year 1913 = 100) 
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APPEA'DIX C 
Notes to Tabu G-1 

SoLTtCE Columm I and 3 Theodore J Krep*, “Export and Import Pnca in the 
Umtcd States and the Terms of Intemauonal Trade, IB80~19I4,” Qzutrierlj Jatmal tj 

Ecenomuf, Augmt 1926, p 714 Weconvcrted the Kreps index from fiscal 1903-13 = ICO 
to calendar 1913 = 100, estimatiag calendar 1913 as the average of fiscal yean 1913 
and 1914 

Columns 2 and 4 Table A-24, Export CJaas 220, and Table A-25, Import Class 221. 
Fiscal year indexes are unv«eighted averages of lour quarterly figures. 


TABLE C-2 

UK Export aj<d IitPOitT Price Inoexis, 1870-1913 
(1913 = 100} 



Exports 

Imports 

Imlah 

0) 

Schlote 

(2) 

loilah 

(3) 

Schlote 

(4) 

1870 

122 3 

104 

1388 

120 

1871 

121 8 

104 

1294 

115 

1872 

1348 

117 

1336 

123 

1873 

139 5 

121 

1384 

123 

1874 

131 8 

113 

1353 

120 

1875 

123 8 

106 

1289 

116 

1876 

1140 

98 

125 7 

113 

1877 

1096 

93 

1294 

113 

1878 

103 6 

89 

1198 

106 

1879 

994 

85 

1137 

102 

1880 

1034 

88 

1199 

107 

1831 

939 

85 

1188 

106 

1882 

1008 

85 

1176 

105 

1683 

97 4 

84 

1144 

103 

1884 

93 8 

81 

1091 

98 

1883 

902 

77 

1024 

92 

1886 

863 

74 

960 

86 

1887 

86 1 

73 

940 

86 

1888 

836 

75 

97 1 

83 

1889 

874 

78 

984 

89 

1890 

91 1 

82 

97 0 

88 

1891 

903 

82 

97 7 

89 

1892 

863 

78 

93 6 

86 

1693 

86 1 

77 

91 5 

85 

1894 

81 7 

74 

854 

78 

1895 

78 6 

72 

824 

75 

1896 

79 4 

73 

834 

77 

1897 

78 4 

72 

824 

77 

1898 

78 6 

72 

836 

77 

1899 

82 4 

77 

854 

79 

1900 

946 

89 

916 

85 

1901 

90 1 

85 

686 

82 

1902 

860 

81 

874 

82 

1903 

85 9 

82 

887 

84 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX G 


TABLE G-2 (concluded) 




Exports 


Imports 

Imlah 

0) 

Schlote 

(2) 

Imlah 

(3) 

Schlote 

(4) 

1904 

86.9 

83 

89.1 

85 

1905 

86.7 

84 

89.4 

85 

1906 

91.8 

89 

93.3 

90 

1907 

96.4 

94 

97.5 

94 

1908 

92.7 

91 

93.9 

90 

1909 

89.3 

88 

94.8 

92 

1910 

93.1 

92 

100.2 

99 

1911 

94.7 

94 

97.7 

97 

1912 

96.4 

96 

99.5 

98 

1913 

100.0 

100 

100.0 

100 


Source: Columns I and 3: Albert H. Imlah, Ecorjjmic Elements in the Pax Britamica, 
Cambridge, 1958, pp. 96-98. We converted Imlah’s index from 1880 = 100 to 1913 = 
100 . 

Columns 2 and 4: Charles P. Kindlebcrger, The Terms of Trade: A European Case Study, 
New York, 1956, pp. 22-25. The current account indexes were adjusted as indicated in 
the source to calculate the commodity trade indexes. The Schlote indexes sverc taken 
from this source to insure their comparability with the indexes for industrial Europe in 
Table G-4. They were originally published in Werner Schlote, British Oterseas Trade 
from 1700 to the 1930's, Oxford, England, 1952. 


TABLE G-3 


U.K. Export and Import Price Indexes, 1920-38, 1948-60 
(1913 = 100) 



Exports 

(1) 

Imports 

(2) 

1920 

270 

214 

1921 

213 

151 

1922 

182 

138 

1923 

180 

140 

1924 

173 

141 

1925 

183 

154 

1926 

173 

142 

1927 

165 

136 

1928 

162 

137 

1929 

159 

134 

1930 

151 

117 

1931 

126 

83 

1932 

91 

64 

1933 

no 

74 

1934 

132 

93 

1935 

130 

93 

1936 

135 

98 

1937 

145 

111 

1938 

147 

103 


(continued) 
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APPEA'DIX C 


TABLE G-3 (concluded) 



Exports 

{>) 

Imports 

(2) 

19t3 

296 

245 

1949 

283 

229 

1930 

221 

194 

1931 

260 

258 

1952 

273 

253 

1953 

263 

231 

1954 

260 

228 

1955 

265 

235 

1956 

276 

240 

1957 

289 

244 

1953 

286 

226 

1939 

283 

224 

1960 

289 

226 


Sovxcs 1920-51 Kindleberycr, Terns Tredt, pp 22-23 These »re a Imtiwj of 
U K. Board of Trade Indexes. 

1952-60 Extrapolated from 1951 by U.K. Board ofTrade Indexes published 
in UJC., Coit^ Staosocal Office, Driest ej SMufta, June 1961, 

p 146, and No 96, 1959, p. 214. 


TABLE G-4 

iMDUmULAl. ECKOFC EXPORT AKD luPORT PxiCE INDEXES, 1670-1913 
(1913 100} 


Calendar 

Tear 

Including 

UJC. 

0) 

Exdudmg 

UK. 

(2) 

Including 

UK. 

(3) 

Excluding 

U.K, 

(4) 

1870 

119 

126 

119 

118 

1871 

120 

128 

116 

116 

1872 

130 

136 

123 

123 

1873 

131 

136 

123 

123 

1874 

124 

130 

119 

118 

1875 

117 

122 

115 

114 

1876 

no 

lie 

115 

116 

1877 

103 

116 

112 

112 

1878 

103 

no 

106 

106 

1879 

101 

109 

103 

104 

1880 

103 

no 

107 

107 

1881 

101 

109 

107 

108 

1882 

101 

109 

105 

105 

1883 

98 

103 

102 

102 

1884 

93 

99 

97 

96 


(ecmtuuicd) 
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APPENDIX G 


Table G-4 (concluded) 



Export 

Prices 

Import 

Prices 

Calendar 

Tear 

Including 

U.K. 

Excluding 

U.K. 

Including 

U.K. 

Excluding 

U.K. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1885 

88 

94 

90 

89 

1886 

85 

90 

87 

88 

1887 

84 

90 

87 

88 

1888 

87 

93 

88 

88 

1889 

90 

96 

90 

90 

1890 

90 

94 

90 

91 

1891 

89 

92 

89 

89 

1892 

85 

88 

85 

84 

1893 

85 

89 

84 

84 

1894 

80 

83 

78 

78 

1895 

79 

82 

77 

78 

1896 

80 

84 

78 

78 

1897 

81 

86 

78 

78 

1898 

82 

87 

79 

80 

1899 

87 

92 

82 

84 

1900 

94 

96 

87 

88 

1901 

88 

90 

83 

84 

1902 

87 

90 

83 

84 

1903 

88 

91 

85 

86 

1904 

89 

92 

86 

86 

1905 

91 

94 

88 

89 

1906 

95 

98 

92 

93 

1907 

98 

100 

95 

96 

1908 

95 

97 

90 

90 

1909 

93 

96 

92 

92 

1910 

95 

96 

96 

94 

1911 

97 

98 

97 

97 

1912 

99 

100 

99 

100 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Source: Columns 1 and 3: Kindleberger, Ttrm of Trade. 

Columns 2 and 4: Estimated roughly from U.K. and total industrial Europe indexes 
in Kindleberger, ibid., pp. 22-23, 316, by assuming that the U.K. represented one-third 
of the total weight. 
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APJ>£.\DIX G 


TABLE C-5 


IjrotTmALEi.noKExFOiiTAicolMTOitTriuctI*roExrs, 1920-38, 1946-52 
(1913 ~ 100} 


CeltnJoT 

Ttar 

Export Pruts 

Import Pruts 

Including 

UK 

{!) 

Excluding 

UK. 

(2) 

Including 

UK. 

(3) 

Excluding 

UK. 

(4) 

1920 

183 

147 

196 

187 

1921 

129 

87 

137 

130 

1922 

134 

110 

123 

116 

1923 

147 

130 

130 

125 

1924 

146 

132 

131 

126 

1925 

149 

132 

141 

134 

1926 

139 

122 

130 

124 

1927 

133 

124 

128 

124 

1928 

136 

123 

128 

124 

1929 

133 

120 

125 

120 

1930 

125 

112 

109 

105 

1931 

105 

9* 

85 

84 

1932 

85 

82 

65 

66 

1933 

99 

91 

76 

77 

1934 

122 

117 

94 

94 

1935 

120 

115 

95 

96 

1936 

119 

111 

98 

98 

1937 

123 

112 

108 

106 

1938 

124 

112 

100 

98 

1918 

269 

256 

231 

224 

1949 

248 

230 

216 

210 

1950 

204 

196 

198 

200 

1951 

251 

246 

257 

256 

1952 

258 

250 

245 

241 


Sov^tcE See Table 0-4 
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APPENDIX G 
TABLE G-6 


PRODUcnviTY Indexes for Agriculture and Manufactltung, 1879-1957 

(1913 = 100) 


Agriculture 


Manufacturing 


Calendar Net Output Total Factor Net Output Total Factor 

Year Per Manhour Productivity Per Manhour Productivity 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1879 


84.3 91.2 


52.9 62.4 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


90.0 

96.2 

87.3 

93.2 

90.0 

95.9 

84.7 

89.8 

81.7 

86.6 

83.8 

88.6 

88.3 

93.3 

93.8 

99.0 

100.0 

104.9 

103.5 

108.0 

102.7 

106.8 

102.7 

105.8 

101.4 

104.4 

100.0 

103.9 

102.3 

105.0 

104.4 

107.6 

104.9 

107.2 

109.8 

111.8 

104.3 

106.1 

105.7 

107.5 

102.9 

104.2 

105.1 

106.1 

97.3 

97.9 

113.6 

114.4 

100.0 

100.0 

108.3 

109.3 

118.3 

117.1 

104.7 

103.1 

112.4 

111.6 

100.7 

100.1 

103.3 

101.4 

100.2 

99.2 

102.3 

98.3 

105.6 

103.4 

112.0 

110.7 

105.1 

104.6 

110.5 

110.8 

109.1 

109.3 

116.9 

115.0 

112.3 

110.9 

116.8 

114.7 

109.8 

107.7 

120.3 

118.6 


67.0 75.8 
69.2 

69.4 

70.1 

65.6 
68.9 

73.6 

69.7 

72.6 

80.4 

77.4 84.7 

75.0 

79.8 

83.7 

81.0 

85.0 

85.2 

86.4 

83.3 

77.9 

88.1 91.0 

86.9 

83.2 
95.6 
100.0 

100.5 

113.4 

111.6 

103.7 
103.6 

98.6 93.7 

104.6 

120.7 

136.7 

131.6 

140.0 

149.1 

152.0 

155.6 

162.6 

170.1 157.2 

171.3 
176.7 


(continued) 
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APPEJfDIX C 
Tabi« G-6 (concluded) 


CeUsdar 

Tear 

Agriealturt 

Manufaiturmz 

Net Output 
Per blanhour 
(1) 

Total Factor 
lYoductivity 
(2) 

Net Output 
Per Manhour 

(3) 

Total Factor 
Productivity 
(4) 

1932 

119 4 

1157 

165 1 


1933 

122 9 

1198 

179 8 


1934 

1180 

1115 

187 8 


1935 

125 0 

120 2 

200 0 


1936 

120 2 

1146 

201 5 


1937 

124 8 

122 2 

198 8 

183 5 

1938 

1400 

133 9 

195 4 


1939 

139 6 

133 6 

2139 


1940 

1401 

132 7 

224 3 


1941 

1549 

144 7 

232 5 


1942 

159 7 

149 5 

236 6 


1943 

153 6 

142 9 

239 6 


1944 

1565 

145 2 

237 1 


1945 

160 4 

1459 

233 8 


1946 

1699 

1525 

2150 


1947 

1707 

1510 

227 6 


1948 

188 4 

1638 

235 7 

2176 

1949 

193 8 

1650 

244 4 


1950 

2132 

1755 

264 1 


1951 

2106 

169 5 

260 7 


1952 

2216 

175 2 

2672 


1953 

254 3 

1963 

2787 

246 5 

1954 

271 8 

207 7 

286 6 


1955 

280 7 

2153 

305 6 


1956 

295 0 

2226 

311 6 


1957 

3103 

2271 

3162 



Source Columru 1 and 2 John W KendncL, Produclmly Trindt in the Umttd Siebs, 
Princeton University Press for the NBER, 1961, Table B-I Figures converted to 1913 

Column 3 Ibid , Table D-II 

Column 4 Jitd, Table D-I J913 base esiunated by interpolating between 1909 tnd 
1919 via the “output per unit of labor input* in Table D-Il 
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APPENDIX G 


TABLE G-7 

Relationship Between Agricultural AND Manufactuiunc PRODucmiry, 1879-1957 

(1913= 100) 


CaltndaT 

Tear 

/ 

Agricultural Productivity Index as a Percentage of 
Manufacturing Productivity Index 

Output Per Total Factor 

Manhour Productivity 

(1) (2) 

1879 

159.4 

146.2 

1889 

134.3 

126.9 

1890 

126.2 


1891 

129.7 


1892 

120.8 


1893 

124.5 


1894 

121.6 


1895 

120.0 


1896 

134.6 


1897 

137.7 


1898 

128.7 


1899 

132.7 

126.1 

1900 

136.9 


1901 

127.1 


1902 

119.5 


1903 

126.3 


1904 

122.8 


1905 

123.1 


1906 

127.1 


1907 

125.2 


1903 

135.7 

114.5 

1909 

116.8 

1910 

120.9 


1911 

116.9 


1912 

118.8 


1913 

100.0 


1914 

107.8 


1915 

104.3 


1916 

93.8 


1917 

108.4 


1918 

1919 

97.2 

104.8 

108.2 

1920 

95.8 


1921 

84.8 


1922 

77.2 


1923 

85.1 


1924 

75.1 


1925 

74.1 


1926 

71.8 


1927 

75.1 


1928 

1929 

69.1 

68.7 

73.0 

1930 

64.1 



(continued) 
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APPENDIX G 
TABLE G-8 (continued) 


Calendar 

Tear 


Gross National Product 
{millions of dollars) 
Current 1913 

Dollars Dollars 


(1) (2) 


Implicit 
Price Index 
Underlying 
Deflated GNP 
1913= 100 
( 3 ) 


1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


11,944 

12,560 

12,918 

13,649 

13,172 

11,904 

13,202 

12,519 

13,804 

14,418 

16,381 

17,705 

19,638 

20,450 

21,615 

21,618 

23,739 

27,252 

28,726 

25,734 

30,361 

31,453 

31,891 

34,883 

36,713 

33,864 

36,031 

47,250 

57,191 

65,580 

74,013 


14,137 

15,234 

15,928 

17,520 

16,593 

16,007 

18,078 

17,658 

19,341 

19,567 

21,488 

22,171 

24,814 

25,039 

26,274 

25,893 

27,752 

31,121 

31,499 

28,426 

32,315 

32,674 

33,351 

35,097 

36,713 

33,548 

34,544 

39,956 

38,842 

38,175 

42,132 


111.1 

107.2 

101.4 

97.6 

90.6 

86.5 
95.3 

93.0 

95.7 

93.8 

88.8 

83.2 

82.1 
82.8 

84.0 

84.5 

82.4 

81.1 

77.9 

79.4 

74.4 

73.0 

70.9 

71.4 

73.1 

76.2 

79.9 

79.1 

81.7 

82.3 

83.5 

85.5 

87.6 

91.2 

90.5 

94.0 

96.3 

95.6 

99.4 

100.0 

100.9 

104.3 

118.3 
147.2 
171.8 

175.7 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX G 


TABLE C-8 (concluded) 


Calendar 

Tear 

Grass NuhumA Produet 
(mlliens ef d^ars) 

Current 1913 

Dollars Dollars 

(«) (2) 

Implicit 

Pnee Index 
Underlying 
Deflated GNP 
1913= 100 

(3) 

1920 

85,340 

42,583 

200 4 

1921 

68,700 

40,675 

168 9 

1922 

69,536 

43,735 

159 0 

1923 

81,242 

49,690 

163 5 

1924 

81,814 

50,701 

1614 

1925 

85,975 

52,396 

164! 

1926 

92.006 

55,817 

1648 

1927 

90,356 

56,322 

1604 

1928 

92,235 

57,079 

1616 

1929 

98,379 

60,918 

161 S 

1930 

87,938 

56,268 

1563 

1931 

70,056 

49,844 

1406 

1932 

51,532 

41,245 

124 9 

1933 

50.526 

40,820 

1238 

1934 

58,672 

44,282 

132 5 

1935 

63,557 

48,944 

1299 

1936 

72,548 

53,981 

1344 

1937 

81,269 

59,774 

136 0 

1933 

76,557 

56,321 

135 9 

1939 

82,482 

61,035 

135 t 

1940 

90,844 

66,511 

1366 

1941 

109451 

74,531 

1470 

1942 

120439 

72,303 

1663 

1943 

130,005 

71,674 

181 4 

1944 

138,947 

74,381 

186 8 

1945 

146,574 

76,219 

192 3 

1946 

183,819 

88,874 

206 8 

1947 

200,403 

89,517 

233 9 

1948 

228,400 

92,611 

246 6 

1949 

222.9M 

89,505 

249 1 

1950 

252,49* 

100,657 

2508 

1951 

281,369 

1W,166 

270 1 

1952 

288,221 

105,121 

274:1 

1953 

299,488 

107.870 

277 6 

1954 

302,639 

108,617 

278 6 

1955 

330450 

117,944 

280 6 

1956 

349,044 

120,407 

289 9 

1957 

368,695 

122,719 

300 4 

1958 

370 110 

120,527 

307 1 

1959 

402,000 

128,666 

312 4 

1960 

419,985 

132,390 

3172 


Sources Columns 1 and 2 Sunon Kuznets, Capital in Hit Ammcan Eeonomy Its Foma 
tion andFmaicvtg,'Tah\aa R-1 and R-2> extrapolated, for >cars since ISoS, by Department 
of Commerce data \n U S Imemt and Output, 1958 Supplement to Tht Surv^ ef Curmt 
Business, and m The Survey ef Current Business, July 1961 Before 1919, figures were taken 
from unpublished data 
Col 3 col 1 — col 2 
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APPENDIX G 
TABLE G-9 

Farm Gross Product in Current and 1913 Dollars and Implicit 
Price Index Underlying Farm Gross Product 


FARM GROSS PRODUCT 
Millions of: 


Current 

Dollars 

( 1 ) 


1931 

Dollars 

( 2 ) 


Implicit 
Price Index 
(1913 = 100 ) 

(3) 


2,157 

2,332 

2,373 

2,490 


112.3 

100.0 

90.6 

88.6 


CALENDAR 

YEAR 


1869 

2,423 

1870 

2,333 

1871 

2,151 

1872 

2,206 

1873 

2,238 

1874 

2,316 

1875 

2,415 

1876 

2,298 

1877 

2,464 

1878 

2,100 

1879 

2,167 

1880 

2,754 

1881 

2,758 

1882 

3,293 

1883 

3,023 

2,987 

1884 

1885 

2,610 

1886 

2,511 

1887 

2,638 

1888 

2,873 

1889 

2,754 

1890 

2,779 

1891 

3,007 

1892 

2,751 

1893 

2,828 

1894 

2,509 

1895 

2,612 

1896 

2,468 

1897 

2,817 

1898 

3,110 

1899 

3,218 

1900 

3,595 

1901 

3,818 

1902 

4,077 

1903 

4,070 

1904 

4,248 

1905 

4,284 

1906 

4,656 

1907 

4,801 

1908 

4,928 

1909 

5,462 

1910 

5,916 

1911 

5,162 

1912 

6,325 

1913 

5.685 


2,525 

88.6 

2,527 

91.7 

2,649 

91.2 

2,854 

80.5 

3,127 

78.8 

3,292 

63.8 

3,350 

64.7 

3,589 

76.7 

3,325 

82.9 

3,594 

91.6 

3,662 

82.6 

3,873 

77.1 

3,860 

67.6 

3,865 

65.0 

3,808 

69.3 

3,931 

73.1 

4,195 

65.6 

4,129 

67.3 

4,293 

70.0 

4,076 

67.5 

3,970 

71.2 

4,109 

61.1 

4,373 

59.7 

4,689 

52.6 

5,039 

55.9 

5,263 

59.1 

5,263 

61.1 

5,309 

67.7 

5,276 

72.4 

5,237 

77.8 

5,395 

75.4 

5,533 

76.8 

5,599 

76.5 

5,896 

79.0 

5,632 

85.2 

5,744 

85.8 

5,626 

97.1 

5,784 

102.3 

5,592 

92.3 

6,364 

99.4 

5,685 

100.0 


(continued) 
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APPEADIX C 


TABLE C-S (concluded) 


CAl£M>AS 

YZAlt 

FARM CROSS PROOt.CT 

Mtllians of 

Imphat 

Price Index 
(1913 = 100) 

(3) 

CuiTcnl 

DoUus 

(») 

1913 

Dollars 

(2) 

1914 

6.133 

6,169 

994 

1915 

6.323 

6.515 

97 1 

1916 

^812 

5.952 

114 4 

1917 

10,938 

6,364 

172B 

1918 

12,069 

6,154 

1961 

1919 

12,755 

6,179 

206 4 

1920 

12,206 

6,161 

1981 

1921 

7,020 

5,574 

125,9 

1922 

7,842 

6,037 

129J 

1923 

8,676 

6,373 

136.1 

1924 

8.416 

6,101 

137.9 

1923 

10,194 

6,518 

156 4 

1926 

9.470 

6,356 

149 0 

1927 

9,193 

6,629 

138.8 

1928 

9,465 

6,402 

148.2 

1929 

9,817 

6,715 

146,2 

1930 

7,733 

6,143 

125.9 

1931 

6,192 

7,184 

662 

1932 

4,448 

6,748 

65,9 

1933 

4,588 

6,662 

68,9 

1934 

4,331 

5,516 

78J 

1935 

6.944 

6,725 

1032 

1936 

6,263 

5,749 

1039 

1937 

8,089 

7,189 

1122 

1938 

6,726 

7,252 

927 

1939 

6,498 

7,242 

897 

1910 

6,843 

7,118 

961 

1911 

9,363 

7,656 

1222 

1912 

13,388 

8,332 

2607 

1943 

15,283 

7,6H 

200 0 

19H 

15,658 

7,834 

1992 

1945 

16,230 

7,389 

219 7 

1946 

19.280 

7,491 

257 4 

1947 

20,747 

6,885 

3012 

1948 

23,821 

7,855 

3032 

1949 

19,295 

7,473 

2582 

1950 

20,537 

7,683 

2602 

1931 

23,552 

7,357 

3201 

1952 

22,759 

7,663 

297 0 

1953 

20.895 

7,926 

263 6 

1954 

20,344 

8,290 

245 4 

1955 

19,612 

8,725 

2242 

1956 

19,313 

8,527 

2262 

1937 

19,361 

8,396 

230 6 

1958 

21,349 

8,509 

250 9 

1959 

19,933 

8,468 

235 4 

1960 

20,838 

8,853 

235 4 
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APPENDIX G 


Notcs to Table G-9 

Source: Column 1, 1956-60: ^un-cy of Current Business, July 1961, p. 32. 

1910-55: Ibid., October 1958, p. 13. 

1869- 1909: Extrapolated from 1910 by Frederick Strauss and 

Louis H. Bean, Gross Farm Income and Indices of Farm 
Production and Prices in ike UniUd States, 1869-1937, 
U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 703, 
p. 24, Table 8, column headed “Total (gross income) 
adjusted for changes in inventory values of meat 
animals.” 

Column 2, 1910-1960: SCB, same issues as for column 1, converted to 1913 
dollars. 

1869, 1879 and 1889-1909: Extrapolated from 1910 by John W. 

Kendrick, Productivity Trends in the United Stales, Table 
B-I, “net output.” 

1870- 78 and 1880-88: Interpolated by Strauss and Bean, Gross 

Farm Income, p. 126, Table 61, Calendar year “ideal 
index” of farm production. 

Column 3: Col. 1 -ri col. 2. 


TABLE G-10 

Ratio of Farm to Total U.S. Gross Product, CuRREtrr 
AND Constant Dollars 

Ratio of Farm Gross Product to 
Gross National Product 

Calendar Current Constant (1913) 

Tear Dollars Dollars 

(1) (2) 



APPE^DIX C 


TABL£ G-10 (continued) 


Ytar 

cf Farm Cross Product to 

Cress /tational Product 

Current Coiumt (1913) 

Dollar! Dollars 

(0 (2) 

1890 

221 

271 

1891 

233 

270 

1892 

J02 

^33 

1893 

^15 

^39 

]8&t 

:2n 

^57 

189o 

193 

242 

1896 

197 

^66 

1897 

^04 

261 

1898 

^16 

^69 

1899 

196 

^45 

1900 

^03 

^39 

1901 

194 

^13 

1902 

199 

J09 

1903 

188 

20a 

19(H 

196 

:!I4 

1903 

180 

202 

1906 

171 

189 

1907 

167 

179 

1908 

191 

^02 

1909 

180 

174 

1910 

188 

177 

1911 

162 

168 

1912 

181 

181 

1913 

155 

155 

1914 

181 

184 

1915 

175 

189 

1916 

144 

149 

1917 

192 

164 

1918 

184 

161 

1919 

172 

147 

1920 

143 

143 

1921 

102 

137 

1922 

113 

138 

1923 

107 

128 

1924 

103 

120 

1925 

119 

124 

1926 

103 

114 

1927 

102 

118 

1928 

103 

112 

1929 

100 

110 

1930 

083 

109 

1931 

088 

144 

1932 

086 

164 

1933 

091 

163 

1934 

074 

12a 

1935 

109 

137 

1936 

086 

107 


(omtmued) 
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APPEKDIX G 
TABLE G-10 (concluded) 


Ratio of Form Gross Product to 
Gross National Product 


Calendar 

Current 

Constant (1913) 

Tear 

Dollars 

Dollars 


(1) 

(2) 

1937 

.100 

.120 

1938 

.083 

.129 

1939 

.079 

.119 

1940 

.075 

.107 

1941 

.035 

.103 

1942 

.111 

.115 

1943 

.118 

.107 

1944 

.113 

.105 

1945 

.111 

.097 

1946 

.105 

.034 

1947 

.099 

.077 

1948 

.104 

.085 

1949 

.087 

.083 

1950 

.081 

.078 

1951 

.034 

.071 

1952 

.079 

.073 

1953 

.070 

.073 

1954 

.067 

.076 

1955 

.059 

.074 

1956 

.055 

.071 

1957 

.053 

.068 

1958 

.053 

.071 

1959 

.050 

.066 

1960 

.050 

.057 

Sotoce: 1889-1960, Column 1: 

Table G-9, 

col. 1 4- Table G-8, col. 1. 

Column 2: 

Table G-9, 

col. 2 4- Table G-8, col. 2. 


1869-88-. See Table G-8. 
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APPEhDIX G 
TABLE G-11 


Exports AND Imports as a Pe*<xntace of GNT, Current and 1913 Dolijuu 


Celtndar 

Tear 

Exports 

Imports 

Cufrent 

Dollars 

(0 

Comtant(1913) 

Dollars 

(2) 

Current 

IToUan 

(3) 

Constant (1913) 
Dollars 
(4) 

1869 

52 


7 I 


1870 

66 


78 


1871 

7Jl 


93 


1872 

6 I 


88 


1873 

73 


79 


1874 

75 


76 


1875 

68 


69 


1878 

77 


57 


1877 

77 


6 1 


1878 

92 


hJS> 


1879 

90 

84 

61 

49 

1880 

82 

77 

66 

53 

1881 

78 

65 

64 

5J 

1882 

65 

58 

63 

55 

1833 

6S 

63 

61 

53 

1884 

66 

60 

57 

50 

1835 

64 

58 

56 

50 

1886 

64 

60 

60 

54 

1887 

61 

59 

62 

54 

1888 

60 

55 

64 

57 

1889 

68 

66 

65 

55 

1890 

67 

65 

66 

55 

1891 

74 

68 

64 

54 

1892 

68 

64 

62 

52 

1893 

65 

64 

59 

48 


60 

71 

57 

50 

1895 

6 I 

62 

6 I 


1896 

79 

78 

54 

47 

1897 

7B 

80 

54 

50 

1893 

86 

92 

44 

A2 

1899 

76 

80 

49 

45 

1900 

8J 

80 

47 

43 

1901 

73 

73 

45 

4.3 

1902 

6J 

65 

47 

48 

1903 

67 

64 

46 

45 

1901 

66 

63 

48 

47 

1905 

67 

69 

50 

47 

1906 

65 

63 

48 

45 

1907 

66 

63 

50 

46 

1908 

67 

66 

43 

45 

1909 

56 

56 

49 

52 

1910 

58 

55 

50 

50 

1911 

65 

66 

48 

48 

1912 

68 

70 

5-2 

5! 

1913 

67 

67 

4S 

49 

1914 

6 1 

63 

5J 

57 

1915 

97 

96 

49 

53 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX G 
TABLE G-11 {concluded) 


Exports 


Imports 


Calendar 

Tear 


Current 

Dollars 


( 1 ) 


Constant (1913) 
Dollars 
( 2 ) 


Current 

Dollars 


(3) 


Constant (1913) 
Dollars 

(4) 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


11.5 

10.0 

5.1 

5.0 

10.8 

9.0 

5.2 

5.2 

9.2 

7.7 

4.6 

4.9 

10.5 

8.5 

5.3 

5.1 

9.5 

8.2 

6.2 

5.7 

6.4 

6.8 

3.7 

4.9 

5.4 

6.0 

4.5 

5.9 

5.0 

5.3 

4.7 

5.6 

5.5 

5.8 

4.4 

5.3 

5.6 

6.0 

4.9 

5.6 

5.1 

6.0 

4.8 

5.6 

5.3 

6.4 

4.6 

5.7 

5.5 

6.6 

4.4 

5.6 

5.2 

6.4 

4.5 

6.1 

4.3 

5.7 

3.5 

5.6 

3.4 

5.2 

3.0 

0.3 

3.1 

4.8 

2.6 

5.3 

3.3 

5.0 

2.9 

5.9 

3.6 

4.9 

2.8 

5.4 

3.5 

4.7 

3.2 

6.0 

3.3 

4.4 

3.3 

6.0 

4.1 

4.0 

3.8 

4.3 

4.6 

6.7 

9.9 

5.1 

5.5 

5.3 

5.7 

6.0 

8.1 

12.0 

3.7 

2.5 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.3 

2.6 

6.1 

4.6 

4.9 

4.7 

5.0 

3.8 

4.3 

10.3 

11.1 

2.8 

4.5 

7.0 

5.4 

7.2 

5.5 

7.4 

6.6 

8.8 

6.6 

2.8 

2.6 

2.7 

3.1 

4.5 

4.1 

3.8 

4.2 

5.4 

4.0 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.0 

4.7 

5.4 

5.6 

4.8 

4.3 

7.0 

5.5 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

6.7 

6.3 

7.3 

7.5 

6.6 

6.1 

3.0 

3.5 

3,8 

3.7 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

4.3 
4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

4.7 

4.3 

4.4 
4.7 
4.7 
5.0 
5.6 
x2 

4.8 

6.8 

3.5 



Source: 1889-1950, Column 1: Table A-6, col. 1 1 
Column 2: Table A-6j col. 2 . 
Column 3: Table .A-6, col. 3 — 
Column 4: Table .A-6, col. 4 -4- 
Years prior to 1889. See note to Table G-8. 


Table G-8, col. 1. 
Table G-8, col. 2. 
Table G-8, col. 1. 
Table G-8, col. 2. 
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APPENDIX G 


TABLE G-12 

Acwccxtt-tlu. Exports asd Imports as a Percextact of GVP, Cl-sjustt axd 
1913 DouAU 


CdetdaT 

Yea^ 

Exporit 

Imports 

DoUrts 

(1) 

1913 

DoGais 

(2) 

DcAlais 

(3) 

1913 

DoUais 

(4) 

1869 

49 

50 



1870 

5^ 

75 



1871 

4J 

55 



1872 

5^ 

65 



1873 

6.1 

75 



1874 

5J 

6 1 



1875 

5i 

66 



1876 

57 

67 



1877 

6.8 

76 



1878 

6.9 

80 



1879 

7^ 

80 

30 

25 

1880 

70 

76 

25 

25 

1831 


64 

25 

25 

1832 

50 

50 

25 

25 

1883 

5J 

56 

27 

25 

1884 

50 

55 

26 

25 

1833 

4.8 

51 

27 

2.4 

1886 

45 

54 

25 

25 

1837 

47 

55 

25 

25 

1883 

44 

47 

30 

25 

1839 

S 1 

57 

3 I 

25 

1890 

SI 

57 

30 

24 

1891 

57 

55 

35 

25 

1892 

55 

56 

25 

24 

1893 

48 

5] 

25 

25 

1894 

49 

55 

3 I 

25 

1893 

45 

45 

25 

25 

1896 

54 

64 

27 

25 

1897 

55 

64 

25 

25 

1303 

60 

74 

25 

2.1 

1899 

45 

60 

25 

25 

1900 

5 1 

55 

25 

21 

1901 

45 

55 

25 

25 

1902 

40 

44 

25 

24 

1903 

45 

45 

2 1 

25 

1904 

37 

35 

25 

25 

1903 

35 

45 

25 

25 

1906 

36 

35 

25 

2.1 

1907 

37 

35 

25 

2 I 

1903 

35 

41 

25 

25 

1909 

30 

35 

25 

25 

1910 

25 

26 

25 

25 

1911 

31 

35 

24 

25 

1912 

35 

35 

27 

25 

1913 

3 I 

31 

24 

2.4 

1914 

25 

25 

25 

31 

1915 

45 

45 

35 

35 

1916 

37 

34 

35 

25 


(omtiaual) 
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APPENDIX G 
TABLE G-12 (concluded) 


Exports 


Imports 


Calendar 

Tear^ 


1913 

Dollars 

(4) 


1917 3.5 2.6 3.2 ; 

1918 4.2 2.9 2.7 : 

1919 5.5 3.6 3.5 

1920 4.0 3.0 3.8 

1921 3.1 3.4 1.9 

1922 2.7 2.8 2.3 

1923 2.2 2.1 2.5 

1924 2.6 2.3 2.3 

925 2.5 2.2 2.7 

1926 2.0 2.1 2.6 

1927 2.1 2.2 2.0 

928 2.0 2.1 2.3 

1929 1.7 1.8 2.3 

1930 1.4 1.7 .7 

1931 1.2 1-8 

1932 1.3 2.4 1.3 

1933 1-4 2.2 1.4 

1934 1.2 1.6 1-1 

1935 1.2 1.8 I'J 

1936 1.0 .1 l-l 

1937 1.0 1.2 -8 

1938 1.1 ’I I'l 

1939 0.8 1.1 

1940 0.6 0.7 • 

1941 0.6 0.6 .5 

1942 1.0 0.8 . 

1943 1.6 3 

1944 1.5 -0 

1945 1.5 -1 I'l 

1946 1.7 \l 1.3 

1947 1.9 -4 

1948 1.5 \-\ {,3 

1949 .6 -4 j6 

111? 4 'i 

S li If 

^ in OQ 1*^ 

1953 1.0 0.9 ^ 

1954 1.0 12 

1955 1.0 -9 1.1 

1956 1.2 1.1 

1957 1.2 -4 1 0 

1958 1.0 -3 JO 

1959 1.0 0 9 

1960 1^2 

Source: 1889-1960, Column 1 : Table A-7, wL ^ J Table col 
Column 2: Tab e A-7, co . 2 lab ^ 

Column 3: Table A-7, col. 3 - Tab e u , 
Column 4: Table A-7, col. 4 ^ Table G-B, 

1869^8, See note Table ^ggO are calendar yeai^. 

» 1869-78 are years begmnmg July. lo/y 
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APPEyoJX c 

TABLE G-I3 

Mwn.TAcn:»Z3 Exports ajco I»«po*ts as a PzRCSJfTAcr or GNP, CtrRxurr ajco 
1913 DoLtJuts 


CaUris 

Exfjyrtt 

br-potU 

Currcrt 

DoCan 

(») 

1913 

Dotlan 

(2) 

Qmrat 

Dotlan 

(3) 

1913 

DoIIan 

(4) 

1879 

IB 

OB 

IB 

14 

1830 

08 

06 

IB 

IB 

1831 

10 

OB 

IB 

17 

1822 

10 

OB 

IB 

IB 

1823 

10 

08 

1 7 

17 

1824 

1 0 

07 

16 

IB 

|83j 

10 

07 

IB 

14 

1836 

OB 

07 

I 7 

IB 

tS37 

OS 

07 

7 7 

77 

lesa 

QB 

07 

IB 

IB 

1839 

1 0 

OB 

1 7 

1 7 

1890 

1 0 

OB 

IB 

IB 

1891 

I 0 

08 

1 4 

14 

1892 

OB 

OB 

IB 

14 

1893 

10 

OB 

I 4 

IB 

1894 

I I 

iO 

IB 

11 

1893 

I 1 

OB 

1 7 

IB 

18«*5 

IB 

1 1 

14 

IB 

1897 

IB 

IB 

IB 

IB 

1893 

IB 

14 

IB 

IB 

1899 

1 7 

IB 

IB 

10 

1900 

I 7 

14 

10 

10 

1901 

IB 

U 

1 0 

09 

1902 

IB 

IB 

1 1 

I I 

1003 

IB 

IB 

I 1 

10 

19(M 

16 

14 

1 0 

10 

I90j 

I 7 

16 

1 1 

10 

1906 

16 

IB 

1 1 

1 1 

1907 

IB 


IB 

1 1 

1903 

16 

IB 

IB 

IB 

1909 

IB 

14 

I 0 

I 1 

1910 

1 6 

16 

10 

1 I 

1911 

IB 

IB 

10 

10 

1912 

20 

21 

1 0 

1 1 

1913 

2 1 

21 

10 

10 

1914 

IB 

IB 

1 1 

IB 

1915 

3B 

36 

07 

OB 

1916 

5B 

4B 

07 

07 

1917 

4B 

44 

06 

07 

1918 

3 I 

30 

06 

OB 

1919 

3B 

3b 

06 

OB 

1920 

36 

36 

OB 

OB 

1921 

2B 

2B 

OB 

08 

1922 

IB 

21 

OB 

OB 

1923 

IB 

2l 

OB 

IB 


(cwrUrwd) 
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APPEKDIX G 
TABLE G-13 (concluded) 


Exports 


Imjtorts 


Calendar Current 1913 

Yidf Dollars Dollars 

(1) (2) 


Current 1913 

Dollars Dollars 

(3) (4) 


1924 

1.9 

1925 

2.1 

1926 

2.1 

1927 

2.2 

1928 

2.4 

1929 

2.6 

1930 

2.2 

1931 

1.6 

1932 

1.2 

1933 

1.2 

1934 

1.5 

1935 

1.6 

1936 

1.6 

1937 

2.0 

1938 

2.0 

1939 

2.0 

1940 

2.6 

1941 

3.1 

1942 

4.7 

1943 

7.3 

1944 

7.7 

1945 

4.3 

1946 

2.7 

1947 

4.1 

1948 

3.1 

1949 

2.9 

1950 

2.3 

1951 

3.0 

1952 

3.2 

1953 

3.6 

1954 

3.2 

1955 

2.8 

1956 

3.2 

1957 

3.2 

1958 

3.0 

1959 

2.6 

1960 

2.7 


2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

2.8 

3J2 

3.3 
2.9 

2.3 

1.7 

1.8 
2.2 
2.2 

2.3 
2.8 
2.9 

2.9 

3.4 

4.3 

6.1 

9.1 

8.6 

4.9 

3.9 

5.6 

4.2 

4.2 

3.4 

4.3 

4.7 

5.3 
4.7 

4.1 
4.6 

4.6 

4.2 

3.7 
3.9 


0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 


1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 
1.0 
0.8 
0.8 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.5 
0.5 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.9 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.5 
1.5 


Source: 1889-1960, Col. 1: Table A-8, col. o - 
Col. 2; Table A-9, col. o - 
Col. 3: Table A-10, col. 5 
Col. 4: Table A-H, col. 5 
1879-89, See note to Table G-8. 


Table G-8, col. 1. 
Table G-8, col. 2. 

- Table G-8, col. 3. 

- Table G-8, col. 4. 
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APPENDIX C 


TABLE G-14 


Ratio op U S Acjuculturai. Exports anb Imports to Farm Gross Product, 
C^IRRENT AND 1913 DOLLARS 


Calendar 

Tear* 

Ratta of Agnoelbiral Exportt 4? 

Farm Cross Prodixt 

Current Constant 

Dollars (1913) Dollars 

(1) p) 

Ralto of AgrKuhural Imports to 
Form Cross Produtl 

Current Constant 

Dollars (1913) Dollars 

(3) (4) 

1869 

125 

111 



1870 

147 

148 



1871 

153 

134 



1872 

178 

161 



1873 

199 

192 



1874 

164 

156 



1875 

174 

172 



1876 

183 

173 



1877 

233 

197 



1878 

261 

220 



1879 

289 

232 

116 

067 

1880 

271 

236 

112 

068 

1881 

238 

217 

no 

076 

1882 

176 

169 

102 

078 

1833 

199 

184 

102 

077 

1884 

185 

168 

098 

076 

1685 

194 

166 

108 

080 

1886 

215 

189 

122 

086 

1837 

203 

188 

121 

084 

1888 

173 

161 

lie 

088 

1889 

220 

192 

134 

083 

1690 

230 

209 

137 

089 

1891 

246 

219 

140 

097 

1892 

262 

242 

145 

102 

1893 

221 

214 

137 

095 

1894 

231 

225 

146 

098 

1895 

211 

204 

14B 

105 

1896 

272 

239 

135 

083 

1897 

262 

247 

137 

098 

1898 

277 

275 

104 

078 

1899 

245 

247 

128 

095 

1900 

253 

241 

115 

090 

1901 

247 

251 

113 

103 

1902 

202 

210 

III 

II2 

1903 

225 

210 

113 

105 

1904 

I6S 

177 

128 

115 

1905 

210 

212 

141 

116 

1906 

213 

205 

133 

112 

1907 

221 

213 

138 

119 

1908 

199 

202 

116 

114 

1909 

167 

172 

138 

149 

1910 

157 

148 

131 

132 

1911 

194 

194 

149 

136 

1912 

180 

193 

151 

143 

1913 

201 

201 

157 

157 

1914 

163 

160 

160 

167 

1915 

254 

230 

171 

169 

1916 

258 

226 

206 

196 


(cDQtinued) 
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APPENDIX G 
TABLE G— 14 (concluded) 


Calendar 

Tear^ 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Source 


Ratio of Agricultural Exports to 
Farm Gross Product 
Current Constant 

Dollars (1913) Dollars 

(1) (2) 


Ratio of Agricultural Imports to 
Farm Gross Product 
Current Constant 

Dollars (1913) Dollars 

(i) (4) 


, Cl. h Table A-7, cel. 1 + Table G-9 

STSb^lfA-'^S^ 

Col. 4: Table A-7, col. 4 4- Table G-9, col. 2. 

-78 are years beginning July. 1879-1960 are calendar years. 
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APFEADIX C 


TABLE G->5 

Ratio or MANurAcmttD to Acmcli.tl*»ai. Qua.vttty Indexes for 
Exports amt> Imports 


(1913 » 100) 


Ytar 

pMia tif Afanufattun^ to 
Agnadtural QuaiMj Iniextt 
Exports Imporu 

(0 <2) 

Tiar 

Ratio of StamifacbtTtd to 
Afpcoltural Quantity Indtxtt 
Exports Imports 

(0 (2) 


142 

1490 

1920 

1 837 

558 


117 

1927 

1921 

1050 

632 


184 

1 806 

1922 

I 101 

618 

1882 

227 

1882 

1923 

1,507 

7sl 


213 

1709 

1924 

1458 

742 


J07 

1 565 

1925 

1 743 

664 


^15 

1 387 

1926 

1 758 

726 

1886 

200 

1544 

1927 

1658 

746 

1^7 

209 

1719 

1928 

2 300 

739 


,234 

1666 

1929 

2 789 

771 

1889 

221 

1646 

1930 

2 579 

784 

1890 

216 

I 725 

1931 

1915 

679 

1891 

,207 

1251 

1932 

1 106 

605 

1892 

203 

1 368 

1933 

1 263 

569 

1893 

,264 

1 397 

1934 

2 130 

607 

1894 

255 

1062 

1935 

2 553 

,584 

1895 

284 

1472 

1936 

3 150 

678 

1896 

,260 

1385 

1937 

3694 

713 

1897 

281 

1 127 

1938 

3 099 

656 

1898 

286 

1 102 

1939 

3 959 

€28 

1899 

364 

998 

1940 

6 959 

472 

1900 

377 

1099 

1941 

10 876 

388 

1901 

369 

990 

1942 

11 796 

637 

1902 

453 

1080 

1943 

12 573 

790 

1903 

434 

1 161 

1944 

13 570 

726 

19W 

563 

957 

1945 

6 714 

850 

1905 

561 

] 049 

1946 

4 326 

632 

1906 

583 

1217 

1947 

6154 

582 

1907 

594 

1 271 

1948 

5 746 

664 

1908 

555 

1014 

1949 

4517 

672 

1909 

714 

1030 

1950 

4 577 

780 

1910 

920 

1 159 

1951 

5 178 

844 

1911 

884 

1084 

1952 

6653 

931 

1912 

888 

1 005 

1953 

8 792 

1012 

1913 

1000 

1000 

1954 

7 285 

1 175 

1914 

992 

950 

1955 

6 126 

1J25 

1915 

1,246 

641 

1956 

5 222 

1 561 

1916 

2 137 

,573 

I9a7 

4 813 

1692 

1917 

2 540 

495 

1958 

5017 

! 851 

1918 

1 591 

476 

1959 

4 429 

2250 

1919 

1337 

385 

1960 

3 772 

2 396 


Source Col 1 
Col.2 


Table A-2, col 6 — Table A-5, col 2 
Table A-4, col 6 — Table A-5, col 4 
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APPENDIX G 
TABLE G-16 

Ratio of U.S. Export to Import Quantity Indexes for Manufactured 
AND Agricultural Products 
(1913 = 100) 


Ratio of Export to Import 
Quantity Indexes 
Manufactured Agricultural 

Products Products Tear 

(1) (2) 


Ratio of Export to Import 
Quantity Indexes 
Manufactured Agricultural 
Products Products 

(1) (2) 


1879 

.259 

1880 

.165 

1881 

.226 

1882 

.205 

1883 

.233 

1884 

.229 

1885 

.252 

1886 

.221 

1887 

.212 

1888 

.201 

1889 

.241 

1890 

.228 

1891 

.291 

1892 

.273 

1893 

.331 

1894 

.429 

1895 

.293 

1896 

.424 

1897 

.491 

1898 

.713 

1899 

.739 

1900 

.718 

1901 

.706 

1902 

.610 

1903 

.586 

1904 

.709 

1905 

.761 

1906 

.685 

1907 

.650 

1908 

.757 

1909 

.626 

1910 

.692 

1911 

.906 

1912 

.927 

1913 

1.000 

1914 

.780 

1915 

2.063 

1916 

3.351 

1917 

3.228 

1918 

2.420 

1919 

2.856 


2.713 

1920 

2.712 

1921 

2.222 

1922 

1.694 

1923 

1.870 

1924 

1.729 

1925 

1.624 

1926 

1.707 

1927 

1.747 

1928 

1.427 

1929 

1.799 

1930 

1.819 

1931 

1.757 

1932 

1.846 

1933 

1.749 

1934 

1.789 

1935 

1.517 

1936 

2.255 

1937 

1.969 

1938 

2.745 

1939 

2.029 

1940 

2.092 

1941 

1.893 

1942 

1.453 

1943 

1.567 

1944 

1.204 

1945 

1.422 

1946 

1.430 

1947 

1.393 

1948 

1.382 

1949 

.903 

1950 

.872 

1951 

1.111 

1952 

1.050 

1953 

1.000 

1954 

.747 

1955 

1.061 

1956 

.898 

1957 

.629 

1958 

.724 

1959 

.822 

1960 


2.249 

.683 

1.450 

.872 

1.126 

.632 

1.065 

.531 

1.157 

.589 

1.372 

.523 

1.231 

.503 

1.329 

.533 

1.565 

J03 

1.464 

.404 

1.355 

.412 

1.163 

.412 

.927 

.507 

.966 

.435 

1.228 

.350 

1.175 

.269 

1.155 

.248 

1.347 

.260 

1.814 

.384 

1.887 

.300 

2.898 

.197 

4.105 

.146 

5.700 

.308 

6.495 

.408 

6.344 

.339 

3.439 

.436 

3.581 

.524 

5.624 

.532 

3.582 

.414 

3.547 

.528 

2.558 

.436 

3.158 

.515 

3.115 

.436 

3.384 

.389 

3.029 

.489 

2.371 

.513 

2.238 

.669 

2.099 

.738 

1.696 

.626 

1.201 

.610 

1.292 

.821 


Source; Col. 1: Table A— 2, col. 6 — 
Col. 2; Table A-5, col. 2 ri- 


Table A-4, col. 6. 
Table A-5, col. 4. 
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APPEADIX C 
TABLE C-17 


Ewjrts OF Mam.tactl*«s U K.PR»<SAjn>(iLA}mTYlNOExo and Relation 
OF TO UK. Qlantity Ltsexes 

(1913 « 100) 


Tier 

UJT InAexti Jar Exports of 
Fvashed Aienafactares 

Pnce Qoanuiy 

(1) (2> 

l/S Export Quantity Index os 

Per Cent efUK Quantity Index 
Fwuhrd 

Manulactures Tcxtila 

(3) (4) 

1879 

83 

464 

20.9 

28 4 

1880 

92 

513 

16 9 

22 6 

1881 

87 

57 0 

20 4 

25 7 

1882 

83 

57.8 

20 9 

245 

1883 

86 

588 

214 

243 

\m 

83 

594 

19.9 

22 7 

1885 

80 

56.5 

21 4 

305 

1886 

76 

589 

21 7 

32 7 

1887 

76 

61 8 

2ldl 

28 7 

1883 

77 

61 1 

20 3 

214 

1889 

77 

65B 

23 7 

206 

1890 

82 

657 

24.8 

224 

1891 

82 

616 

27 8 

308 

1892 

79 

588 

29 8 

310 

1893 

78 

573 

344 

33 1 

1894 

74 

590 

33 1 

375 

189o 

72 

644 

345 

375 

1896 

74 

67.5 

375 

495 

1897 

73 

648 

475 

555 

1893 

72 

65.2 

55 7 

625 

1899 

76 

687 

603 

74 4 

1900 

83 

647 

635 

576 

1901 

84 

64.9 

66 I 

74 7 

1902 

80 

686 

636 

897 

1903 

82 

693 

625 

76 4 

1904 

84 

705 

687 

83 6 

190o 

85 

770 

76 0 

120 4 

1906 

89 

820 

75 4 

867 

1907 

94 

869 

719 

52 0 

1903 

93 

776 

72 7 

67 0 

1909 

90 

797 

765 

810 

1910 

93 

88.9 

77 6 

70 2 

1911 

96 

91.8 

915 

889 

1912 

97 

968 

987 

1017 

1913 

100 

1000 

100 0 

lOOO 


Sources Col I y\emcTS^ote,BnltAOierieaj Trade Jrom J700 to tfu t930's,p 177 
CoL 2 IbtJ ,pp 153-lM Viluam ISlSpr’CesconvCTtedtoquantitymdac. 
CoL 3 TaWff A-2, col 6— Table G-1 7. col 2 
CoL 4 Table G-18, col 2 — Table G-18, coL 1 
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APPEKDIX G 


TABLE G-18 

U.S. AND U.K. Price and Quantity Indexes for Textile Exports 
(1913 = 100) 


rear 


1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


Quantily Index Price Index 


U.K. U.S. U.K. U.S. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 


64.0 

18.2 

71.3 

16.1 

77.9 

20.0 

75.5 

18.3 

75.8 

18.6 

77.0 

17.5 

73.9 

22.3 

79A 

26.0 

81.2 

23.3 

81.8 

17.5 

81.7 

16.8 

81.4 

18.2 

77.7 

23.9 

75.9 

23.5 

72.1 

23.9 

75.0 

28.4 

81.1 

30.4 

82.1 

40.4 

76.9 

42.5 

77.1 

48.0 

80.2 

59.7 

75.4 

43.4 

76.2 

56.9 

78.3 

70.2 

78.4 

59.9 

80.9 

67.6 

87.1 

104.9 

90.0 

78.0 

93.9 

48.8 

80.9 

54.2 

86.7 

70.2 

92.8 

65.1 

97.1 

86.3 

100.9 

102.6 

100.0 

100.0 


89.0 

122.8 

85.6 

115.8 

84.9 

121.4 

78.8 

114.0 

78.1 

106.2 

74.7 

95.7 

71.9 

94.2 

73.3 

97.0 

74.7 

103.8 

76.7 

108.1 

78.1 

104.0 

72.6 

95.4 

67.1 

90.7 

69.2 

93.1 

63.0 

84.9 

61.0 

78.9 

63.0 

81.2 

59.6 

73.7 

59.6 

70.0 

63.7 

72.8 

74.7 

85.6 

69.9 

79.5 

69.2 

80.6 

76.0 

81.3 

81.5 

88.3 

80.1 

89.6 

86.3 

95.0 

91.1 

103.3 

81.5 

90.6 

82.2 

86.6 

95.2 

95.7 

97.9 

94.3 

96.6 

92.8 

100.0 

100.0 


Source: Col. 1: Derived from Wemer Schlote, British Oierseas ra efr 

mO’s Table 15, p. 150. 

Col. 2: Table B-3, Export Class 121. Xumbcrs of British Export 

Col. 3: Derived from A. G. Silverman, “Monthly Index 
and Import Prices, 1880-1913,” Review of Economic Statistics, 19JU, p. 

Col. 4: Table B-1, Export Class 121. 
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Appendix H 

Jndtxts of Terms oj Trade and Other Price Ratios 


TABLE H-1 


Itoex or Ttxia or Trasc or the Ukited States. 
KBER CowMEECz Sexies, 167^1960 
(1913 = 100) 


Calendar 

Year 

Tams of 

Trade loda 

1879 

90.3 

1820 

897 

1881 

964 

1882 

SOB 

1883 

998 

1881 

J02J 

18^ 

103^ 

1886 

97.9 

1887 

94 I 

1883 

1010 

1839 

91 6 

1890 

91.2 

1891 

953 

1892 

92.6 

1893 

87.2 

1894 

844 

I89j 

90J 

1896 

830 

1897 

910 

1833 

904 

1899 

B37 

1900 

934 

1901 

96 I 

1902 

1007 

1903 

103 I 

1904 

1013 

1905 

924 

1906 

94S 

1907 

960 

1903 

1024 

1903 

1072 

1910 

107.9 

1911 

973 

1912 

946 

1913 

1000 

1914 

1043 

1915 

1081 


(asumued) 
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APPENDIX H 


TABLE H-1 (concluded) 
(1913 = 100) 


Calendar Terms of 

Year Trade Index 



Source: Table A-1, col. 1 -f- Table A-3, col. 1. 
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AFPE\DI\ it 


TABLE H 2 


or Twua or T*aos or to* V'fmo Statzs J879-J9I6 
Kszn AND NBLR CoMrAXtD 
(caintdar 1913 ^ 100) 


Ttar 

Trrms »f Ttadt Itultx 

NDER Krcpt 

(1) (2) 

1680 

91^ 

75 9 

168! 

92^ 

826 

1882 

97J 

89^ 

1883 

1010 

83 9 

1884 

1010 

9IB 

2883 

203 4 

92 6 

1886 

1008 

85 7 

1887 

964 

78 2 

1888 

95 6 

85 0 

1889 

97 7 

75 0 

1890 

89 5 

77 7 

1891 

93 4 

74 4 

1892 

9j7 

70 0 

1893 

906 

685 

1894 

85 i 

69 1 

1895 

87^ 

76 7 

1896 

900 

77 6 

1897 

897 

77 6 

1898 

927 

81 3 

1899 

879 

793 

1900 

91 2 

B$5 

1901 

958 

93 5 

1902 

998 

968 

1903 

101 7 

102 I 

1904 

1059 

102 7 

1905 

926 

83 3 

1906 

969 

91 7 

1907 

94 3 

93 7 

1908 

1010 

98 6 

1909 

1028 

103 5 

1910 

1088 

1084 

1911 

104 9 

98 t 

1912 

936 

86 9 

1913 

982 

98 1 

1914 

101 7 

102 1 

1915 

1058 

103 0 

1916 

1088 

108 1 


Source Column 1 
Column 2 


Table G-I, col 2 — cd 4 
Tabic G-1, col I — col 3 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-3 

Indexes of Terjis of Trade of Industrial Europe and the 
United Kingdom, 1870-1913 
(1913 = 100) 


Industrial Europe 



U.K. 


Including 

Excluding 

Year 

Imlah 

Schlote 

U.K. 

U.K. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1870 

88.0 

87 

101 

107 

1871 

94.1 

90 

104 

no 

1872 

97.2 

95 

106 

111 

1873 

100.9 

98 

106 

in 

1874 

97.4 

94 

104 

no 

1875 

96.0 

91 

102 

107 

1876 

90.7 

86 

98 

100 

1877 

84.8 

82 

97 

104 

1878 

88.1 

84 

98 

104 

1879 

87.5 

83 

98 

105 

1880 

86.1 

82 

96 

103 

1881 

83.2 

80 

94 

101 

1882 

85.7 

81 

95 

104 

1883 

84.8 

82 

96 

103 

1884 

86.0 

83 

96 

103 

1885 

88.2 

84 

96 

106 

1886 

89.8 

86 

98 

102 

1887 

91.6 

85 

97 

102 

1888 

88.0 

85 

99 

106 

1889 

88.6 

88 

99 

107 

1890 

93.9 

93 

100 

103 

1891 

92.4 

92 

101 

103 

1892 

92.1 

91 

100 

105 

1893 

94.1 

91 

102 

106 

1894 

95.9 

95 

102 

106 

1895 

95.4 

96 

103 

105 

1896 

95.4 

95 

103 

108 

1897 

94.7 

94 

103 

no 

1898 

94.1 

94 

104 

109 

1899 

96.6 

98 

106 

no 

1900 

103.3 

105 

107 

109 

1901 

101.6 

104 

107 

107 

1902 

98.2 

99 

104 

107 

1903 

96.7 

98 

104 

106 

1904 

97.5 

98 

104 

107 

1905 

96.9 

98 

103 

106 

1906 

98.5 

99 

104 

105 

1907 

98.9 

100 

103 

104 

1908 

98.7 

101 

106 

108 

1909 

94.1 

96 

101 

104 

1910 

92.9 

93 

99 

102 

1911 

96.9 

97 

100 

101 

1912 

1913 

96.8 

100.0 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Including U.K. but 
excluding intra- 
European trade 

(5) 


113 

113 

109 

109 

103 

107 

107 
106 

108 
103 
100 
101 
100 
100 


Source: Column 1: Albert H. Imlzh, Economic 

We converted Imlah’s terms of trade index from 1880 - 100 to laia iw. 
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APPBJfDIX H 


Notes to Table H-3 (continued) 

Column 2 Kindleberger, Terms ej Trade, p 12, as computed from Werner 
Schlote, Bntuh Outrstas Trade Jnm 1700 to the 1930 s, Oxford, 1952, pp 
176-177 

Columns 3 and 5 Kindleberger, Temu p 12 

Column 4 Table G-4, oil 2 — col 4 


TABLE H-4 

Indexes of Terms of Trade op Industrial Europe and the 
United Kingdom, 1920-60 
(1913 = 100) 


CALENDAR 

UK 

Board of 
Trade 
(1) 


INDUSTRIAL EUROPE 


Including U K 

Excluding U K 

(4) 

Unadjusted 

(2) 

Adjusted to Exclude 
Intra Europe Trade 

(3) 

1920 

126 

96 

96 

79 

1921 

141 

107 

108 

67 

1922 

132 

109 

110 

95 

1923 

129 

113 

114 

104 

1924 

123 

112 

113 

105 

1925 

119 

106 

108 

98 

1926 

122 

107 

109 

98 

1927 

121 

107 

109 

100 

1928 

118 

106 

108 

99 

1929 

119 

106 

109 

100 

1930 

129 

115 

119 

107 

193) 

143 

124 

129 

112 

1932 

142 

130 

136 

124 

1933 

149 

131 

138 

122 

1934 

142 

129 

137 

124 

1933 

140 

127 

135 

120 

1936 

133 

121 

130 

113 

1937 

131 

115 

124 

106 

1938 

143 

124 

134 

114 

1946 

133 




1947 

123 

123 

125 


1948 

121 

116 

118 

114 

1949 

124 

115 

118 

110 

1950 

U4 

103 

106 

93 

1951 

101 

98 

102 

96 

1952 

108 

105 

109 

104 

1953 

114 




1954 

114 




1955 

113 




1956 

115 




1957 

118 




1958 

127 




1959 

126 




1960 

128 





Source Column 1, 1920-51 Kindleberger, Terms of Trade, p 13 
1952-60 Table G-3, col I — col 2 
Columns 2 and 3 Kindlebei^r, , p 13 
Column 4 Table G-5, col 2 — co! 4 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-5 

Relation of U.S. to U.K. and Continental Industrial 
Europe Export Prices, 1870-1913 
(1913 = 100) 



Source: Column I: Table A— 1, col. 1 
Column 2: Table A-1, col. 1 
Column 3: Table A-1, col. 1 
Column 4: Table A-1, col. 1 


Table G-2, col. 1. 
Table G-2, col. 2. 
Table G— 4, col. 1. 
Table G-4, col. 2. 
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AFfEJkDJX H 
TABLE H-6 


RnxTio^ or to U K. am* CosirrexTAi. I-racsiwAi. Eckope 
EatPOBT Pucxi, 1920-60 
(I9\3 = 100) 


CALCTOA* 

TZAa 

La. uporr raia mm as % or ecpokt price mm pdr 
Ixicftrul Eanf* 

VK 

BoaM of lachtrfmg Excluding 

Trade UK. UK. 

0> (2) P) 

1920 

861 

123 7 

1535 

1921 

735 

122.1 

1815 

1922 

790 

1075 

130 7 

1923 

837 

1045 

118.6 

1924 

875 

1035 

1145 

1925 

837 

1025 

116 1 

1926 

814 

1015 

1154 

1927 

795 

95 4 

1061 

1928 

831 

990 

1095 

1929 

845 

1005 

1115 

1930 

785 

954 

1064 

1931 

726 

87 1 

975 

1932 

875 

935 

965 

1933 

74 7 

830 

874 

1934 

735 

795 

825 

1935 

755 

825 

855 

1936 

74 6 

846 

907 

1937 

737 

865 

954 

1933 

675 

804 

890 

1948 

695 

765 

804 

1949 

676 

771 

835 

1950 

835 

907 

944 

1931 

815 

844 

861 

1952 

775 

81 7 

845 

1953 

795 



1954 

795 



1955 

735 



1956 

736 



1957 

776 



1953 

777 



1959 

735 



1960 

785 




SoT -pf-F. Colinno 1. TaWe A— 1, ooL 1 — TaWe G-3, coL 1 
Cohnsn 2 Table A-I, coL 1 — Table G-5, coL 1 
Colusio 3 Table A-I, cxi I - Table G-5, coL 2. 






APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-7 


Rei-ation of U.S. to U.K. and Continental Industrial 
Europe Import Prices, 1879-1913 
(1913 = 100) 



IMPORT PRICE INDEX AS 

% or IMPORT PRICE INDEX FOR 

CALENDAR 

U.K. 


Industrial 

Eurcpf 

YEAR 

Imlah 

Schlote 

Including U.K. 

Excluding U.K. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1879 

90.1 

100.4 

99.4 

98.5 

1880 

94.3 

105.7 

105.7 

105.7 

1881 

90.7 

101.6 

100.7 

99.7 

1882 

92.1 

103.1 

103.1 

103.1 

1883 

88.6 

98.8 

99.8 

99.8 

1884 

87.4 

97.3 

98.4 

99.4 

1885 

85.7 

95.3 

97.4 

98.5 

1886 

91.1 

101.7 

100.6 

99.4 

1887 

96.7 

105.7 

104.5 

103.3 

1888 

91.5 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

1889 

95.4 

105.5 

104.3 

104.3 

1890 

96.1 

105.9 

103.6 

102.4 

1891 

94.2 

103.4 

103.4 

103.4 

1892 

94.4 

102.8 

104.0 

105.2 

1893 

100.5 

108.2 

109.5 

109.5 

1894 

97.9 

107.1 

107.1 

107.1 

1895 

96.4 

106.0 

103.2 

101.9 

1896 

97.0 

104.8 

103.5 

103.5 

1897 

91.6 

98.6 

97.3 

97.3 

1898 

90.6 

98.3 

95.8 

94.6 

1899 

95.5 

103.2 

99.4 

97.0 

1900 

94.7 

102.0 

99.7 

98.5 

1901 

93.2 

100.7 

99.5 

98.3 

1902 

92.3 

98.5 

97.3 

96.2 

1903 

94.7 

100.0 

98.8 

y/.y 

1904 

96.3 

100.9 

99.8 

99.8 

1905 

101.3 

105.3 

103.0 

101.8 

1906 

101.5 

105.2 

102.9 

101.8 

1907 

101.7 

105.5 

104.4 

103.3 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

93.7 

92.8 

94.4 

98.4 

101.5 

100.0 

97.8 

95.7 

95.6 

99.1 

103.1 

100.0 

97.8 

95.7 

98.5 

99.1 

102.0 

100.0 

97.8 

95.7 

100.6 

99.1 

101.0 

100.0 


Source: 


Column 1 : Table A-3, col. 
Column 2: Tabic A— 3, col. 
Column 3: Table A— 3, col. 
Column 4: Table A-3, col. 


1 ^ Table G-2, col. 3. 
1 - Table G-2, col. 4. 
1 ^ Table G-4, col. 3. 
1 Table G-4, col. 4. 
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APPE}*DIX H 
TABLE H-B 


Reiattov or to U K. ajsd CovirsofTAt Isdcstsjal 
Ecxopk IiffOBT P»a3, 1920-60 
(1913 — 100) 


CA DcrasT mo. Etuu. as % or oircxt pua cs)ex for 
JnitStral 


CUXXDAX 

YEAR Boanl of Trade Fncfoding U Excltidicg UJC. 

(1) (2) (3) 


1920 


1024 

IIIB 

117.2 

1921 


82^ 

914 

96J 

1922 


S67 

372 

1031 

1923 


97 6 

107 1 

1093 

1924 


947 

101.9 

105 0 

1925 


94^ 

102.9 

103.3 

1926 


lOOO 

109.2 

114.5 

1927 


97 J3 

1030 

106 4 

1928 


93^ 

lOO 1 

103.3 

1929 


89^ 

97 6 

99$ 

1930 


84^ 

903 

939 

1931 


87J 

904 

914 

1932 


934 

920 

906 

1933 


&0B 

78 7 

777 

1934 


734 

727 

727 

193» 


77i 

736 

72£ 

193$ 


760 

760 

760 

1937 


77j 

776 

791 

1933 


72Ji 

74.5 

760 

1943 


74.5 

790 

81.5 

1^9 


733 

80j 

82.8 

I9:>0 


97J 

97.3 

944 

1971 


9IB 

92 1 

92.5 

1932 


83.7 

916 

931 

1973 


92.8 



19j4 


964 



1975 


93.2 



197$ 


313 



197? 


313 



1973 


94.8 



1979 


94J 



1960 


94.8 



Source 

Column 1 

Tabl- A-3, coL 1 

1 — Table G-3 coL 2 



Uoiumn 'i 

Table A-3, eoL 1 

1 — Table G-5, coL 3 



Column 'J 

Tabic A-3, col 1 

1 - Table G-5, eo! 4 
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APPEHmX H 
TABCE H-9 

Relation of U.S. Manufactured to Agricultural Product Prices, 1879-1960 

(1913 = 100) 



Manufactured Export 

Manufactured Import 


Price Index 

as % of 

Price Index 

01 “.'o cf 


Agricultural 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 

Calendar 

Export Price 

Import Price 

Export Price 

Import Price 

Tear 

Index 

Index 

Index 

Index 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 















APPENDIX N 


TABLE H-9 (concluded) 


Calendar 

Tear 

Manufaetuttd Export 

Prvt Index oi % of 
Agncultural Agnculcuial 

Export Pnce Impwt Price 

Index Index 

(1) (2) 

Manufactured Import 

Pnce Index as % of 
Agncultural Agncultural 

Export Price Import Pnce 

Index Index 

(3) (4) 

1923 

79 1 

104 6 

85 8 

1134 

1924 

75 7 

1104 

80 4 

1171 

1925 

73 8 

100 3 

84 1 

114 3 

1926 

90 0 

103 6 

97 6 

1124 

1927 

84 1 

104 3 

96 7 

1199 

1928 

78 3 

107 6 

95 6 

1314 

1929 

79 5 

1167 

88 9 

130 6 

1930 

914 

1410 

95 8 

147 8 

1931 

1047 

1613 

1169 

180 0 

1932 

125 1 

190 8 

1242 

189 4 

1933 

103 1 

174 9 

101 7 

172 5 

1934 

825 

164 0 

79 3 

1578 

1935 

768 

1549 

71 7 

144 6 

1936 

76 4 

136 5 

69 0 

123 4 

1937 

81 5 

1232 

73 0 

1104 

1938 

88 4 

1554 

85 7 

150 7 

1939 

95 6 

145 6 

91 9 

139 9 

1940 

96 1 

152 9 

95 4 

151 7 

1941 

689 

1469 

$87 

146 4 

1942 

60 4 

1414 

54 5 

127 7 

1943 

53 5 

1398 

481 

125 7 

1944 

56 0 

1481 

47 4 

125 4 

1945 

609 

143 5 

53 7 

126 4 

1946 

54 7 

1112 

63 7 

129 5 

1947 

52 2 

1098 

65 0 

136 7 

1948 

52 6 

1090 

67 3 

1393 

1949 

60 3 

1098 

78 1 

142 4 

1950 

64 7 

63 3 

84 2 

108 3 

1951 

596 

70 3 

82 3 

97 1 

1952 

60S 

820 

819 

UlO 

1953 

643 

87 5 

84 9 

1155 

1954 

64 2 

78 6 

86 0 

105 3 

1955 

69 6 

849 

90 2 

109 9 

1956 

75 0 

919 

948 

116 1 

1957 

80 6 

966 

97 5 

1170 

1958 

83 8 

103 0 

98 3 

120 8 

1959 

88 8 

1091 

101 5 

1249 

I960 

93 1 

1114 

106 8 

127 9 


Source 


Column I Table A-1, col 6 — TaWe A-5, col 1 
Column 2 Tabic A-1, col 6 — Tbble A-5, col 3 
Column 5 Table A-3, col 6 — Table A-5, col 1 
Column 4 Table A-3, col 6 — Table A-5, col 3 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-10 

Relation of U.S. Manufactured Export to Primary Import Prices, by 
Economic Class, 1879-1960 
(1913 = 100) 


Calendar 

Tear 


U.S. Manu/attured Export Price Index as % of 
Import Price Index for 

Crude Manufactured Crude Semi- 

Foodstuffs Foodstufls Materials manufactures 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1879 

104.4 

1880 

107.4 

1881 

111.0 

1882 

117.2 

1883 

128.8 

1884 

128.1 

1885 

130.8 

1886 

124.9 

1887 

89.2 

1888 

102.3 

1889 

94.9 

1890 

84.4 

1891 

81.7 

1892 

80.7 

1893 

70.2 

1894 

71.4 

1895 

81.9 

1896 

97.3 

1897 

107.7 

1898 

120.8 

1899 

136.0 

1900 

135.7 

1901 

142.5 

1902 

138.4 

1903 

147.0 

1904 

135.3 

1905 

127.4 

1906 

128.5 

1907 

130.7 

1908 

138.0 

1909 

137.0 

1910 

122.0 

1911 

101.1 

1912 

93.5 

1913 

100.0 

1914 

103.5 

1915 

112.2 

1916 

132.3 

1917 

141.0 

1918 

153.6 

1919 

109.4 

1920 

118.8 

1921 

162.1 


90.1 

125.5 

83.4 

127.1 

79.2 

125.6 

77.3 

118.0 

83.5 

125.7 

104.9 

133.1 

110.0 

136.5 

101.5 

129.0 

108.7 

123.7 

100.7 

136.4 

81.1 

128.6 

92.1 

127.0 

86.4 

129.3 

81.5 

122.6 

71.1 

115.1 

80.6 

119.7 

113.3 

130.6 

102.7 

136.3 

104.0 

123.4 

89.2 

108.4 

91.1 

108.5 

97.5 

112.8 

98.1 

114.9 

116.8 

113.3 

112.1 

111.8 

105.4 

110.8 

83.5 

101.1 

100.4 

96.8 

100.4 

96.2 

95.0 

112.0 

93.4 

102.2 

86.7 

94.2 

87.1 

95.6 

81.7 

96.8 

100.0 

100.0 

85.2 

101.6 

70.6 

112.5 

75.8 

115.5 

76.4 

107.6 

78.4 

115.2 

68.2 

107.9 

41.9 

110.4 

91.6 

164.2 


(continued) 
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152.9 

145,3 

148.9 

145.2 

150.7 

152.7 

160.9 

149.1 

147.8 

159.6 

147.2 

138.6 

135.0 

126.8 

118.0 

125.8 

144.2 

149.2 

139.0 

135.9 

123.0 

119.6 

114.3 

117.5 

119.3 

118.5 

110.7 

100.1 

99.1 

119.8 

120.0 

115.2 

105.6 

100.3 

100.0 

101.1 

101.1 

102.0 

93.8 

94.1 

95.2 

96.8 

121.4 


APPENDIX H 
TABLE H lO (concluded) 


Calendar 

Tear 


US Marm/actared Export Price Index a 
Import Price Index for 


Crude 

Foodstuib 

(1) 

Klanulactured 

FoodstuBs 

(2) 

Crude 

\laienals 

(3) 

Semi 

TOanufactum 

(4) 

1922 

124 8 

107 0 

129B 

1100 

r^s 

124 4 

666 

in.3 

1003 

1924 

103.5 

733 

1134 

1023 

1925 

836 

1068 

93.2 

1003 

1926 

867 

1147 

94J 

1003 

1927 

839 

876 

101 9 

913 

1928 

76 6 

974 

1104 

943 

1929 

80B 

1126 

1177 

914 

1930 

194 4 

1299 

I41J 

1013 

1931 

1074 

1157 

167 4 

1023 

1932 

1157 

128.3 

215.5 

1173 

1933 

1197 

1166 

197J 

1033 

1934 

1144 

114 0 

1B06 

963 

1935 

I23J 

104 3 

171 t 

973 

1936 

1194 

97.2 

1474 

976 

1937 

103 6 

100.3 

1300 

91 I 

1933 

128.3 

1133 

1533 

993 

1939 

1299 

1146 

138 6 

983 

1940 

1468 

1296 

1377 

964 

1941 

123 6 

1230 

136 6 

947 

1942 

1136 

IIU 

1482 

1053 

1913 

1169 

1 15.2 

1495 

1133 

1944 

123 8 

1320 

163 7 

1286 

1945 

119.2 

124 0 

1563 

1262 

1946 

826 

946 

135 1 

990 

1947 

638 

90 

1423 

913 

1948 

659 

937 

134 1 

847 

1949 

65 1 

936 

1333 

683 

19j0 

46.2 

905 

118.9 

883 

1951 

45 4 

92J 

901 

72 7 

19:>2 

45J 

92.2 

1093 

77 5 

1933 

45J 

93 7 

123 2 

823 

1934 

37 5 

940 

124 7 

830 

1935 

44J 

96.2 

120 0 

7ao 

1936 

480 

996 

122 3 

766 

1937 

51.9 

lOU 

1253 

823 

1938 

55 7 

1041 

1368 

923 

1939 

644 

I06E 

1393 

943 

1960 

666 

1106 

1363 

933 


SouKCE Table A 1 coL 6 — > Table A 3 cols. 2 3 4 and 5 
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APPE.S'DIX H 
TABLE H-11 

Relation of U.S. Manufactured Export to Ppjmary Export Ppjcr.% m- 
Economic Class, 1879-1950 
(1913 = 100) 


U.S. Mamfactmd Export Price Index as % cf 
Export Price Index for 


Calendar 

Crude 

Manufactured 

Crude 

Semi- 

Tear 

Foodstufis 

Foodstufis 

Materials 

manufactures 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1879 

127.5 

155.5 

148.9 

150.4 

1880 

137.5 

152.9 

148.1 

15U 

1881 

121.3 

127.9 

143.8 

1355 

1882 

112.9 

115.4 

139.6 

132.6 

1883 

116.9 

122.2 

148.4 

134.1 

1884 

133.5 

132.6 

146.8 

141.6 

1885 

134.9 

142.8 

144.0 

138.0 

1886 

135.2 

142.9 

145.5 

135.4 

1887 

129.7 

139.1 

142.4 

129.1 

1888 

128.7 

136.4 

142.0 

130.9 

1889 

141.3 

139.1 

137.7 

130.3 

1890 

135.9 

141.8 

133.0 

126.5 

1891 

100.0 

130.8 

135.4 

122.8 

1892 

105.8 

118.1 

135.4 

116.6 

1893 

111.7 

101.6 

131.0 

121.2 

1894 

120.9 

110.5 

148.3 

121.1 

1895 

131.5 

131.5 

161.2 

1275 

1896 

152.2 

152.4 

158.7 

138.1 

1897 

123.2 

136.0 

162.2 

126.6 

1898 

107.4 

121.5 

168.9 

117.3 

1899 

123.4 

135.0 

163.9 

106.4 

1900 

132.9 

138.7 

137.0 

1105 

1901 

121.7 

123.9 

138.7 

1095 

1902 

114.6 

112.2 

136.0 

112.6 

1903 

121.5 

120.9 

122.1 

113.3 

1904 

1905 

123.0 

114.7 

127.0 

124.8 

117.2 

125.0 

115.0 

101.0 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

119.3 

107.6 

100.7 

93.5 
100.0 

97.5 

93.3 
100.0 

82.4 

75.4 

90.6 
70.0 

72.3 
72.2 

73.7 

105.3 

120.8 

118.2 

114.3 
103.9 

92.0 

102.4 
100.2 

100.0 

91.3 
94.7 

110.3 
88.2 
79.2 
73.5 
91.0 

120.3 

116.3 
116.9 
1255 
106.6 

91.1 

105.1 
108.8 
100.0 

107.3 

117.3 

113.1 

90.2 

77.2 

72.3 

69.3 
104.8 

92.1 

93.0 
103.8 

107.0 
105.7 
102.5 

90.9 

100.0 

96.6 
89.1 
83.5 

75.8 

83.7 
37.4 

93.9 
1145 


(continued) 
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APPEJiDJX H 


TABLE H-n (concluded) 


Calendar 

Tear 

IJS Manafaeturtd Export Prut Index as %«/ 

Expert Prut Index for 

Crude 

Foods 

(I) 

bbuiuTactured 

Foodstuflis 

(Z) 

Crude 

Materials 

(3) 

manufactures 

(4) 

1922 

1082 

114 1 

78 0 

1036 

1923 

1061 

1110 

63 8 

991 

1924 

900 

108 7 

67^ 

1019 

1925 

78 7 

928 

75 7 

98J 

1926 

916 

965 

976 

991 

1927 

830 

95 3 

91 I 

93 1 

1928 

87 3 

968 

78 6 

94^ 

1929 

90J 

961 

806 

88J 

1930 

960 

100:2 

990 

971 

1931 

1113 

102 8 

1170 

9a 7 

1932 

1186 

122 s 

1260 

105 3 

1933 

114 9 

IIU 

1022 

97 0 

1934 

107 1 

1070 

642 

921 

1935 

103 9 

927 

84^ 

941 

1936 

1001 

919 

83 5 

839 

1937 

969 

902 

895 

77 2 

1938 

1176 

103^ 

1003 

867 

1939 

1388 

1100 

1004 

83 9 

194Q 

129 9 

1(61 

1028 

67 3 

1941 

1144 

1020 

92 1 

82J 

1942 

1168 

901 

97J 

933 

1943 

104 6 

940 

981 

1009 

1944 

107 6 

97 3 

1101 

1144 

1943 

98 0 

980 

107 7 

1156 

1946 

78 0 

63^ 

833 

97 4 

1947 

79S 

78 7 

83 9 

884 

1948 

81 7 

816 

788 

866 

1949 

634 

97^ 

78 4 

873 

19j0 

998 

1123 

73 7 

87 0 

1951 

995 

993 

666 

78 2 

1952 

926 

1061 

73 7 

80J 

1953 

994 

103 7 

78 6 

826 

1954 

109^ 

1023 

76^ 

82 1 

1935 

nsj 

1138 

77 3 

78 5 

1956 

119^ 

1219 

814 

73 8 

1957 

128 0 

124 4 

85 8 

801 

1958 

1309 

124 4 

889 

91 1 

1959 

135:2 

137 5 

941 

904 

1960 

138 3 

142^ 

97 0 

920 


Souiuz TaWeA-I.col 6 -- Table A-l,o»ti 2,3.4,and5 
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APPEKDIX H 
TABLE H-12 

Relation of U.S. Manufactured Import to Primary Export Prices, by 
Economic Class, 1879-1960 
(1913 = 100) 

U.S. Manufaclured Import Price Index as % of 
Export Price Index for 


Calendar 

Tear 


Crude Manufactured Crude Semi- 

FoodstuRs Foodstuffs Materials mmiufacturcs 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 

ms 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


109.8 

134.0 

109.4 

121.7 

100.3 

105.7 

94.9 

97.0 

97.5 

101.9 

104.9 

104.2 

106.0 

112.1 

108.4 

114.5 

107.0 

114.7 

98.7 

104.7 

116.0 

114.2 

112.5 

117.4 

85.8 

112.3 

97.7 

109.1 

108.6 

98.8 

118.6 

108.4 

115.5 

115.5 

127.7 

127.9 

111.0 

122.5 

103.3 

116.8 

113.1 

123.8 

117.5 

122.6 

114.5 

116.6 

106.0 

103.7 

107.6 

107.1 

109.2 

112.7 

109.3 

119.0 

114.1 

115.5 

102.2 

112.3 

90.6 

102.8 

82.8 

92.1 

87.6 

80.6 

92.1 

96.7 

91.6 

98.4 

100.0 

100.0 

79.2 

87.8 

67.5 

84.8 

77.8 

94.8 

63.4 

79.8 

76.8 

84.1 

80.8 

82.2 

83.3 

102.9 

105.7 

120.9 


(continued) 
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128.3 

129.6 

117.9 

120.5 

118.9 

112.1 

117.3 

111.4 

123.8 

111.9 

115.4 

111.2 

113.1 

108.4 

116.7 

108.6 

117.4 

106.4 

109.0 

100.5 

113.0 

107.0 

110.1 

104.7 

116.2 

105.4 

125.1 

107.8 

127.4 

117.8 

145.4 

118.8 

141.6 

112.0 

133.1 

115.8 

146.2 

114.1 

162.4 

112.8 

150.3 

97.5 

121.1 

97.7 

130.5 

103.0 

125.8 

104.1 

108.1 

100.3 

104.0 

102.1 

119.2 

96.3 

111.2 

88.0 

111.1 

88.4 

113.3 

97.8 

94.4 

94.8 

79.8 

92.6 

99.2 

96.8 

106.8 

95.1 

100.0 

100.0 

103.2 

92.9 

105.0 

79.8 

97.1 

71.7 

81.6 

68.6 

81.9 

88.8 

80.9 

97.8 

78.3 

105.2 

105.2 

114.7 




APPENDIX H 


TABLE H-12 (coodudcd) 


Calendar 

Tear 

ILS Import Prut Index as ' 

Export Prut Index far 

Ve ef 

Crude 

FoodstuHi 

(1) 

ManuCaetured 

FoodstuBs 

(2) 

Crude 

Matcnals 

(3) 

jnanufacturea 

(4) 

1922 

1174 

1237 

846 

1177 

1923 

115 1 

1204 

693 

1074 

1924 

953 

1153 

71 6 

108 1 

1925 

897 

1053 

863 

1120 

1926 

994 

104 7 

105 8 

1074 

1927 

953 

1096 

1047 

1093 

1928 

1066 

1183 

960 

1154 

1929 

1013 

1076 

903 

991 

1930 

1007 

1050 

1033 

10! 8 

1931 

1243 

U47 

1306 

1063 

1932 

1178 

1219 

125 I 

1046 

1933 

1133 

J09 7 

joas 

9# 6 

1931 

103 1 

1029 

810 

833 

1933 

963 

863 

786 

873 

1936 

903 

830 

753 

803 

1937 

868 

803 

803 

691 

1938 

114 1 

100 7 

973 

841 

1939 

1333 

I0a7 

963 

823 

19W 

1289 

1153 

1020 

866 

1911 

114 1 

101 7 

91 8 

823 

1942 

1053 

814 

£81 

843 

1943 

943 

843 

8a2 

903 

1914 

91 1 

824 

933 

968 

1943 

864 

864 

943 

1013 

1946 

903 

969 

970 

1134 

1947 

990 

973 

1045 

1101 

1948 

1043 

1014 

993 

1103 

1949 

1146 

126 3 

1016 

113 1 

1950 

1293 

146.1 

953 

1133 

1951 

1374 

137 1 

943 

1080 

1952 

125 4 

143 6 

998 

1086 

1953 

131 1 

136 9 

1033 

1093 

1954 

146 6 

1369 

1023 

1093 

1955 

149 3 

1473 

1003 

1017 

1956 

1507 

154 0 

1029 

933 

1957 

1543 

1506 

1039 

97 0 

1958 

153 6 

1460 

1043 

1068 

1959 

154 7 

1573 

107 7 

103 5 

1960 

1588 

1636 

1114 

105 6 


Souscz TaMe A-3, erf. 6 — Table A-1, erfj. 2, 3, 4, aod 3 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-13 

Relation of U.S. Manufactured Import to Primary Import Prices, by 
Economc Class, 1879-1960 
(1913 = 100) 


U.S. Manufaclmed Import Price Index as % of 
Import Price Index for 

Crude Manufactured Crude Semi- 

Foodstuffs Foodstuffs Materials manufactures 

(I) (2) (3) (4) 


Calendar 

Tear 











JPPE/^DIX H 


(TABLE H-t3 (concluded) 


CokndoT 

Tear 


US Martufaetured Import Price Index oi^/„of 

Import Pria Index for 

Crude Manufactured 

Foodstufls Foodstuffs 

(I) <2) 

Crude 

Klatenals 

(3) 

manufactures 

(4) 

1923 

134 9 

72 2 

120 7 

1087 

1924 

109 9 

77 8 

1204 

1088 

1925 

97 8 

121 7 

106J 

1143 

1926 

940 

1244 

102.5 

108 7 

1927 

965 

100 7 

1171 

105 2 

1928 

93 6 

1189 

1348 

115 8 

1929 

90^ 

1260 

13IB 

102.3 

1930 

1095 

1362 

1484 

1069 

1931 

1197 

1291 

186 8 

114 5 

1932 

1149 

127 4 

214 0 

1163 

1933 

118 1 

1150 

1946 

103 8 

1934 

110 1 

1096 

173 8 

928 

1935 

list 

97 3 

159 7 

909 

1936 

1079 

878 

1332 

88.2 

1937 

946 

899 

1165 

816 

1938 

124 4 

1099 

14B7 

965 

1939 

1249 

ItOl 

133 1 

946 

1940 

1456 

128 6 

136 6 

95 6 

1941 

123 3 

1227 

1362 

944 

1942 

1026 

1005 

133 6 

95.3 

1913 

105 1 

1036 

1344 

1019 

1944 

1048 

1117 

138 6 

108 8 

1945 

105 0 

1093 

137 7 

M1.2 

1946 

962 

1103 

157 3 

115J 

1947 

85.6 

1123 

177.2 

113.6 

1916 

842 

1198 

1714 

1083 

1949 

843 

1214 

172 7 

1151 

19a0 

60 1 

1177 

154 7 

115.2 

19al 

62 7 

1274 

124J 

107 3 

1952 

61.5 

1248 

1488 

1048 

1953 

600 

1236 

162 6 

108.5 

1954 

50 2 

125 9 

167 0 

111 1 

1955 

57 4 

124 6 

155 5 

101 I 

1956 

606 

1259 

154 5 

969 

1957 

62 8 

122 7 

152 4 

1003 

1938 

65.3 

1221 

160 5 

1082 

1959 

73 7 

122 2 

159 2 

107 8 

1960 

76 5 

127 0 

157 2 

107 7 


Source Table A-3, coL 6 — Table A-3, cob 2, 3, 4, and 5 
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APPENDIX H 


TABLE H-14 


Relatic5s or XJ.S. actcssd to iotai, Ex?o?-~ ako Ikpost Pk-tce 

Ijoexes. 1379-1950 
(1913 = iOO; 


Cyrrirr 

Tear 


1879 

1880 

1831 

1832 

1883 

1884 

1885 
1^5 
1SS7 
1^ 
1839 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 
1895 
1897 
1893 
18 M 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 
1903 
19(» 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Price IrAex for 

Experts 

cs % cj Price L-jUxfy 

Total 

Tcxa! 

Exports 

Iisports 

129.0 

1162 

130.4 

117.1 

120.2 

U33 

1152 

1139 

120.1 

119.6 

1252 

1282 

1269 

131.7 

127.2 

124.6 

124.1 

116.7 

123.6 

1249 

124.1 

113.6 

122.3 

112.0 

114.1 

109.0 

112.1 

103.8 

103.5 

94.6 

116.3 

932 

127.3 

115.0 

1362 

120.0 

1272 

116.1 

120.8 

1(9.1 

1249 

110.8 

122.1 

114.1 

118.6 

114.0 

1152 

1162 

1142 

117.7 

113.7 

1152 

1129 

1042 

1032 

103.0 

107.4 

103.0 

1112 

1142 

1032 

110.7 

95.7 

1042 

102.1 

99.4 

101.8 

952 

100.0 

m.o 

93.5 

1(X).6 

95.0 

103.8 

95.4 

103.7 

85.0 

1032 

822 

1052 

809 

95.4 

85.0 

902 

104.1 

1309 

95.8 

1152 

889 

100.4 


PEa I-.iexf. 

c/PeS I-Jez 

Total 

Total 

Experts 

IinptTts 

iii.i 

tr*0.4 

103.8 

932 

99.4 

95.S 

952 

93.7 

IC02 

93.8 

93.5 

100.7 

99.7 

103.4 

102.0 

OOQ 

1022 

952 

943 

952 

1019 

932 

101-6 

91.~ 

93.0 

93.6 

1032 

959 

1052 

92.0 

1 14.0 

952 

111.8 

101.0 

114 A 

1C0.6 

1149 

104.6 

116.1 

104.9 

1142 

101.5 

1079 

!C»2 

ni.5 

1072 

IC6.8 

1072 

1012 

104.3 

1009 

1022 

107.6 

99-4 

103.7 

93.4 

102.0 

97.9 

103.3 

1^7 

913 

93.1 

&4.7 

91.4 

952 

939 

cn Q 

942 

JOO.O 

103.0 

922 

95.8 

359 

92J9 

S2.8 

932 

76.9 

93.7 

Zl.A 

111.7 

932 

1072 

95.1 

102.0 

1042 

5312 

1039 

124.9 

95.4 

1039 


(OKtlliUcd) 
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APPESDIX H 
TABIE H 14 (coaciuded) 


CalenJar 

Ttar 

/Via Index for Mae^actaied ExporU 
« % »fPna Index Jof 

Total Total 

Export* Import* 

Prue Index far Manufactured 
Imparts asy^ef Price Index for 
Total Total 

'Exports Imports 

1924 

89J 

1015 

9d0 

107 6 

192o 

89^ 

945 

102 0 

107 7 

1926 

974 

965 

103 6 

104 7 

1927 

944 

945 

1035 

1085 

1928 

90^ 

9j6 

nio 

1167 

1929 

909 

101 7 

1015 

1135 

1930 

97^ 

1175 

1015 

1235 

1931 

lOlJ 

1215 

1135 

135 0 

1932 

1065 

141 6 

1065 

140 6 

1933 

974 

1335 

961 

132 1 

1934 

905 

1280 

871 

123 1 

193o 

895 

1265 

835 

1175 

1936 

837 

1195 

80 1 

1085 

1937 

875 

112 1 

78 7 

1004 

1933 

935 

124 7 

904 

1205 

1939 

945 

(205 

905 

1165 

1940 

945 

1220 

940 

1210 

1941 

920 

1185 

917 

1185 

1942 

925 

123 0 

835 

1125 

1943 

935 

1286 

845 

I1S6 

(944 

935 

1404 

815 

1188 

1945 

951 

IMS 

835 

1185 

1946 

875 

1064 

1024 

1235 

1947 

866 

1015 

1075 

1260 

1948 

860 

970 

noo 

1240 

1949 

885 

97 1 

1144 

1258 

19o0 

890 

875 

1165 

1136 

19j1 

861 

770 

1185 

1065 

19o2 

875 

815 

1180 

1105 

l9o3 

835 

864 

1164 

1140 

19o4 

835 

830 

1185 

111 1 

19o5 

836 

845 

1145 

1095 

1936 

891 

867 

1125 

109 6 

1937 

91 7 

915 

111 0 

1105 

1938 

945 

976 

1105 

1145 

19S9 

93 S 

1015 

ItftO 

1165 

1960 

961 

101 4 

1105 

1165 


SOCKCZ 


Column 1 Tabic A— 1» coL 6 — Table A-1, col 1 
Column 2 Tabic A— I* coL 6 — Table A-3 col 1 
Columns Tabic A— 3,aiL 6 — Table A-I, col I 
f!nlimm 4 Table A-3, coL 6 — Table A-3, coL I 
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APPENDIX H 

TABLE H-I5 

Relatio:; of Agricxt-toxal Export to Totai. U.S. litpoRT Pe:c3 
(1913 = !(K)j 

Calendar Agricultural Export Price Index 
Year as % of Total Import Price Index 




APP£.\D/X » 


TABLE H-15 (owjcluded) 


Calendar 

Year 

Agnculiunl Export Pnce Index 
as % of Total Icipori Pnce Index 

1927 

111^ 

IS2d 

122-0 

1929 

127.9 

1930 

1286 

1931 

115.5 

1932 

113.2 

1933 

1299 

1934 

135.2 

1933 

164.5 

1936 

156.9 

1937 

137.5 

1933 

141 1 

1939 

1264 

1910 

125.9 

1941 

in 1 

1912 

207 J) 

I9i3 

2403 

I9f4 

2507 

1945 

221 4 

1946 

194.5 

1947 

1939 

1943 

1W4 

1949 

161 I 

(9S0 

1349 

1931 

1299 

1932 

1334 

1953 

1349 

1934 

1299 

1955 

1219 

1956 

1136 

1957 

1139 

19:>3 

1169 

1959 

114 I 

1950 

1090 


Sor*ci Table A-5, ex^ I - Tab’e A-3, eoL 1 






APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-16 


Single Factoral Terms or Trade for U.S. Agricultural and 
Manufactured Exports 
(1913 = 100) 


TERMS OF TRADE OF 
AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 

Input Measured By: 


TERMS OF TRADE OF 
MANUFACTURED EXPORTS 

Input Measured By: 


CALENDAR 

YEAR 


Total Factor 


Total Factor 


Manhours 

(1) 

Input 

(2) 

Manhours 

(3) 

Input 

(4) 

66.4 

71.9 

61.6 

72.7 

72.1 

77.1 

76.1 

86.1 

69.4 

74.1 

77.5 


76.9 

81.9 

75.6 


69.9 

74.1 

72.8 


65.4 

69.4 

62.1 


62.8 

66.4 

67.7 


68.8 

72.7 

84.6 


69.6 

73.5 

83.6 


78.1 

81.9 

84.3 


81.4 

84.9 

87.7 


76.8 

79.9 

85.8 

93.8 

84.4 

87.0 

85.6 


87.3 

89.9 

91.0 


92.6 

96.2 

97.3 


98.3 

100.9 

95.3 


98.8 

101.8 

97.9 



1879 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


87.7 

95.1 

92.6 

101.4 
109.6 
120.2 

93.7 
103.9 
100.0 

116.5 

130.6 

113.3 

151.0 

155.6 

151.5 

124.8 

126.0 

133.9 

142.1 

140.6 

141.4 

117.1 
130.8 


89.6 
96.8 

94.2 

103.1 
111.0 
121.4 

94.3 

104.7 

100.0 

117.6 

129.3 

111.6 
149.9 

154.7 

148.8 

123.6 

121.1 
131.1 
140.5 
140.0 

141.8 

117.3 

128.7 


88.9 

89.0 

85.8 

89.0 

97.5 

90.6 

82.7 

92.0 

100.0 
101.1 

117.7 

121.3 

107.3 

109.0 
95.1 
94.3 

158.0 

157.5 

132.1 

141.8 

140.9 
146.7 

146.6 


100.7 


90.3 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-16 (concluded) 


CALENDAR 

YEAR 

TERMS or TRADE OP 
ACRrCULTUKAl. EXPORTS 

Input Mtasurtd By 

TERMS OP TRADE OP 

MATflJTACTUSiD EXPORTS 

Input Measured By 

Manbouis 

(1) 

Total Factor 
Input 
(2) 

Manhours 

(3) 

Ibtal Factor 
Input 

(4) 

1928 

137 0 

135,3 

155 4 


1929 

149 4 

146 7 

173 0 

1599 

1930 

1412 

138 5 

2013 


1931 

138 9 

137 0 

2138 


1932 

135 2 

1310 

233 8 


1933 

159 6 

155 6 

240 8 


1934 

163 1 

173 0 

240 4 


1935 

205 6 

197 7 

252 6 


1936 

188 6 

1798 

241 6 


1937 

1716 

168 0 

222 9 

205 7 

1938 

197 3 

1689 

243 7 


1939 

1765 

168 9 

258 6 


1940 

177 8 

168 4 

273 6 


1941 

266 6 

2490 

275 5 


1942 

330 6 

309 5 

295 8 


1943 

3694 

343 7 

308 4 


1944 

392 3 

364 0 

332 9 


1945 

3551 

3230 

3152 


1946 

330 5 

2966 

228 8 


1947 

3310 

2928 

230 3 


1948 

347 4 

302 0 

228 6 

21! 1 

1949 

3122 

2658 

237 3 


1930 

287 6 

236 7 

230 6 


1931 

272 3 

2192 

200 7 


1932 

300 0 

2372 

2188 


1933 

341 5 

263 6 

240 8 

2130 

1954 

351 4 

2686 

237 9 


1955 

341 1 

2616 

258 2 


1956 

341 0 

257 3 

270 2 


1957 

3516 

257 3 

290 5 



Source 


Column 1 Table H-15, col 
Column 2 Table H— 15, col 
Column 3 Table H-14, col 
Column 4 Table H-14, col 


1 X Table G-6 col 

1 X Table G-6, col 

2 X Tabic G-6, col 
2 X Table G-6, col 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-17 

Ratio of Manufactured to Agricuetural Export 
Vaeues Per Unit of Input 
(1913 = 100) 


Input Mtastirtd by: 


alendar 


Total Factor 

Tear 

Manhours 

Input 


(1) 

(2) 

1879 

92.8 

101.1 

1889 

105.5 

111.7 

1890 

111.7 


1891 

98.3 


1892 

104.1 


1893 

95.0 


1894 

107.8 


1895 

123.0 


1896 

120.1 


1897 

107.9 


1898 

107.7 


1899 

111.7 

117.4 

1900 

101.4 


1901 

104.2 


1902 

105.1 


1903 

96.9 


1904 

99.1 


1905 

101.4 


1906 

93.6 


1907 

92.7 


1908 

87.8 


1909 

89.0 

90.7 

1910 

75.4 


1911 

88.3 


1912 

88.5 


1913 

100.0 


1914 

86.8 


1915 

90.1 


1916 

107.1 


1917 

71.1 


1918 

70.1 

60.7 

1919 

62.8 

1920 

75.6 


1921 

125.4 


1922 

117.6 


1923 

93.0 


1924 

100.9 


1925 

99.6 


1926 

125.3 


1927 

112.1 


1928 

1929 

113.4 

115.8 

109.0 

1930 

142.6 



(continued) 
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APPENDIX H 


TABLE H 17 (concluded) 


Calendar 

Yter 

Input Measurtd by 

Total Factor 

\fatdsautt Input 

(•) (2) 

1931 

1539 


1932 

1729 


1933 

150 9 


1934 

1313 


1935 

122 9 


1936 

1281 


1937 

129 9 

122 4 

1938 

1234 


1939 

146 3 


1940 

153 9 


1941 

103 3 


1912 

89 5 


1943 

83 5 


1944 

849 


1945 

888 


1946 

692 


1947 

696 


1948 

658 

699 

1949 

760 


1930 

802 


1931 

73 7 


1952 

729 


1953 

705 

806 

1954 

67 7 


19oS 

75 7 


1956 

798 


1957 

826 



SouxcE Column! Tabic H 16 col 3 — co! I 
Column 2 Table H 16 col 4 — col 2 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-18 

U.S. Export Price Indexes as Percentage of Ijspucit Price Index 
Underlying Deflated GNP 

(1913 = 100) 


Exports 


Calendar 

Tear Total 

( 1 ) 


1879 

106.9 

1880 

106.5 

1881 

111.6 

1882 

111.8 

1883 

108.1 

1884 

109.9 

1885 

109.4 

1886 

104.4 

1887 

103.3 

1888 

106.8 

1889 

iOl.8 

1890 

103.2 

1891 

108.9 

1892 

105.1 

1893 

101.0 

1894 

94.8 

1895 

98.4 

1896 

100.1 

1897 

96.8 

1898 

92.8 

1899 

94.9 

1900 

101.4 

1901 

100.4 

1902 

99.6 

1903 

105.2 

1904 

104.1 

1905 

97.9 

1906 

102.6 

1907 

104.4 

1908 

99.6 

1909 

100.3 

1910 

106.0 

1911 

97.8 

1912 

96.1 

1913 

100.0 

1914 

96.8 

1915 

100.8 

1916 

114.5 

1917 

120.2 

1918 

120.0 

1919 

122.8 

1920 

116.0 

1921 

93.3 


Manufactured 

Agricultural 

Products 

Products 

(2) 

(3) 

137.9 

93.3 

138.9 

92.4 

134.2 

98.3 

128.8 

99.5 

129.9 

94.9 

137.7 

95.9 

138.8 

95.0 

132.8 

89.9 

128.1 

90.5 

132.0 

93.5 

125.3 

B9.0 

126.7 

89.9 

123.7 

965 

117.8 

93.7 

109.6 

92.8 

110.2 

84.1 

125.2 

84.8 

136.5 

84.5 

123.4 

83.1 

112.1 

80.7 

118.5 

80.1 

123.8 

89.2 

119.1 

89.9 

115.1 

91.6 

120.2 

98.1 

118.3 

97.2 

110.5 

88.5 

111.3 

93.6 

112.1 

96.6 

111.0 

93.3 

103.6 

99.7 

102.5 

112.4 

99.9 

96.8 

97.8 

93.0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.5 

99.9 

96.7 

102.9 

110.4 

109.9 

102.2 

132.6 

98.8 

145.1 

99.3 

151.1 

98.7 

136.3 

97.0 

91.3 


(continued) 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-18 (concluded) 




Expcrii 




Manufactured 

Agncultural 

Tear 

Tout 

Products 

Products 


<1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1922 

904 

86 7 

955 

1923 

943 

839 

106 0 

1924 

936 

838 

1107 

1925 

93 4 

835 

1135 

1926 

854 

83 2 

925 

1927 

82 0 

77 4 

920 

1928 

834 

75 7 

967 

1929 

827 

755 

947 

1930 

763 

745 

81 1 

1931 

651 

66 1 

63 1 

1932 

63 4 

675 

542 

1933 

664 

647 

62 8 

1934 

729 

660 

800 

193o 

760 

680 

885 

1936 

74 9 

664 

870 

1937 

786 

690 

847 

1938 

734 

684 

773 

1939 

723 

68 1 

715 

1940 

768 

725 

75 7 

1941 

764 

701 

101 8 

1942 

82^ 

755 

1256 

1943 

027 

77 6 

1451 

1944 

91^ 

885 

157 4 

1945 

093 

849 

1394 

1946 

786 

69 1 

U65 

1947 

826 

716 

137 1 

1948 

834 

71 8 

1365 

1949 

768 

67 8 

1124 

1950 

73 8 

65 7 

1015 

1931 

78^ 

67 5 

1133 

1932 

765 

67 0 

1108 

1933 

73 6 

667 

103 7 

1934 

74^ 

655 

1020 

1935 

74 4 

660 

948 

1956 

74 9 

667 

889 

1937 

74 6 

684 

845 

1958 

725 

681 

815 

1959 

714 

684 

77 1 

I960 

715 

685 

736 


SotmcE Table A-I, columns I and 6 and Table A-5, column I, aa percentage of 
Table G-8, column S 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-19 

U.S. Import Price Inbexes as Percestace oe Impuctt Price Ikdex 
L lMJEPiYiKG Defeated GXP 

(1913 = 100) 




Imports 


Calendar 


Manufactured 

Agricultural 

Tear 

Total 

Products 

Products 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1879 

118.4 

118.8 

129.9 

1880 

118.7 

110.6 

132.7 

1881 

115.8 

111.0 

129.6 

1882 

113.2 

108.3 

125.8 

1883 

108.5 

108.3 

117.1 

1884 

107.4 

108.2 

112.2 

1885 

105.4 

109.0 

109.9 

1886 

106.6 

106.5 

111.9 

1887 

109.8 

105.7 

120.8 

1888 

105.7 

101.3 

116.3 

1889 

111.1 

103.7 

124.6 

1890 

113.1 

104.9 

125.5 

1891 

113.4 

106.2 

124.4 

1892 

113.5 

108.9 

123.0 

1893 

115.9 

106.5 

1295 

1894 

112.2 

108.1 

122.3 

1895 

108.9 

110.0 

115.2 

IRQR 

113.8 

114.5 

121.3 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


106.3 

102.7 

107.0 
108.5 

104.4 
98.9 

102.1 

102.8 
106.0 
108.1 
108.8 

97.2 

93.6 

98.2 

100.5 

101.6 
100.0 

92.9 

93.2 

101.6 

98.7 

93.9 
103.0 
109.3 

74.1 


111.2 

107.7 

108.7 

109.4 
112.0 

106.4 

106.4 
105.0 

105.4 

106.4 

106.5 
99.9 

91.8 

89.8 

94.4 

96.0 

100.0 

89.9 
86.6 

94.8 

92.5 

104.8 

111.1 

111.5 
97.5 


109.7 

107.1 

103.4 
109B 

101.4 

95.6 

100.1 

103.6 

109.5 
107-9 

108.8 

97.8 

95.8 
1055 
1065 
105.9 
100.0 

94.4 

94.4 
101.1 

97.9 
88.0 
101.0 

112.4 
63.8 


(continued) 
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TABLE H-19 (cocduded) 


Ttar 


latporti 


Total 

w 

Manufactured 

Products 

(2) 

Agnculcoral 

Products 

w 

1922 


940 

655 

1923 

83^ 

90S 

805 

1924 

82.7 

890 

76 0 

1925 

834 

95S 

835 

1926 

86i 

90.2 

805 

1927 

82.2 

890 

745 

1928 

79J 

925 

704 

J929 

74 0 

B42 

615 

1930 

631 

77 7 

52 6 

1931 

516 

73B 

415 

1932 

475 

675 

355 

1933 

435 

635 

375 

1931 

515 

633 

405 

1935 

535 

£34 

435 

1936 

5o4 

605 

487 

1937 

615 

613 

560 

1938 

515 

665 

440 

1939 

565 

&>4 

465 

I»KI 

597 

712 

475 

1911 

595 

69S 

475 

1912 

607 

685 

536 

1913 

604 

695 

555 

1914 

62S 

746 

595 

1910 

630 

745 

595 

1916 

650 

805 

62.1 

1917 

70 7 

891 

655 

1913 

74 0 

915 

6o5 

1919 

69.8 

875 

61 7 

]9o0 

7o5 

834 

785 

!9ol 

87 7 

935 

960 

19j2 

81.8 

907 

815 

19o3 

772 

880 

765 

1954 

TBS 

87 7 

835 

19o5 

730 

8o5 

777 

19o6 

765 

815 

726 

1957 

750 

B25 

705 

19d3 

695 

795 

665 

I9o9 

67 6 

735 

627 

19G0 

675 

73 7 

615 


Source Table A-3, columiu 1 and 6, and Table A-5, column 3, as pr rcr"^=’; ^ of 
Table G-8, column 3 
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APPENDIX H 
TABLE H-20 

Ratio of U.S. Export to Import Price Indexes for MA;,TrFACTCRED 
AND Agricultural Products 
(1913 = 100) 


Calendar 

Ratio for 

Ratio for 

Year 

Manufactured Products 

Agricultural Products 


(1) 

(2) 



(continued) 
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APPENDIX H 


TABLE H-20 (eoadodcd) 


Calfryiar 

Year 

Raao br 

blastifacdred {Vodtscts 
0) 

Ratio for 

Agnculniral Frodaco 
(2) 

!925 

£77 

1539 

1926 

322 

1.152 

1927 

£70 

1539 

1928 

BI9 

1573 

1929 

£32 

1469 

1930 

554 

1543 

1931 

B96 

1.540 

1932 

IJ»7 

1525 

1933 

1514 

1597 

193( 

1533 

1589 

1935 

1072 

2016 

1936 

1 107 

1787 

1937 

1 117 

1512 

1933 

1031 

1 758 

1939 

1 041 

1522 

1940 

lOOS 

1591 

1941 

1503 

2132 

1942 

1 107 

2.542 

1943 

1 112 

2 615 

1944 

1 181 

2&45 

1945 

1 135 

2556 

1946 

5a9 

2.033 

1947 

503 

2.104 

1946 

782 

2572 

1949 

771 

1522 

1950 

70 

1587 

1951 

724 

I 180 

1952 

739 

1555 

1933 

738 

1560 

1954 

747 

1524 

1953 

772 

1520 

1956 

791 

1525 

1937 

526 

1 199 

19o3 

552 

1529 

l9o9 

574 

1530 

1950 

571 

I 197 


SocsLcr Cohcsa I TaS)*c A-1, ctA. 6 — Taiile A-3, cbL 6 
Cohc=a 2 Tab’- A-5, coL I - Tab’- A-5, coL 3 
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APPENDIX H 


TABLE H-21 

U.S. Export and Import Prices as Percentage of U.K. Export Prices 
Textiles and Total Finished Manufactures 
(1913 = 100) 


Calendar 

Tear 


As Percentage of UJC. Export 
Price Index for Manufactirres 


U.S. Export Price, 
Manufactures 
(1) 


U.S. Import Price, 
Manufactures 
(2) 


E-xport Price 
Indexes for 
Textiles: 

U.S. as Percentage 
of U.K. 

(3) 



Source: Column 1: Table A-1, col. 6 -r Table G-17, col. 1. 

Column 2: Table A-3, col. 6 ri- Tabic G-17, col. 1. 
Column 3: Table G— 18, col. 4 — col. 3. 
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trade-output ratios 3S40 5^ 
Industrial Europe 
pnce indexes 416-ifi 
ratios of prices to 16 447 50 
terms o! trade 13 17 
data on 445 46 
Intermediate classes 
composition 24s 47 
coverage sSi 394 400 
indexes and values, 22641 
Iron and steel products see Mcul prod 
ucts 

Japan terms of trade 13 
Jetvelry see Preaous stone imports 
Jute textile imports 
coverage and sources 328 356 
indexes and values 254 239 264 

Kerosene exports 

unit values compared to ptices 100 
103 

See also Petroleum exports 

Lard and related exports 
coverage and sources 267 301 
indexes and values 856 s6i 
unit values compared to prices 100 
l.aspeyres indexes see Price todexes 
League of Nat ons 18 390 74 
Leather exports 

coverage and sources 242 278-73 302 

03 

indexes and values 227 232 237 251 
236 261 
Leather imports 

coverage and sources 243 321 22 352 
S3 

Indexes and values 229 234 259 255 
258 263 

Lubricating oil exports 

unit values compared to pnees too 
See also Petroleum exports 
Lumber see IVood products 

Machinery and vehicles exports 
coverage and sources 292-9^ 309 11 
indexes and values 25s 257 262 
relative importance in NBER and 
Commerce indexes 130 
See also Automobile exports Kfetal 
products exports 


Major classes 

composition 168 71 224 23 
coverage 381 393 397 399 401 
indexes and values 141 223 
vanabllity of indexes 119-21 380-81 
393 

^fanufactured foods 
Commerce price indexes relative to 
NBER 129 

composition of class 168 170 224 25 
cost of materials related to value of 
product 57 

coverage ratios 393 397 399 401 
export data 

price indexes 142 43 172 184 186 
188-93 

quantity indexes 144 45 176 200-0^ 
values in current and constant dol 
lars 16063 180 21217 
import data 

price indexes >46 47 174 183 187 

quantity indexes 14849 178 20611 
values in current and constant dol 
lars 164-67 182 21825 
inclusion in agricultural products 33 
57 

interpolating senes for Coutnerce in 
dexes 566-67 STo-?! 
price relationships 
foreign trade to domestic. 54 
to manufactured products 24 453 
60 

Paasche Laspe^res ratios 8486 
to quantity 63 64 88 
vanability of pnce indexes 121 393 
we ght in NBER and Kreps indexes 
>54 

Manufactured products 
Commerce pnce indexes relative to 
NBER legf 

composiuon of class 3962 169 171 
224 *5 

coverage raUos 393 397 399 401 
export data 

pnce indexes 142 43 173 184 186 
188-93 

quantity indexes 144 45 177 200 

05 

values m current and constant dol 
lars 160-63 >^> >7 

import data 

pnce indexes 146-47 175 183 187 
>94 99 
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quantity indexes, 148-49, 179, ao6- 
11 

values in current and constant dol- 
lars, 164-67, 183, 218-23 
interpolating series for Commerce 
price indexes, 366-67, 376-77 
price relationships; 

to agricultural products, 21, 67-68, 

451-52 

export to import, 70, 473-74 
foreign trade to domestic, 32-33, 
469-72 

Paasche-LaspetTes ratios, 83-84, 86 
to primary products, 17-25, 36-37, 
453-60 

to productivity, 25-30 
to quantity, 65-71 
terms of trade, 17-28, 36-37, 461-62, 
465-68 

to total exports and imports, 21-22, 
461-62 

to United Kingdom, 71-74, 440, 475 
quantit)’ relationships; 
to agricultural products, 67-68, 438 
export to import, 70, 439 
to United Kingdom, 71-74, 440 
share in total trade, 57-62 
trade-output ratios, 57-59, 61, 434-35 
variability of price indexes, i2of, 393 
weight in NBER and Kreps indexes, 

133-34 

Marshall-Edgeworth indexes, see Price 
indexes 
Meat exports; 

cost of materials related to value of 
product, 57 
coverage, 242, 267 
in European market, 47 
indexes and values, 227, 232, 237, 251, 

256, 261 

influence on domestic output, 50-51 
migration of production and, 46 
Metal products exports; 
coverage and sources, 125, 127, 243, 
287-95, 308-12 

indexes and values, 228, 233, 238, 252, 

257, 262 

share in manufactured exports, 60 
Metal products imports; 

coverage and sources, 125, 247, 338- 
42, 361-62 

indexes and values, 231, 236, 241, 255, 
260, 265 


Share m manufactured import^ 6i 
Minor classes; ' 

composition and coverage, aSG-^oo 

314-47 

indexes and values, 251-65 

-48-50, 301-13, 3-8-64 
vanabihty of indexes, 118-20^ S/S-m 


Nonferrous metal products exports, see 
Metal products exports 
Nonferrous metal imports; 
coverage and sources, 337-38, 360-61 
indexes and values. 255, 260, 265 
See also Metal products imports 


Oats; 

Output, 46 

timing relau'on of export unit values 
and prices, 103 
See also Grain exports 
Output, see Farm gross produa; Gross 
national product; Trade-output ratios 


Paasche indexes, see Price indexes 
Paasche-Laspesres ratios, 80, S3-90 
Paper products exports; 
coverage and sources, 282-83. 306 
indexes and values, 252, 257, 262 
Paper products imports; 
coverage and sources, 333-34, 358-59 
indexes and values, 254-55, 259-60, 
264-65 

share in imports, 61 
Petroleum exports; 
coverage and sources, 243, 2S4, 306-07 
indexes and values, 228, 233, 238, 252, 
257, 262 

quaUty change, 930, 306-07 
share in manufactured exports, sgf 
Petroleum imports; 
coverage, 334-35 
customs data on, 92, 373 
indexes and values, 255, 260, 265 
Pork exports, see Meat exports 
Potato imports; 

domestic prices and, 549 
Precious stone imports; 

coverage and sources, 246, 335, 359 
indexes and values, 231. 236. 241, 253, 
260, 265 
Price data; 
description, 95-109 
sources, 248-50, 301-13, 348-64 
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Tnce indexes 

accuracy, see Sampling error 
ai-allabilitv o{, 3 4 j8. 8*. 365 
comparison of Paasche and Laspeyrts. 
i;n, 80, 83-90 

export and import as percent of CNP 
de*!atar, 33 
data on, 469 71 
fiscal jears, 413 14 
Fisher “ideal" indexes, 
basic data 171 73 »88-<o 
use in NBER indexes. 6 310 79 Bi 
weighing in iii iisn 
CNP deflator, 300. 3s 34 
data on. 4S3 >4 
Indurriat Europe 416 18 
Krtps. Theodore J., 3!. »i. 13 43". 
<13" >'3" 

compared to NBER. <30-54 41314 
LaspejTCi. 

data for major classes. 186-87 
Census Bureau, foreign agncultuni 
inaieruls 136 
NBER. 7911 
soeigbting in tii 
Marshall Edgeworth inf 130 
NBER basic data 17s 73 1^*99 >*7 
31 *3155 

NBER combined with Commerce and 
USDA. 141 43 146-4". ‘S' S» 
NBER compared to other indexes. 
118 37 

N'BER methods of consirticiion. 3-6. 
79-fij 

See also Customs area adjustment. 
Sampling error 
Paasche- 

data for major cLtssm. 184 83 
denied from USD A lalueandquan 
tity senes, 133 
domestic pnces jin 530 
NBER. 79fr 

wei^lin^ iR^ 111 

Sampling see Sampling error, Sam 
pling procedures 

Sauerbeck wholesale pnce index, iS 
gfif. ”5 

United Kingdom. 414 16 440-41 
U.S Bureau of the Census compared 
to KBER. 155-37 

U.S Department of Agnculiure com 
pared to N’BER, 13335 
U.S Department of Commerce, 3 8s, 
1130, iS4ti 


compared to NBER, 11830 
interpolating senes for. 365 77 
US NSTiolesale Pnce Index, 430, 9811, 
loiff, ii4n. 116, S49-50 
weight of major classes in NBER and 
Kreps, 154 

See also Pnce-quantiiy rclauons. 
Price trends foreign trade; Quar 
icrly indexes 
Pncc-quantity relations. 

combination of unit t-alues with 
pnces as source of error in 106-07 
Paasche Laspeyres rauos as indication 
of, B3-90 

significaoce, 74-75 

US compart to Umted kingdom, 
7< 74 

in US trade, fiS'ji 
Pnce trends, foreign tnde 
compared to domestic pnces. 30-33, 
469-7* 

ratio of manufactured to agncultuial 
producu SI, S5 18. 67-68. 431.51 
relation to productivity changes, S5-30 
total US.. 8 IS, 16 

US compared to United Kingdom, 16, 
7>-74 

See also Terms of tnde; Pnee-quao 
uty rebuons 
PnmiTy products 

pnces and temu of trade compared 
to manubetures. 17 14, 36-37 
data on pnce niios. 453-60 
pnce-c)uanmr relations. 65 
See also Agncultural producu 
Productivity 
indexes. 4t9-ao 

ratios of agnculture to manubetur 
mg. 421 sc 

rebuoQ to pnces and terms of trade. 
• 8. *3. *5 50 76-77 
data on 465-68 

Puerto Rico, see Customs area adjust 
ment 

Purchasing poHer, see Terms of trade 
Quality changes 

effect on pnce and quantity indexes. 
18 93, 108 

m glove imports. 950, toSn 
in indigo imporu, 363 
m petroleum exports. 930 306-07 
in tea imports, 350 
m tobacco unports, 352 
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Quantity data: 

in customs reports, gi, 94, 248-50 
■v-alues in constant dollars, 154-59, '62- 
63, 166-67 
Quantity indexes: 

League of Nations compared to NBEK, 
74 

NBER basic data, 176-79, 200-11, 232- 
36, 256-60 

NBER combined with others, 144- 
45, 148-49, 151-52 

hiBER methods of construction, 79- 
82 

See also Customs area adjustment 
ratio of export to import, manufac- 
tured and agricultural products, 439 
ratio of manufactured to agricultural, 

438 

United Kingdom, 440-41 
U,S. Department of Agriculture, 133 
Quantity trends, see Value and quantity 
trends; Trsde-ontpuc ratios; Price- 
quantity relations 
Quarterly indexes: 
basic data, 188-211 
reasons for compiling, 3-4, 365 
use of interpolation in, 94-95, 365 
Quarterly values, 212-23 

Rubber imports: 

correction for overvaluation, 6, 354 
coverage and sources, 324, 354 
customs data on, 93 
indexes and values, 253, 258, 263 
timing relation of unit values and 
prices, 103, 105 
Rubber products exports; 
coverage and sources, 274-75, 3'’4 
share in manufactured exports, 6on 
Rye exports: 

timing relation of unit values and 
prices, 103 

See also Grain exports 
Sampling error: 

coverage adjustment and, iig-20 
estimates for other indexes, 115-16, 
i 24 n 

theoretical considerations, 116-17 
variability of NBER indexes, 118-20, 
378-81 

coelEdents of variation, 120, 121, 

389-92 

standard deviations, 382-85 


standard errors, 385-89 
variance, 393 
See also Co'»erage 
Sampling procedures: 

NBER see Price indexes: NBER 
methods of construction: Samplinir 
error ° 

strati6cation, 112, 114-iS 
theoretical description, 110-12 
use in price indexes, 112-14 

Semi-manufactures; 

Commerce price indexes relative to 
NBER, 129 

composition of class, 169. 171, 224-25 
coverage ratios, 395, 397, 399, 401 
export data: 

price indexes, 142-43. 173. 184. i85, 
188-93 

quantit)- indexes, 144-45, ’77> 200-05 
values in current and constant dol- 
lars, 160-63, 181, 212-17 
import data: 

price indexes, 146-47, 175, 185. 1S7, 

194-99 _ 

quantity indexes. 148-49, 179, 206-11 
values in current and constant dol- 
lars, 164-67, 183, 218-23 
interpolating series for Commerce in- 
dexes, 366-67, 374-75 
price relationships; 
foreign trade to domestic, 34 
to manufactured products, 24, 455-60 
Paasche-Laspeyres ratios, 84. 86 
variability in price indexes, 121, 393 
weight in NBER and Kreps indexes, 

134 

Silk textile imports: 
coverage and sources, 331-32, 357 
customs data on, 377 
indexes and values, 254, 259, 264 
relative importance in NBER and 
Census indexes, 137 
timing relation of unit values and 
prices, 103. 105 
See also Textiles 
Singer-Prebisch thesis, 25 
See also Terms of trade 
Standard deviation, see Sampling error 
Standard error, see Sampling error 
Substitution relationship, Sgif, So, 83, 87 
Sugar imports: 

coverage and sources, 319, 351 
customs area adjustment, 402-03, 408- 

11 
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customs data on gj 3 i 
indexes and values 833 a^S 863 
pnce-quantit) relauons 88 
relatne importance in NBER and 
other indexes ia8 29 137 
timing relation of unit values and 
prices 103 lOj 

Supply and demand funct ona see price 
quantity relations 
Sweden 

companson of unit salue and price 
indexes 98 

Tariffs 
effect on 

sugar imports 351 371 
valuation 92 
lolume of trade 38 
1 ool imports 536 
measurement of 4 5 
Tea imports 
coverage 316 SaO 
indexes and s-alues 3,3 s»8 *63 
quality changes 3^0 
Terns of trade 

agricultural products, s8 36 37 
data on 463-68 

indexes of ii 132 44246 465-66 
industnal countries is 13 
data on 44^ 46 
Industnal Europe 13 17 
data on 445 46 

international comparisons la 17 
manufactured pn^ucts 17 s3 36 37 
463-68 

pnmary products 17 2, 36-37 
producUnty and 25 30 76-77 
total U,S trends 8 is 14 76 
underdeveloped countries isf 
United Kingdom 13 17 
data on 443 46 

See also Price trends foreign trade 
Textiles 

ratio of U,S to United kingdom prices 
and quantities 71 73 440-41 475 
share in foreign trade 6oi 
See also Cotton textile exports Jute 
textile imports Silk textile imports 
IV ool textile imports 
Tin imports 

timing relation of unit values and 
pnces, 103 1O3 

See also Metal products imports 


Tobacco exports 

coverage and sources 271 72 30* 
indexes and values 23! 236 261 
pnce-quantity relations 83 
unit values compared to pnces 98- 
los 

Tobacco imports 

coverage and sources 320-si 332 
indexes and values 233 238 263 
quality changes 332 
Tiade-output ratios 

agricultural products 49 52 34 53 
dau on 432 33 436 37 
manufactured products. 5759 61 
data on 434 33 
theoretical background 36 40 
total U,S 40 45 77 78 
data on 450-31 

Transportation costs 4 18 ig 4647 75 
S* 

Underdeveloped countnes see Terms of 
trade 

United Kingdom 

comparison of market price and unit 
value indexes 96 gS 
pnce indexes 414 16 440-41 
pnces and quantities compared to 
U,S, 16 71.74 440-41 447 ao 475 
terms of trade 13 17 
data on 445 46 
Unit values 

compared to pnce data 95 106 
use in NBER indexes 93 95 107-09 
See also Customs data 

Value data 
desaiption 91-93 

NBER basic data 180-83 sis 23 237 
41 261-63 

NBER combined with other sources 
134-61 164-63 
Value indexes 

NBER methods of construction 79-82 
adjustments 6 402 12 
Value and quantity trends 
agncultural exports 47 48 
agncultural imports 5s 34 
manufactured products 57-62 
total U,S 36 38 39 
See also Pnce-quantity relations 
Quantity indexes Trade-output 
ratios Value data 
Vanability see Sampling error 
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Egetable oil, cake, and meal exports; 
roverage and sources, 269, 275, 304 
indexes and values, 251, 256, 261 

eighting, see Price indexes 
heat exports; 

unit values compared to prices, 100, 
103 

See also Grain exports 
'hiskey imports; 
coverage and sources, 320, 351 
valuation in customs data, gaf 
?ood products exports; 
coverage and sources, 242, 280-82, 306 


indexes and values, 227, 232, 237, 251, 
256, 261 

Wood products imports; 
coverage and sources, 24G, 332-33, 357- 

58 

indexes and values, 230, 233, 240, 254, 
259, 264 

Wool textile imports; 
coverage and sources, 330-31, 356-57 
indexes and values, 254, 259, 264 
relative importance in NBER and 
Census indexes, 137 
See also Textile imports 



